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FOREWORD 


Tuts is the sixth volume to be produced as a result of the partnership between Somerset County Council 
and the University of London’s Institute of Historical Research. That partnership is described in the Editorial 
Note to Volume III, which was published in 1974. The County Council’s responsibility for the Victoria History of 
Somerset has, during the compilation of the present volume, been borne first by its Libraries, Museums, and 
Records Committee, from 1998 by its Information and Leisure Board, from May 2000 to March 2001 by its 
Community, Leisure, and Information Review Committee, and from March 2001 by its Culture, Inclusion, and 
Access Policy Panel. The University here records its most sincere thanks for the generosity with which the County 
Council has met and continues to meet the expense of compiling the History, for the active enthusiasm of 
successive chairs and portfolio holders, Mr. John Farley, Ms. Liz Palmer, Mrs. Annie Cant, and Ms. Paddy 
McMaster; and for the notable support of Mr. John Whitcutt, County Secretary and Solicitor until 1998, of Mr. 
Michael Jennings, Corporate Director, Education, and of Mrs. Jane Murray, Corporate Director, Culture and 
Community. 

Many people have given valuable help in the preparation of this volume. Those who were concerned with 
particular parishes are named in the footnotes to those parishes: they are thanked most warmly. For more 
extensive help particular thanks are offered to Mr. David Bromwich, Local Studies Librarian, to Mr. Tom 
Mayberry, County Archivist, to Mr. Philip Nokes, Assistant Diocesan Secretary, Wells, to members of the 
Somerset Vernacular Buildings group (especially Mr. John Dallimore), and to colleagues in the County Museum 
Service and the Architectural and Historic Heritage Group in the Culture and Heritage directorate. 

Thanks are also offered to the owners and staffs of the private archives at C. & J. Clark at Street, Sherborne 
Castle, Dorset (especially Mrs. A. Smith), Longleat House, Wiltshire, and Mells Manor House (especially Mr. M. 
McGarvie). Among the public libraries and record offices to whose staffs the thanks of the History are rendered for 
their active support, special mention must be made of the Somerset Local Studies Library and the Somerset 
Record Office. 
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FIG 1. Somerset Victoria County History: key to volumes published 


INTRODUCTION 


THE PARISHES surveyed within this volume 
were all significantly affected by that area of low-lying 
moorland now commonly known as the Somerset 
Levels,’ here forming two wide valleys north and 
south of the Polden Hills. The hills lie as a long and 
now mostly green ridge pointing north-west from the 
centre of Somerset towards the river Parrett and the 
sea. They never quite reach 100 m. O.D. along the 12 
km. between Ashcott and Puriton, but their modest 
height is enhanced by the steepness of their flanks. 
Within 1 km. on the south scarp and 2 km. on the 
more gradual north the land falls abruptly to the 15 m. 
contour and continues to fall in the broad valleys, to 4 
m. O.D. in several places in the south and to 3 m. in the 
north.” A significant proportion of the land thus lies 
below the high water mark; sluices, locally known as 
clyces, are needed to prevent incursion of sea water and 
pumps transfer surplus water from moors first to 
ditches, then to rhynes, and finally to rivers. The level 
of the water table is crucial and a continuing matter for 
discussion between farmers and environmentalists. 

The northern valley, named after the river Brue 
which flows through it, is divided between smaller 
moors, heaths, and levels which together occupy an 
area in places some 7.5 km. wide. Its topographical 
origins eastwards are the smaller rivers which come 
from the Mendips north-east of Glastonbury, more 
than 30 km. from the mouth of the Brue at Highbridge 
and the middle reaches of the Brue itself in the moors 
south and south-east of Glastonbury. Much of the 
valley south of the Poldens is known as Sedgemoor 
or King’s Sedgemoor, though further east by a variety 
of local names, and was formed by the early courses of 
the rivers Cary and Parrett. It similarly runs inland 
south and south-east well beyond the confines of the 
parishes in this volume. 

The two valleys are superficially alike: large areas of 
peat, overlaid on the west, the seaward side, by marine 
and estuarine alluvium; inland the peat is edged by 
bands of alluvium which mark the influence of slow- 
flowing rivers bringing silt westwards.’ Both peat and 
alluvium have been introduced over a long period. In 
origin the area is a deep drowned valley, subject to 
marine invasion and filled approximately to sea level by 


1 Subject to study by the Somerset Levels Project whose 
Somerset Levels Papers, produced by J. M. Coles, B. J. Orme, 
and others, were published between 1975 and 1988. 

2 O.S. Map, 1/50,000, sheet 182 (1974 edn.). 

3 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheets 279, 296 
and parts 263 and 295. 

4 Som. Levels Papers, i. 5; B. Storer, The Natural Hist. of the 
Som. Levels (1985), 11-17; M. Cox, The Peat Moors Visitor Centre 


(1993), 8. 


clay and alluvial silt, with occasional ‘islands’ of raised 
beach deposits, called Burtle Beds after an eponymous 
‘island’ in the Brue valley. From c. 4,500 B.c. the area 
was gradually transformed into a series of dry islands 
surrounded by fresh water marsh and brackish reed 
swamp punctuated with open pools. Areas of alder carr 
succeeded reed swamp but increasing rainfall encour- 
aged plants to form a raised peat bog which continued 
to grow, in some places until c. 900 a.p.* 

Within that general framework there is local variety. 
The deepest peats, more than 7 m. thick, occur in the 
moors furthest inland.° The raised bog formed only in 
the central Brue valley. Elsewhere, both north and 
south of the Polden ridge, a complex and ever changing 
mosaic of reedswamp, open shallow water, and alder 
carr woodland existed. The variation was probably 
caused by different drainage conditions, the raised 
bog forming because there was no channel to remove 
rainwater. In consequence, turf cutting has been signi- 
ficant in the north for several centuries, continuing on 
a more limited scale into the early 21st, while until the 
drainage of Sedgemoor in the late 18th century the 
gathering of turf, sedge, and rushes was of equal 
importance.° In both valleys the grazing of animals, 
especially in summer, was central to the economy. 

Extensive flooding occurred in the eastern end of the 
Brue valley depositing a brown ‘Upper Wentlooge’ 
estuarine-marine alluvium over a large area around 
Godney between the mid to late Bronze Age and the 
early Iron Age.’ The flooding was probably caused by a 
rise in sea level forcing marine or brackish conditions 
up from the Axe valley into the Brue. The onset of the 
wetter conditions is associated with the construction of 
some wooden trackways,° although such structures had 
been created almost continuously in the area since the 
early Neolithic. 

Mesolithic flints found on the ‘islands’ and the 
wooden trackways found in the peat leading to them 
and dating from c. 4,000 B.c. to 400 B.c. demonstrate 
the extensive use of the marshes by hunter-gatherers 
and later by farmers. Settlement in the wetlands, not 
necessarily year-round, was possible but probably not 
extensive.” Roman settlement in the area was clearly 
intensive, occurring in and around most of the villages 


5 Soil Surv. Map 1/50,000, Thickness of Peat in the Som. 
Moors (by D. W. Cope and G. J. N. Colborne), 1981. 

6 Hants R.O. 44Mé69 L 17/43. 

7 R.A. Housley, V. Straker, D. W. Cope, Arch. in the Severn 
Estuary, 10 (1999), 17-18. 

8 H. Godwin, ‘Prehistoric wooden trackways . . 
Prehist. Soc. 26 (1960), 1-36. 

9 Som. Levels Papers 15, 15-17. 
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FIG 2. Turf cutting, a 
significant occupation in 
the Brue valley. 


which still survive but also on sites, such as the Nidons 
at Shapwick, only a few feet above the potential flood 
level. Roman exploitation is amply demonstrated in the 
briquetage mounds, evidence of salt working in the 
Brue valley between Huntspill and Burtle.' The salterns 
around Highbridge date to the 1st and 2nd centuries 
A.D. while those west of Burtle are of the 3rd and 4th 
centuries. The move inland suggests coastal retreat 
during the Roman period, a change which may also 
have caused the abandonment of the Roman settlement 
at Alstone.’ Linear ditches also north of the Polden 
ridge and similarly found between Huntspill and Burtle 
may be related to Roman exploitation, possibly peat 
cutting, but were conspicuously ignored by later 
boundaries.’ 

There is no uniform pattern of settlement, but on 
the northern slope of the Poldens the villages are on the 
spring line and are closely spaced. The similar grid 
layouts of Shapwick, Catcott, Edington, and Chilton 
Polden, and their regular boundaries raise the possi- 
bility of conscious planning, presumably by Glaston- 
bury abbey as owner and possibly at some date in the 
1oth century.’ Elsewhere the earliest phases were 
largely nucleated but, as at Alstone in Huntspill, 
Pedwell in Ashcott, and Low Ham in High Ham, 
secondary settlements were of pre-Conquest origin. 
Interspersed were, of course, the sites on the ‘islands’ 
in the marsh such as Andersea in Westonzoyland and 
Greylake in Middlezoy. Drainage and reclamation, 
notably in the 13th century, led to spectacular expan- 
sion, particularly at Westonzoyland, and to the cre- 
ation of isolated hamlets like Withy, anciently part of 
Shapwick, on recovered marsh, or Moorland in Mid- 
dlezoy beside the embanked Parrett. Farmsteads of 


1 J. Grove and R. Brunning, “The Romano-British Salt 
Industry in Som’, Arch, in the Severn Estuary 9 (1998), 61-8. 

2 Below, Huntspill, intro, 

; Som. C. C. Sites and Mons. Rec., site 11171. 


4 N. J. Corcos, ‘Early estates on the Poldens .. .’, Proc. Som. 
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early origin such as Pathe and Thorngrove in Othery 
and Middlezoy are found on spurs running into the 
marsh from nucleated settlements. 

The ancient boundaries of the parishes in the 
volume, with the exception of those on the north 
side of the Polden ridge, are related to topography, 
though the boundaries on the Levels, established either 
in the Middle Ages or later, are often the result of 
agreement after dispute. The waterways and _ their 
accompanying dykes and walls proved to be more 
obvious and satisfactory boundaries than the series of 
stones or measurements by yards and paces which the 
Glastonbury abbey surveyors so carefully recorded.” 

The main concerns in the Levels were the two linked 
problems of flood prevention and the reclamation of 
land for cultivation and improvement. The success of 
both in the Middle Ages was due to the fact that 
Glastonbury abbey was owner of most of the land in 
question and could both initiate major works and 
ensure their maintenance, and could also encourage 
their tenants to undertake smaller scale reclamation. 
Examples of ditching and embanking by tenants are to 
be found in nearly every parish in this volume and its 
successor and are particularly significant around the 
‘island’ of Sowy covering the parishes of Westonzoy- 
land, Middlezoy, and Othery; along the low ridge called 
Nidons running between Chilton Polden and Shap- 
wick; around the ‘island’ of Meare; and in the gradual 
division of Hearty Moor in West Pennard. 

The largest single medieval drainage undertaking 
was the diversion of the Brue to flow westwards, 
perhaps largely through natural channels, from Meare 
Pool to join the river Parrett either flowing into a pill 
which reached deep inland,° or by means of a channel 


Arch. Soc. ¢xxvii. 47-54. 
5 e.g. the perambulations in the early 16th-cent. surveys under 
Abbot Bere: B.L. Eg. MSS. 3034, 31343 P.R.O., LR 2/202, ff. 158-9. 
6 S. Rippon, Severn Estuary: Landscape Evolution and Wetland 
Reclamation (1997), 213. 
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FIG. 3. The Sowy parishes before inclosure 


which had to be cut through the clay belt.’ The work 
was carried out in the later years of the 12th century for 
the responsibility for maintaining all the watercourses 
between Glastonbury and the sea was placed on named 
individuals among whom were Ralph de Sancta Bar- 
bara of Brentmarsh (fl. 1189) and Robert de Ewyas, 
lord of Huish in Burnham (d. 1198).” The construction 
of the bridge over the cut in the clay belt, known as the 
high bridge, which has been associated with the same 
work, could well have been contemporary with it for a 
Reynold atte Brigge was described as ancestor of a man 
who held adjoining land at the end of the 13th cen- 
tury.> Reed beds at Meare Pool in the mid 13th 


1 M. Williams, Draining of Som. Levels (1970), 67-71. 
2 S.R.S. Ixiii, p. 544; Surveys of Glastonbury, ed. Stacy, 81; 
Sanders, Eng. Baronies, 43. 
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century’ may suggest that the new outflow was, at 
least initially, a success. 

Smaller works throughout the area involved straigh- 
tening existing watercourses and digging new ones, 
building and raising flood walls, and generally main- 
taining both a satisfactory outflow of water and an 
efficient means of communication and internal trade in 
spite of the constant hazard of fish weirs. Thus a Sowy 
tenant acted as a boatman in the 13th century along 
both the Brue and the Axe,’ and crops from High Ham, 
for example, were taken by water across Sedgemoor for 
onward delivery by road to Glastonbury abbey.° 


Those crops from High Ham were principally grain 
BR OuRno. KUVIU Dy 27s 4 B.L. Add. MS. 17450, ff. 145-7. 
5 S.R.S. v. 176-8. 

6 B.L. Add. MS. 3321, f. 232Vv. 
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FIG. 4 Inclosure of King’s Sedgemoor 1795 


from one of the few parishes in this volume where 
arable cultivation did not begin its significant decline 
in the later Middle Ages. Inclosure and demesne leasing 
may be said to have been deliberate policy on Glaston- 
bury abbey estates before the end of the 15th century, 
but the pace of the former was governed by local 
considerations. Open field arable persisted significantly 
in, for instance, Cossington, High Ham, and Shapwick 
into the 18th century. 

The dissolution of Glastonbury abbey in 1539 
marks an important stage in the development of the 
Somerset Levels. The monastic estate was divided 
between several owners and cooperative agriculture 
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came to an end. Thus, for instance, there were no 
longer concerted movements of flocks and herds 
between the summer pastures. The Crown became 
the owner of the soil of the rich moorlands which by 
the early 17th century had seriously lost their value 
and had, in any case, been devastated in 1607 by 
extensive flooding. The need to drain and protect from 
recurrence of flood had to be balanced against the 
local fear that the improved pastures would be over- 
stocked by outsiders to the prejudice of common 
rights. Until the later 18th century the commoners 
largely won. Cornelius Vermuyden failed to convince 
those of Sedgemoor in the mid 17th century and the 
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only successful schemes were at Cossington and Cat- 
cott and along the warths of Huntspill and Puriton.’ 
There followed years described as ‘barren’ when, 
without the financial interest of the Crown to keep 
improvement as an issue, owners and tenants seem to 
have been content to live with occasional hazards and 
to enjoy what the rich grasslands produced in the way 
of fat stock and abundant cheese.” Rising demand for 
food, damage from overstocking, and the evident 
prosperity of graziers on improved ground brought 
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from 1777 a series of Acts of Parliament under which 
by 1807 all the moorland in the parishes in this volume 
was divided and allotted. The earlier schemes, mostly 
involving the reclamation of individual blocks of land 
in the Brue valley, were less successful than the 
comprehensive drainage of Sedgemoor, but the Brue 
Drainage Act of 1801 brought both sides of the Poldens 
into some sort of equality. Thus were created the King’s 
Sedgemoor Drain, which diverts the Cary across the 
moor along the western end of the Poldens to discharge 


1 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 84, 86-110. 


2 Ibid. 118. 
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FIG. 5. View south from 
the Polden ridge 


FIG. 6. The Henley — 
Pedwell Drove connecting 
High Ham with Ashcott 
and Glastonbury 


FIG. 7. Site of the battle of 
Sedgemoor formed in 1927 


into the Parrett at Dunball clyce, and the South Drain 
which takes the Brue south of its old and less efficient 
course. | 

The South Drain came to be, for a short time, a 
commercial canal linking Glastonbury with the sea at 
Highbridge, an enterprise soon overtaken by a railway 





along a similar route. The railway was an important 
factor in the modest success of both towns. Highbridge, 
only partially covered in this volume where its southern 
suburb South Highbridge overflowed into Huntspill, 
enjoyed the commercial success of improved agriculture 
as well as maritime trade and railway engineering. 


1 W.E. Tate, Som. Enclosure Acts and Awards (1948); Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 131-52. 


INTRODUCTION 


High rainfall still presents problems apparently 
insuperable, but part of the solution came from the 


need in the Second World War for a large supply of 


water for a munitions factory in Puriton, The Huntspill 
river was created and the King’s Sedgemoor drain 
widened to guarantee an adequate supply of water, 
Together the two schemes corrected the defects of 
earlier solutions.’ At the turn of the 21st century the 
unique character of the Levels is appreciated as never 
befores it can no longer be the exclusive preserve of the 
farmer for its long settlement history, its unique flora 
and fauna, and its increasing popular attraction. all 
make demands which must be balanced, Concern for 
the environment of the Levels as a whole has been 
expressed in a series of studies culminating in sugges 
tions for the restoration of those areas of peat pro 
duction to something like original wetland,’ 

To those who did not know them, passage across 
the Levels could be hazardous, and national events 
usually passed the area by, At least some of the 
Cornish rebels protesting against taxation in 1407 
seem to have marched along the Poldens on their 


1 Williaa, Draining Som, Levels, 247-40. 

2 Som, Levels and Moors, Consultative Rep. of Survey (1981); 
Som, Leveli and Moors Strategy: Framework for lnplementation 
(1944)) rue Valley Wetland Veasibility Study, Vinal Rep. (1994); 
The Avalon Marshes: a vision for the future (1994), 
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way to Blackheath and men from all villages on or 
near the route were fined.’ The independent Clubmen 
who emerged towards the end of the Civil War were 
led by Humphrey Willis, whose family came from 
Woolavington and whose operations were based at 
the western end of the Poldens.* In June 1685 the 
duke of Monmouth marched from Bridgwater to 
Glastonbury, very likely in that summer weather 
across Sedgemoor. His return journey was certainly 
across the moors, where he had hoped to find new 
support from the Clubmen, and where a night was 
spent possibly near Pedwell. The loss of the battle of 
Sedgemoor, fought in the moors north-west of Wes- 
tonzoyland, marked the defeat of his enterprise. Only 
a relatively small number of men from the Polden 
and Sedgemoor villages were accused of being in- 
volved, though of a total of 64, 15 came from 
Huntspill and 14 from Chilton Polden. Thomas 
Plaice, a sergemaker from Edington, was said to 
have been the leader of the clubmen; and supporters 
still 
around Huntspill several years after 1685.” 


of the Monmouth cause were active in and 


1 Fines Imposed in 1497, ed, A. J. Howard, 16-17, 27-8, 33-6, 39. 

4 D. Underdown, Som. in Civil War and Interregnum, 107-8, 
156=7; 

5 GAS. Ixxixs R. Dunning, The Monmouth Rebellion, 31, 39- 
45; below, Huntepill. 
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HUNTSPILL AND PURITON HUNDRED 


Huntspill and Puriton hundred is the union of two 
adjacent manors which for much of their history 
were independent jurisdictions. Huntspill was 
described as a hundred in 1084 and constituted 
the hide there held by Walter of Douai which paid 
geld of 6s. A further three hides formerly in Loxley 
hundred had been added which paid at the same 
rate.’ Those additional hides have been identified 
either as the land of the villagers in Puriton or as 
the holding of Alfred d’Epaignes in Woolavington.’ 
The six-hide Puriton estate at the time was part of 
Loxley hundred, but may have been removed early 
because it was the only non-Glastonbury holding 
there.” 

Huntspill and Puriton were variously described as 


CANNINGTON 
HUNDRED 


manors,‘ free manors,’ or hundreds® during the Middle 
Ages, and for fiscal purposes they were sometimes 
linked and sometimes kept separate in the earlier 
16th century.’ From 1569 onwards the two were 
usually treated locally as a single hundred,* but were 
regarded by central government as separate hundreds 
for much of the 17th century.’ By the early 18th 
century the hundred had become established as a 
single fiscal unit.'° In 1841 the hundred was defined 
as Huntspill parish with part of the tithing of Alstone, 
and Puriton parish.'' Alstone had been said in 1371 to 
have been in Bempstone hundred.’ 

The lords of Huntspill and Puriton exercised 
jurisdiction within their holdings and the ownership 
of the hundred, confined to the proceeds of the 
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F1G. 8. Huntspill and Puriton Hundred c. 1840 


i VG SOM, e530. 

2 Dom. Bk. Som. ed. Thorn, 357. 

3 V.C.H. Som. i. 536; Dom. Bk. Som. ed. Thorn, 380. 

4 Bk. of Fees, ii. 1383; S.R.S. iii. 87-9, 253; xi, p. 290; Rot. Hund. 
(Rec. Com.), ii. 131; Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 690-1. 

5 Feud. Aids. iv. 322; S.R.S. iii. 60. 

6 Bk. of Fees, i. 83; Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 691; Feud. 
Aids. iv. 310, 356; Fines Imposed in 1497, ed. A. J. Howard, 








16-17. 

7 P.R.O., E 179/169/175; E 179/170/210. 

8 S.R.S. xx. 119-20; xxiii. 20; xxxiv. 36; Som. Protestation 
Returns, ed. Howard and Stoate, 230; S.R.O., Q/SR 217/6. 

9 P.R.O., E 317/SOM/10; E 179/171/349; E 179/256/12. 

10 S.R.O., DD/X/WBB 49. 

ilo noM eersye Sk Gye ye bp he 

12 B.L. Harl. MS. 316, f. 45v. 


HUNTSPILL AND PURITON HUNDRED 


twice-yearly sheriff’s tourn, presumably belonged to 
the Crown which in 1652 took tithing silver and 
fines. At the same time the lords of the principal 
manors of Huntspill and Puriton took perquisites 
from the leets and three-weekly courts.’ Lordship of 
hundred and manor were combined in the early 18th 
century and probably much earlier,” and Samuel 
Cockerell, lord of Huntspill, and the duke of Somer- 
set, lord of Puriton, were joint owners of leets where 
constables of the hundred were chosen,’ Later in the 
century John Cockerell seems to have been regarded 
as sole owner,’ but thereafter no claim to ownership 
has been found. 

Both manors appeared by juries of six at the assizes 
in 1242-3.’ In 1280 the respective lords established 
their differing claims within each place but each had to 


WHITLEY HUNDRED 


Whitley hundred,'* named after Whitley wood in 
Walton, was formed, probably in the later 12th 
century, from two earlier units, Loxley and Ringolds- 
way, the first taking the name of the wood at the 
southern edge of Shapwick on the Polden ridge, the 
second from Reynold’s Way near Butleigh wood.’ 
The Loxley element, or rather the Glastonbury hold- 
ings within it, still remained in existence under the 
name of Polden until the 16th century: the hundred 
was mentioned in 1216;'* a court was held for the 
area in 1302-3;'° the abbot of Glastonbury’s claims in 
1284-5 to the soil of Sedgemoor were in the names 
of his estates of Polden, High Ham, and Sowy;'° and 
a watercourse called Hardingsditch, one of the 
boundaries of Sowy manor, ran from High Ham 
manor to what was named Pendon manor in 1308 
and Polden manor in 1516.'” 

By the later 13th century Whitley hundred comprised 
the parishes of Ashcott, Blackford,’* Butleigh, Cossing- 
ton, Dundon, Greinton, Holford,'? Middlezoy, Moor- 
linch and its hamlets of Catcott, Chilton (Polden), 
Edington, Stawell, and Sutton (Mallet), Othery, Podi- 


P.R.O., E 317/SOM/10. 
S:R.@:, DD/ES 32/3. 
Ibid. DD/RG 30. 
Bk. of Fees, ii. 1383; S.R.S. xi, p. 290. 
Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 690-1. 
P.R.O., SC 6/Hen. VII/1096. 
Ibid. E 317/SOM/10: the actual phrase was ‘upon High- 
bridge’. 
9 S.R.O., DD/WY 49/3/6. 

10 S.R.S. xxxiv. 36. 11 S.R.O., DD/X/WBB 49. 

12 The parishes of Ashcott, Catcott, Chilton Polden, Cossing- 
ton, Edington, Greinton, High Ham, Middlezoy, Moorlinch, 
Othery, Shapwick, Stawell, Sutton Mallet, Westonzoyland, and 
Woolavington are included in this volume. Butleigh, Compton 
Dundon, Street, and Walton will be included in V.C.H. Som. ix 
(forthcoming), and Podimore Milton and Wheathill in V.C.H. 
Som. x (forthcoming). 

13 V.C.H. Som. i. 536; Dom. Bk. Som. ed. Thorn, 376. 


3 Ibid. DD/X/WBB 49. 
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send four men and a reeve to do suit twice a year at the 
sheriff’s tourn. The site of the tourn was not then 
stated, although enquiries about Puriton had been 
made in the hundreds of Bempstone and Whitley.° 
By 1501-2 the tourn was described as the Highbridge 
tourn,’ and in 1652 the sheriff’s court for Puriton, 
Huntspill, and Bempstone was kept at Easter and 
Michaelmas on the high bridge over the Brue. By 
that date the sheriffs’ courts were ‘much discontinued’ 
and few fines had been levied for ‘divers years’.* A jury 
presentment to the court leet of the hundred survives 
for 1726.” 

Three constables were appointed for the hundred 
until 1667 when the two sent from Huntspill were 
reduced to one.'° Two were still appointed in the 
earlier 18th century." 


more (Milton), Shapwick, Street, Walton, Westonzoy- 
land, and Woolavington.”” By 1315 Cary (Fitzpaine, in 
Charlton Mackrell) and Wheathill had been added,”' By 
1327 Blackford was defined as Blackford, Holton,” and 
Lattiford,”* and Dundon as Dundon and Compton. By 
1364 Durborough (in Stogursey) had been added, to be 
linked by 1497 with Cossington.” High Ham and West 
Monkton were regarded as part of the hundred by 1569, 
when Blackford, Holton, Wheathill, and Cary Fitzpaine 
together formed a single tithing.*”? Wheathill and East 
Lydford manors together paid for release of suit to the 
hundred for the men of Wheathill.”° 

In the later 17th century the hundred seems to have 
been divided for practical purposes, High Ham being 
described as in the out hundred.” By the earlier 18th 
century it had become the ‘most troublesome [hun- 
dred] to make the necessary collections in of any in the 
county’ and had thus been divided into four units 
known respectively as the Polden and the Zoyland or 
Sayland divisions and the Middle and Eastern limits. 
The Polden division comprised Cossington with Dur- 
borough and Holford, West Monkton, the Moorlinch 


14 Rot. Litt. Pat. (Rec. Com.) 1(1), 188. 

15 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11246. 

16 S.R.O., DD/SG 16. 

17 BL, Egu MS. 3321, f.2325 Ee. MS. 3034, t.116, 

18 V.C.H. Som. vii. 242-7. 

19 Ibid. v. 2-6. 

20 S.R.S. iii. 27-8. Puriton was also said to be within the 
hundred: Plac. de Quo. Warr. (Rec. Com.), 690. 

21 P.R.O., SC 2/200/56. 

22 V.C.H. vii. 247-52. 

23 Lattiford was probably in Ringoldsway hundred in the 
11th century: Dom. Bk. Som. ed. Thorn, 356. Lattiford is in 
N. Cheriton parish: V.C.H. Som. vii. 96. 

24 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11183; Fines Imposed in 1497, 
ed. A. J. Howard, 33. 

25 S.R.S. xx. 58-71. 

26 S.R.O., DD/WG, box 16 (1587-9 rental). 

27 Ibid. DD/X/SDFS 23. 
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hamlets of Catcott, Chilton Polden, Udington, and 
Stawell, and Woolavington, ‘The Zoyland division 
High Middlezoy, 
Westonzoyland, Asheott, Greinton, Moorlinch, Shap 
wick, and Walton formed the Middle limit} and Blick 
ford and Holton, Butleigh, Cary Vitypaine, Compton 
Dundon, Podimore Milton, Street, and Wheathill the 
In the 17408 the divisions were altet 


comprised Ham, Othery, and 


Hastern limit,’ 
natively named Western, Zoyland, Middle, and Haat 
ern.” The hundred remained virtually unchanged until 
the earlier 1oth century for fiscal purposes,’ although 
between 1745 and 1771 an area called Millers Diteh 
was included.’ By 1841 Cary Vitzpaine seems to have 
been excluded, some parts of Compton Dundon parish 
were said to be in Somerton hundred, and parts of 
Chilton Trinity were said to extend into Whitley” Parts 
of High Ham had been in Williton and Preemanors 
since the 1#th century if not earlier,’ 


1 Thid, DD/X/WBE 4a 

Ibid, DID/S/BT 1/5, 1/14/4 4 Ibid, O/REL 4a 
Ibid, DD/S/NT 4/5, 7 The area has not been located 

§ SRS. it, 449 fy 944 fy 4991 

S1O., O/ REL 40, Williton 
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In the lite 14th century the abbot of Glastonbury 
claimed to have had the return of writs and estreats 
of the hundred from time immemorial, and that he 
held the hundred of the Crown at fee farm for 508, a 
year, The second claim was justified only after 1266 
when Walter Giffard, bishop of Bath and Wells 1265— 
6, quitcliimed the rights of feudal lordship inherited 
from his predecessors Savaric and Jocelin when they 
In practice the abbey had been 
1234.” 
The abbey retained possession until 19439 when the 


held the abbacy," 


regarded as owner of the hundred since ¢, 


hundred passed to the Crown, In 1547 it was granted 
to Hdward Seymour, duke of Somerset,'” but reverted 
to the Crown on his attainder, In 1554 1 was granted 
to Sir William Petre, but he exchanged it for other 
property with the Crown in 1§§4.'' It was leased for 


) 
e 


1 years from 1565 to Thomas Bryskowe,'’ in 1583 
to Thomas Symeox, and in 1§92 to Symeox, his wife, 


y Rot Hund, Whee, Com), ih 140, 145, 

HOTLMLO, Well 167, $14) 5 RS 1X, pp, toyed) Dd pp, 058 toe 
O SARS, Idi py 464 10 Cal, Pat, 1547-8, 119, 122, 
14 Ibid, 1484, 200) ibid, 194484, 258, 


14 Ibid, 146406, p. 440 
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and brother.’ In 1611 the fee was sold to Sir Richard 
Grobham and John Howe to be held of East Green 
wich.” In 1617 they sold to the lessee Thomas 
Symcox, by that date lord of Butleigh,’ and owner- 
ship thereafter descended with Butleigh manor.* 
Thomas Symcox the younger sold his mortgaged 
estate in 1653 to John Webb (d. 1672), then of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, London,’ and it passed to 
John’s son James (d. 1690), to James’s widow Cath 
erine, and to their son John.° The younger John died 
in 1712 and his mother retained the hundred as part 
of her jointure.’ John’s daughter, also Catherine, was 
lady of the hundred in 1736 and held jointly with her 
husband Thomas Medlycott Riggs in 1737. She died 
in 1738 and devised the hundred to James Grenville," 
He was succeeded in 1783 by his elder son, also 
James (cr. Baron Glastonbury of Butleigh 1797, 
d. 1825), who held courts for the hundred until 
1821 or later.” 

Court rolls for the hundred survive for 1310-11, 
1315, 1364-5, 1418, 1535-7," and 1622,"' estreat rolls 
for many years between 1669 and 1804,'* and accounts 
from 1281-2 (or 1298—9),'* 1302-3, 1304—5, 1311—14, 
1539,\* and 1658—1821.'° 


The abbot had return of writs and estreats, pleas vee 
de naam, gallows, and assize of bread and ale, By grant of 


Henry III he and his men were quit of tourns and aids,'* 


Owners of Compton Dundon held their own assize of 


bread and ale from c. 1240 but their men were still 
obliged to attend the hundred court.'’ In the Middle 
Ages the abbey held tourns at Hockday and Michaelmas 
and monthly hundred courts or law hundreds, and in 
the mid 1530s seems to have assumed some business 
from manor courts including cases of debt and tres- 
pass.'* The monthly courts, known as county courts, 
continued within the hundred rather than being trans 
ferred to the county clerk until 1574 or later,'” but by 
1622 the owner was only holding a court leet with view 
of frankpledge for the hundred twice a year.”’ Twice 
yearly courts continued until 1821 or later.” 


1 Wilts. R.O., 753/1; Cal, Pat, 34 Eliz. 1 (L. & I. Soc, 272), no, 

1156. 

gao.O;, DD/S/BT 14/1/2, 
Ibid. 1/24/1, 14/1/3, 14/2/1-2. 
For Butleigh see V.C.H, Som. ix, forthcoming, 
S.R.O., DD/S/BT 14/3/1; DD/SE 48, 
Ibid. 14/3/13; DD/MDL 6/1, 
Ibid. DD/X/WBB 409. 
Ibid. DD/S/BT 1/5, 14/1/9. 9 Ibid, 1/23, 

10 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS, 5814, 5816, 10657, 10767, 
11183; P.R.O., SC 2/200/56. 

11 S.R.O., DD/S/BT 1/1. 

12 Ibid. 1/2-9. 

ia ovo. LXxx, 66, 

14 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10779, 11215-16, 11246, 
11273; P.R.O., SC 6/Hen. VIII/3156. 

15 S.R.O., DD/S/BT 1/19-23. 

16 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii, 130; S.R.S, lix, pp. 225-6, 

17 S.R.S. lix, p. 4553 lxiii, p. 525; Rot. Hund. (Rec, Com.,), ti, 
130; Dors. R.O., D/FSI, box 138. 
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The accounts before 1414 record income trom the 
Hockday and Michaelmas tourns and any continuation 
sessions, and expenditure in the form of pardons, Che 
last account notes payments of andl 


Hockday 
perquisites at the 


perquinites 


common fines at the and Michaelaias 


tourns and monthly hundred 
courts.” By the early 18th century income came from 
certum or common fines, essonia or essoin penee, and 
plegii or post money,” Business of the courts apart 
from private actions included, principally, breaches ot 
the assize of ale and millers charging excessive toll 
Regular presentments to the court concerned Prepares to 
causeways, watercourses, hedges, fences, and gates, 
bridges, butts, and blocked footpaths, and there were 
occasional references to assault, card>playing, light 
bread, and dirty meat, Viewers of presentments were 
appointed to ensure satisfaction, 

In the 13th and i4th centuries the hundred court 
was presided over by the Glastonbury abbey cellaret 
and steward,”? In the earlier 16th century the chiet 
steward of the abbey presided with three constables and 
Lhe 


and a 


a jury of 14 over cases of debt and trespass,” 
Crown appointed a chief steward in 1454° 
steward presided until the early roth century 
A hundred bailiff Kept accounts for Glastonbury 
abbey.’ From 1545 the Crown-appointed hundred 
Asheott 


manors" A 


bailiff was also bailiff of and vother tormet 


Glastonbury — abbey collector was 
appointed in 1§46°° A hundred bailiff continued to 
be appointed until the later 18th century, but tines 
were accounted for by the steward,” In the earlier roth 
century there appear to have been three constables"! 
and by 1622 four,’ presumably one each for the 
divisions or limits into which the hundred was divided 
by the early 18th century,”’ Constables were chosen in 
rotation within their division in the 18th century, but 
High Ham, West Monkton, Durborough, and tloltord 
were not involved," 

Ashcott manor provided oats tor the steward’s horse 


in the mid 14th century and paid expenses of cellarer, 


18 Longleat Ho,, Longleat MSS, 5254, §271, 5377, 941d 
5816, 10779, 11183, 11246; P.R,O,, SC 6/blen, VIII/4156 
19 Cal, Pat, 1§72=5, Pp, 504 
20 $.R.O,, DD/S/BT 1/1, nt thid 
22 P.R,O,, SC 6/Hen, VIII/4156 
23 S.R,O,, DD/S/BT 1/11/2, 1/19/1-2 


24 Longleat Ho,, Longleat MSS, 


1/34 


§295h, 4271, 4277, 10770, 
11246, 11272, 

25 Ibid, MSS, 5814, 5816, 

26 Cal, Pat, 1554-4, 166, 

27 Longleat Ho, Longleat MS, 11246; PRO, SC 6/ten 
VIII/ 3156, 

28 L, & P, Hen, VIL, x (1), p. 518, 

29 Ibid, xxi (2), p, 340, 

30 S.R.O,, DD/S/BT 1/20/14 
1-2, 17-19, 

31 Longleat Ho,, Longleat MSS, 6814, 5816, 

42 S.R.O,, DD/S/BWT 1/1, 

33 Ibid, DD/X/WBB 490; DD/X/NWT 1/5, 1/12/45, 

34 Ibid, DD/S/BT 1/24/1, 


46, 1/24/45 24/5/60, 24/8/2) 25/a/ 
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steward, and clerk in the 15th.’ The connexion with 
Ashcott court was retained in the 19th century: inha- 
bitants of Greinton paid to that court or to the 
hundred leet court the collection called Post and Sine 
or Common Fine.” 


1 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 5258, 5260, 5268, 5271, 5275, 
5277. Oats, wheat, hens, and geese were also paid to the hundred: 
ibid. 5258-60, 5271, 5275, 5277, 5279. 

2 S.R.O., D/P/gtn 13/2/1. 3 BIL. Eo. MS.s3321, £152. 
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A court house for the hundred stood by 1326 on the 
boundary between Ashcott and Walton.’ It was still 
standing in 1793* but only its ruins were visible in 
1889. By 1713 the court met in the building in Ashcott 
alternatively called the Castle inn and Piper’s inn.° 


4 S.R.O., D/P/walt 20/1/1. 

Se Onion iil, packs 

6 S.R.O., DD/S/BT, 1/4, 8-9, 11, 12/5—6, 17-20, 23-33, 13/ 
1-2; DD/SAS FA 185, under date 6 May; below, Ashcott. 


ASHCOTT 


TOPOGRAPHY 


Ashcott takes its name from the woodland which 
probably once covered the eastern part of the Poldens.' 
It lies 7 km. south-west of Glastonbury and includes 
Ashcott village and the hamlets of Pedwell, Nythe, 
Buscott, Berhill, and Ashcott Heath. It is irregular in 
shape, with projections into the peat moors to the 
north and Sedgemoor to the south-west resulting from 
inclosure. It measures roughly 4.5 km. from north to 
south and 3 km. from east to west at its widest point, 
The Sutton and Greinton rhynes, recorded as the ditch 
of Sedgemoor and Blackbrokesditch c. 1520, form most 
of the southern and south-western boundaries; stones 
and careful measurements were needed to mark its 
limits in the Middle Ages when the moors were not 
considered part of the parish.’ After inclosure of the 
moors in 1798 the parish measured 2,272 a.’ but minor 
alterations to the boundary with Greinton in 1883 and 
with Walton in 1885 resulted in a modern civil parish 
of 964 ha. (2,382 a.).* 

Most land lies above 7.5 m. (25 ft.) on the eastern end 
of the Polden spur, rising to 68 m. (225 ft.) in the west, A 
ridge of small hills lies on the southern side of the spur 
including Pedwell (71 m., 235 ft.) and Priest hills (61 m., 
200 ft.).° The parish lies largely on Lower Lias clay, but 
faults running north-west of Ashcott village along the 


southern edge of the parish are marked by pockets of 


Rhaetic clay. A narrow band of Keuper marl borders 
Sedgemoor, and a smal! outcrop of the same in the moor 
constitutes the low ‘island’ of Nythe. The moors to the 
north and south lie on the peat, divided from the main 
part of the parish by narrow bands of alluvium.° 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Bridgwater road was turnpiked by the Bridgwater 


trust in 1759,’ and the road to Glastonbury east of 


Piper’s inn, where the Bridgwater, ‘Taunton, and 
Ilchester roads converge,” was turnpiked in 1753.” 
The Taunton road was turnpiked by the Wells trust 
in 1779.'° Gates were set up on both the Bridgwater 


1 This article was completed in 1997. 

2 O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 43 (1959 edn.); B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, 
ti36; 3321, £ 52. 

3 S.R.O., tithe award. 

4 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 414, 440; Census, 1991, 

5 O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 43 (1959 edn). 

6 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 296 (1973 
edn.). 

7 J. B. Bentley and B. J. Murless, Som. Roads, i, 23. 

8 The junction was rebuilt slightly further west in 1929; 
S.R.O., Q/SR 917. 

9 S.R.O., DD/X/DEA 2; DD/SAS SE 56. 


and ‘Taunton roads west of the itnn,!! 


The parallel 
ridgeway to the north of the Taunton road and the 
lane which links them were turnpiked in 1826 as part 
of the High Ham and Asheott turnpike road, which 
continued through Ashcott village to Meare with a 
tollgate at Buscott, The lane north from the corner of 
the High Ham turnpike in Pedwell to the Bridgwater 
road was adopted in 1827 by the Wedmore trust.” 

The Glastonbury canal, opened in 1843 and closed 
in 1853,'’ ran along the northern boundary, The 
Somerset Central Railway, built along the canal bank, 
was opened in 1854, Asheott and Meare station was 
built just inside the parish boundary, The line was 
crossed by a narrow gauge peat tramway worked by 
light petrol-driven engines, one of which caused a 
serious derailment in 1949, The line closed in 1066, 
and in 1997 the station was a private house," 


POPULATION 


In the later 13th century 154 eggs were due from the 
parish, possibly an Easter offering from: all adults.” 
During the early 14th century between 4o and 50 males 
a year paid chevage to Glastonbury abbey!’ but the 
number fell to 14 in 1349 and to 10 in 1450 and 
1375.’ There were said to be ¢, 260 inhabitants in 50 
houses in the 17808, about a quarter of which were in 
Pedwell."" In 1801 the population numbered 458 and 
in 1811 463. It rose to 712 in 1821 and continued to 
rise to a peak of 859 in 1851 betore falling gradually to 
839 in 1881, more sharply to 656 in 18901, when 23 
houses were uninhabited,'” and to 598 in 1904, 
Numbers remained stable in the early 20th century 
but extensive housing development in the village in the 
later 20th century caused the population to rise sharply 
to 942 in 1961 and to 1,202 in 1971 before stabilising, 


ry ‘ ‘ 40 
here were 1,173 residents in 1991, 


SUTTLEUMUENT AND BULLDINGS 


Evidence of Mesolithic occupation has been found on 
the Polden slope north of the village and in Asheott 


Heath, and a Neolithic hurdle trackway, named 


10 Bentley and Murless, Som, Roads, i, 56, 

11 S.RO,, lithe award, 

12 Ibid, D/T/hha 1; DD/X/WR 14; ibid, tithe award; Bentley 
and Murless, Som, Roads, 1, 589, 

13 C. Hadfield, Canals of S.W, Ling, 7H=44, 

14 R, Atthill, Som, and Dors, Rly, 106, 177, 18a, pl 44. 

15 B.L. Add, MS, 17450, f. 105, 

16 Longleat Ho,, Longleat MSS, 10654, 10771, 10774, 11251, 

17 Ibid, 11221—3, 

18 S.R,O,, A/AQP 35, 

19 Census; P.R.O,, RG 12/1887, 

20 V.CLEL, Som, ji. 450; Census, 
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FIG. 10. Ashcott parish 1838 


ASHCOTT 


FIG. 11. The turbary on 
Ashcott Heath 


FIG. 12. A turf cutter’s cob 
house on Ashcott Heath 
c. 1910 


Rowland’s trackway and discovered in 1975, evidently 
crossed Ashcott Heath to the island of Meare. Frag- 
ments of another trackway and Mesolithic and later 
flints have also been found there. A Romano-British 
site on Pedwell Hill may have been a shrine.’ 

Ashcott is a large nucleated settlement around an 
irregular grid. It was almost surrounded by the former 
north and south fields, also known as Ashcott and 
Bradley fields.* The older houses are of stone and 
many are colourwashed. At least one house of medieval 
origin survives and another dates from the 16th cen- 
tury.’ The increased use of the Bridgwater — Glastonbury 
road after it was turnpiked encouraged building along- 
side in the form of large houses in substantial grounds. 
Ashcott house of the later 18th century was altered in the 
early 19th century. The early 19th-century Lockhill Hall, 
near the junction of the Taunton and Bridgwater roads, 


1 Som. C.C. Sites and Mons. Rec.; ibid. TS. of excavation by 
R. H. Leach and P. Poyntz-Wright; $.R.O., DD/GDL 1. 

2 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 37; S.R.O., DD/FS 58/1/4; ibid. tithe 
award. 3 S.R.O., DD/V/BWr 1.2-3. 
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has a Tuscan portico and a gated entrance. Ashcott Villa, 
south of the Bridgwater road, also dates from the early 
19th century. The later 19th-century Ashcott Hill House 
had thirteen bedrooms, billiard room, circular library, 
strong room, and conservatory in 1937 and extensive 
grounds including two large kitchen gardens, vinery, 
heated glasshouses, archery glade, and tennis courts, all 
screened from the road by massive walls.* Millslade Villa, 
later Millslade Hall, was built 1911-12 between Ashcott 
and Buscott for F. R. Howe. In the early 20th century 
houses were built along the principal roads notably 
around the junction of the Taunton and Bridgwater 
roads, at Berhill on the Ilchester road, and west of 
Ashcott village. Eight houses were built by the local 
authority in Back Lane c. 1938 and significant later 20th- 
century development has taken place mainly within 
Ashcott village on former gardens and orchards.” 


4 Ibid. DD/X/FOX 1; Devon R.O. 547 B/P 2903, 3898. 

5 O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 43 (1959 edn.); S.R.O., tithe award; 
ibid. D/R/bw 13/4/1; 22/1/7, 9, 21, 40, 55, 59; Dors. R.O., D/FFO 
38/146. 
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Pedwell occupies the narrow space between its 
former east and west fields, also known as Honeypots 
and Pedwell fields.' It is a settlement of later 18th- or 
early 19th-century houses, although one medieval 
house survives on the Taunton road. A settlement of 
peat workers grew up at Ashcott Heath in the 19th 
century after inclosure.’ 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Ashcott Union friendly society, recorded in 1778, was 
still in existence in 1901 when it held a feast on 29 May, 
possibly the Ashcott revel mentioned in the 1780s.° A 
‘club house’ and an ‘old club house’ near the Ashcott 
inn were three dwellings in 1861.‘ Part of the former 
poorhouse was used as a reading room in 1891. A club 
and institute with facilities for theatrical and cinema 
presentations and billiards was designed in 1919 as a 
war memorial but closed before 1980.° The former 
school became a church room after 1911 and in 1985 
was sold for a village hall, but had to be demolished in 
1987 and rebuilt.’ In 1947 there was a cricket club, and 
a football club was shared with Meare.® 

A tippler, unlicensed in 1607, was one of two 
licensed in 1620.’ In 1610 a man from Pedwell was 
accused of keeping a Sunday ale with musicians and 
dancers.'° Two tipplers were in breach of the assize of 
ale in 1622.'' There were two licensed premises on the 
Bridgwater — Glastonbury road in the 17th century: the 
Black Boy, named in 1656, but said to have been open 
since 1616 or earlier,’” and the Castle, there in 1675.'° 
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In 1686 the inns could provide beds for six guests and 
stabling for eight horses.'* The Castle appears to have 
been rebuilt, possibly in the late 17th century. Piper’s 
inn, recorded in 1723 and perhaps named after its 
builder Hugh Piper, almost certainly began as an 
alternative name to the Castle.'” It was the recorded 
meeting place of Whitley hundred court between 1746 
and 1804.'° Piper's inn remained open in 1997, 
although during the mid 20th century it was first a 
temperance hotel and then held an on-licence only.’” In 
the mid 19th century the inn moved to larger premises 
adjoining and the old building became a private 
house.'® 

Other 18th-century inns were the Golden Heart and 
the Blue Bowl or Ball. The latter was probably renamed 
the Ashcott inn,’’ south of the Bridgwater road, which 
remains in business. The building dates from the 17th 
century but was refronted and altered in the 18th and 
20th centuries. The Royal Oak, open in 1840 and 1851, 
and the Queens Arms, recorded in 1851, were probably 
in Ashcott village.”” The Traveller's Rest was recorded 
in 1851 but closed c. 1909, and the New Inn, in High 
Street, open in 1871, had gone out of business by 
1926.’' The Sportsman’s Arms, opened among the 
cottages on the turf moors before 1866, closed in 
1924 when trade had declined to seven barrels of 
beer a year. It became a private house.” The Ring of 
Bells in Ashcott village, recorded in 1871, and the 
Albion on the Bridgwater road, open in 1861,” 
remain in business. 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES 


ASHCOTT MANOR 


Ashcott may have been part of the Saxon estate of 
Pouelt and thus included in Aethelheard’s grant of that 
estate to Glastonbury in 729.” An estate at Ashcott was 
held of Glastonbury by two thegns in 1066 and by 
Walter of Douai in 1086.” By the early 12th century 
Walter’s terre tenancy had passed to Baldwin of 


1 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 39-40; S.R.O., tithe award. 
2 O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 43 (1959 edn.); S.R.O., tithe award; 
ibid. DD/V/BWr 1.1—3; below, manors. 
3 S.R.O., Q/RSf 1; ibid. DD/X/ASTT 2; ibid. A/AQP 35/1. 
4 P.R.O., RG 9/1627. 
5 Ibid. RG 12/1887; below, local govt. 
6 S.R.O., D/R/bw 22/1/9; ibid. A/AGH 1/8; Kelly’s Dir. Som. 
(1923-39). 
7 Ashcott church guide (1994). 
9 Ibid. Q/SR 2/50; Q/RLa 33. 
10 R.E.E.D.: Som. & Bath, ed. J. Stokes and R. Alexander, i. 3—4. 
11 §.R.O., DD/S/BT 1/1. 
12 Ibid. Q/RLa 3, 10; Q/SR 131/13-14; S.R.S. xxviii. 298, 302, 
316, 347. 
13 Ogilby, Britannia (1675). 14 P.R.O., WO 30/48. 
15 Notes & Queries, 2nd ser. v. (1858), 267; S.R.O., DD/LTR, 
box 3; D/D/Cd 115. 
16 S.R.O., DD/S/BT 1/8—9; 1/12/6, 17, 24-33; 1/13/1-2. 


8 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/8. 


Ashcott, who held one fee there. His son Juain or 
Ywain (d. by 1166) was disinherited”® and the abbey 
resumed the fee and held it in 1189, possibly following 
an exchange made by Abbot Henry of Blois before 
rN ia ee 

Glastonbury abbey had a second estate in Ashcott 
held by Almar in 1066 and by Roger de Courcelles in 
1086.° It probably descended like Curry Mallet 


17 Ibid. D/R/bw 13/4/1; ibid. QS/LIC 3; Kelly’s Dir. Som. 
(1931). 

18 P.R.O., HO 107/1925; ibid. RG 9/1627; S.R.O., DD/HWN 
9; D/R/bw 15/3/2. 

19 S.R.O., Q/RLa 10. 

20 Som. Co. Gaz. Dir. (1840); P.R.O., HO 107/964, 1925; 
S.R.O., tithe award. 

21 P.R.O., HO 107/1925; ibid. RG 10/2391; S.R.O., QS/LIC 1; 
ibid. D/R/bw 6/1/1. 

22 P.O. Dir. Som. (1866); S.R.O., DD/CB 26; ibid. QS/LIC 2. 

23 P.R.O., RG 9/1627; RG 10/2391; O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. SE. 
(1885 edn.). 

24 L. Abrams, Anglo-Saxon Glastonbury, 204-10; Finberg, 
Early Charters of Wessex, 115. 

25 V.C.H. Som. i. 462-3} ii. 95. 

26 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), i. 224; S.R.S. v, pp. xix, 176. 

27 Surveys of Glastonbury, ed. Stacy, 71, 143-5, 240, 253. 

28 V.C.H. Som. i. 462-3. 
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through the Malet family to William de Forz, son of 
Mabel Malet. William’s daughter and coheir Cecily, 
widow of John de Beauchamp (d. 1283), held the fee in 
1286 when the abbey agreed to claim only half of it.’ 
The lordship, a mesne holding, descended in the 
barony of Compton Dundon to the Strangways 
family and was last recorded in 1510.” 

The terre tenancy may have been held by Hugh of 
Greinton whose daughter and coheir Alemandina, with 
her husband Walter le Cok or Tok, granted an estate in 
fee in Ashcott and Greinton in 1253 to Geoffrey of 
Langley.* In 1280 Geoffrey claimed to hold a free 
tenement but (Sir) Richard of Chauton claimed that 
Geoffrey held his Ashcott land by demise of Richard’s 
father Walter to Walter of Langley.* In 1287 it was said 
that Geoffrey held Ashcott of Richard.’ Shortly after- 
wards Geoffrey granted all his estate at Ashcott to Peter 
Fardeyn and his wife Alice for a penny rent.° Peter and 
Alice conveyed it to Thomas Tilley of Bristol c. 1301, 
and in 1320 Alice released her life interest to Thomas’s 
son Richard.’ 

Richard Tilley’s holding in 1325 was described as a 
house and 12 bovates held by knight service.* He was 
succeeded before 1332 by his son William from whom 
c. 1333 Glastonbury abbey bought them. Walter de 
Chauton released his right to Ashcott in 1333, presum- 
ably as heir to Richard, the latter having recovered his 
rights against Geoffrey’s heirs with the help of the abbot, 
to whom he had granted half his interest in 1290.’ In 
1349 the abbey was licensed to acquire further land.'° 
That may have been part of the three virgates held by 
Walter de Chauton by knight service in 1325, as in 1351 
the abbey paid for the care of Walter’s sheep."' In 1343 
Walter’s son Richard did fealty for two virgates. Richard 
may have been followed by Walter Wootton whose heirs 
were said to be Henry Hygon and Walter Michell.’ 
Walter Michell (d. 1487) held an estate in Ashcott of 
the manor of Compton Dundon by knight service. His 
sons William and John died without issue and the estate 
passed in 1492 to another son, Thomas.’* Thomas 
(d. 1503) was succeeded by his son Thomas who died 
in 1539, and in 1543 the estate was granted to William 
Portman during the minority of Thomas’s son 
Richard.'* The later history of the estate is unknown. 


1 Sanders, Eng. Baronies, 38-9; S.R.S. xxxy. 111; lix, p. 202. 
DMVAC LOE SOf. 1V2 90; S.R.S. Dx, Po 77. 
3 S.R.S. vi. 1583 xxvi. 74. 

4 Ibid. xliv. 55, 258, 293. 

6 Ibid. Ixiii, p. 392. 

7 Ibid. vi. 319; lxili, pp. 393-5. 

8 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, f. 53. 

9 S.R.S. xxvi. 70-1; lxiii, pp. 399-401; Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 430. 
10 Cal. Pat. 1348-50, 356. 
11 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, f.53; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 5273. 
12 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10588; S.R.S. xxvi. 72. 
13 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i. pp. 114, 388; S.R.S. xxvi. 72 n. 
14 V.C.H. Som. vi. 32; L. & P. Hen. VIII, xviii (1), p. 284. 
15 Cal. Pat. 1281-92, 429; S.R.S. v. 229; lxiii, pp. 390-2, 403. 
16 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10730. 


5 Ibid. xxxv. 31. 
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Glastonbury abbey acquired several small holdings 
in Ashcott in the 1290s including a messuage and 
carucate in 1291 which Anthony of Bradney had 
received from Sir Richard de Chauton, the lands of 
Michael le Gouvis in 1292, and in 1293 small parcels of 
land of Sampson le Fry, son of Walter who had held 
half a virgate of the abbot.’ Those holdings were 
probably merged with the manor. By the 1440s the 
abbey almoner had small rent charges on Ashcott and 
Pedwell.’® 

Following the Dissolution the Crown leased the 
manor to William Paulet, Baron St. John, in 1549. It 
was sold to Sir William Petre in 1553 and settled in 1554 
on Sir William and his wife Anne and their son John in 
tail male.'’ The same year Sir William sold the manor 
back to the Crown in return for an estate in Essex’® and 
in 1557 it was settled on Sir John Cheke (d. 1557) and his 
wife Mary in tail male.'’? On her death in 1616 Mary, 
then wife of Henry MacWilliams, was succeeded by her 
grandson Sir Thomas Cheke (d. 1659).”° The manor 
presumably descended in the Cheke family until 1704 
when it was sold by Edward Cheke and his wife Anne to 
John Morse and John Ames.”! Between 1719 and 1737 
Ames (d. c. 1728) and his devisee, also John Ames, 
divided and sold an estate called Ashcott farm.” In 
1723 the lordship was held by James Long (fl. 1755), 
who was followed in the 1780s by a Revd. Mr. Long. 
There appears to have been no land attached to it”’ and 
in 1787 it was sold by Lucas Pulsford and his wife Jane 
and James Haynes and his wife Alice to James Patten.”* 
In 1797 John Lilly successfully claimed to be lord of the 
manor and held land in Ashcott until 1839 or later.” 
(Admiral) V. Hickley and his trustees claimed lordship 
between 1872 and 1899, and thereafter it was claimed by 
the Strangways family, the largest landowners in the 
parish.”° 

In the later 13th century Geoffrey of Langley had 
licence to build a chapel in his court.”” That may have 
been the house called Pyneleshall on the former Tilley 
estate recorded in 1334-5 or the capital messuage said 
to have been given to the abbey by the Chauton 
family.** Neither house nor chapel was recorded in a 
terrier of c. 1520 but a capital messuage was mentioned 
in 15530 


17 Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 375, 377; 1553, 201-2. 

18 P.R.O., E 211/156; E 326/12806. 

19 Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 538; P.R.O., C 142/119, no. 150. 

20 P.R.O., REQ 2/47/36; D.N.B.; Alum. Cantab. 

21. P.R.O., CP 25/2/961/3 Anne East. 

22 S.R.O., DD/LTR, box 3. 

23 P.R.O., CP 25/2/1057/9 Geo. I Trin.; $.R.O., DD/BR/py 3; 
ibid. A/AQP 35; ibid. Q/REI 39/1. 

24 P.R.O., CP 25/2/1400/27 Geo. III Trin. 

25 S.R.O., D/RA 9/2; ibid. tithe award. 

26 Navy List; Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872); Kelly’s Dir. Som. 
(1883-1939). 

27 S.R.S. lxiii, pp. 392-3. 

28 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10632; S.R.S. xxvi, p. xlvi. 

29 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 37; Cal. Pat. 1553, 201; 1553-4, 258. 
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PEDWELL MANOR 


Pedwell was held by Algar in 1066 and by Walter of 
Douai under Glastonbury abbey in 1086.' It descended 
with Ashcott until 1166 when Juain son of Baldwin of 
Ashcott forfeited a fee at Pedwell, and the land was 
In the 
later 13th century an estate in Pedwell was held by 
William, son of Robert of Middleton, and Maud, 
daughter of Arnulph de la Strete.’ 

In 1311 lands in Pedwell and elsewhere were settled 
on (Sir) Richard Pike and his wife Margaret* and 
descended in the Pike family with their manor of 
Moorlinch to Elizabeth, elder daughter of Thomas 
Pike (d. 1555). The descent of Pedwell thereafter is 
not known until it came into the hands of the White 
head family, who sold it in 1729 to James Yorke 
(d. 1736). His widow Ann devised the estate to her 
1768),° who 


presumably resumed by Glastonbury abbey.’ 


kinsman John Hippisley Coxe (d. 
bought a further estate there and left both to his 
third son Henry, a minor.’ Henry seems to have sold 
the land c. 1788 to John Lilly," who sold some land in 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 


In 1086 Walter of Douai’s combined holding at Ashcott 
and Pedwell measured 6 hides; the size of his demesne 
and of his 10 tenants’ holdings is not recorded, but 
there were 4 serfs. He had 12 a. of meadow and his 
stock comprised 4 beasts, 23 swine, and 55 sheep. Roger 
de Courcelles’ holding at Ashcott gelded for 2 hides and 
there was land for 3 ploughteams. The demesne 
measured 14% hide with a team of 2 oxen and 2 serfs. 
Two villeins and 3 bordars had 1 team and the 
remaining arable. There were 4 a, of meadow and 
stock comprising 1 riding horse, 2 cattle, 7 swine, 42 
sheep, and 8 she-goats.'° By 1171 the estate formerly 
held by Walter of Douai and lost by Juain of Ashcott 
had been resumed by Glastonbury abbey, and recorded 
stock on the demesne, presumably both in Asheott and 
Pedwell, were 16 oxen and 1 draught horse.'’ By 1189 
there were 28 oxen and 4 draught horses and rents de 
dono of 15s. 8d.'" By 1198 the demesne was let and rents 
were worth 30s. 8d., almost half gavel rents.'” In 1201 
rents had risen slightly, church scot was paid in wheat 


and hens, and on the demesne were two ploughs 


1 V.C.H. Som. i. 462, 

2 Above, this section, 

+ SRS, Ixiii, p. 478. 4 Ibid. xii, 24, 
5 V.CLH. Som. iv. 89; below, Moorlineh, manor PRO, C 

142/108, no, 120, 

6 §.R.O,, DD/HI 242, 290, 202; ibid. O/REL 40/1, 
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4 Ibid, Q/REL 49/1; ibid, DD/HIL 421, 

9 Ibid, DD/PLE, box 6; ibid. tithe award, 
10 Ibid. tithe award; ibid, DD/V/BWr 1,1, 
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1814 to Robert Beck Willy (d. 1847) who had married 
Anne Lilly, and in 1839 she held the Pedwell estate 
(over 260 4.).” The estate was probably broken up after 
her death and its descent has not been traced further. 

The principal estate at Pedwell centred on Pedwell 
Court, by 198% divided into three dwellings known as 
Old Court and 22 and 24 Taunton Road, The first 
named is an i&th-century extension to the north but 
the others are subdivisions of a medieval hall house and 
there is a detached medieval building, possibly a 
kitchen,!” 


TITHES 
In 1839 the rectorial tithes of Ashcott were commuted 
for £158 165.'' In 154% Shapwick rectory comprised 65. 
in rents from Pedwell, and tithes.'’ The Glastonbury 
almoner had a barn by 1541 presumably for tithe 
crops.'’ Great and small tithes on certain lands were 
owed to the rector of Walton in the 17th century. 
From the 16808 a composition was due in liew on 
c, #2 a, although the rector made attempts to exact 
tithe in kind.” 


although three were needed, 16 oxen and 2 draught 
horses, 1 sow, 1 boar, and & young pigs.”” 

Abbey tenants in 1189 comprised 11 half-virgaters, 
25 5-a. holders, later known as ferdellers, 2 of whom 
had additional land, and 5 holding fewer than 5 a. 
including a weaver, a carpenter, and a smith, Several 
half-virgaters owed only light services, usually vineyard 
or carrying, work and rent, one in honey, The others, 
with the 5-a. tenants, owed more onerous services 
including ploughing and paid hearth penny and corn 
at the feast of St. Martin (11 November), Some 5-a. 
tenants rendered church scot hens instead of corn, 
Most holding fewer than 5 a, were free of services, but 
one man was required to provide ironwork for 
ploughs. Corn and hay were said to be well gathered 
and the land well cultivated.’! 

By the mid 13th century the former Courcelles’ 
estate had shrunk through subinfeudation, and in 
1242-4 Geoffrey of Langley, owner of what remained, 
was accused of overpasturing at Ashcott and Walton 
with 150 goats and 20 cattle beyond the customary 16 
oxen assigned to the estate’? The Glastonbury abbey 
estate, perhaps twenty years later, comprised a demesne 


11 [bid tithe award, 

12 Ibid. DD/SG 12; below, Shapwick, rectory, 
14 Glos. R.O., D 2700/5G 1, 

14 S.R.O,, DD/SAS PR 1147/7. 
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holding of 545 a. of arable and 73 a. of meadow, much 
of the arable lying in units of 20 a. and more, the 
meadow mostly in a single unit of 64 a. in Dinmede 
Wheat, rye, barley, oats and beans were all sown in 
varying quantities, and two men were needed to keep 
the plough oxen. Tenants paid gavel rents of 66s, 114., 
larder rents of 17s., vineyard rents of 5s. 2d., Peter's 
Pence of 2s. 9d., 90 church scot hens, and eggs worth 
6d.' In 1257-8 wheat, barley, beans, and oats were 
grown and among the demesne stock were 24 cattle.” 
In 1274-5 wheat (203 a.), oats (66 a.), barley, and 
beans were sown on 290 a. and there were 32 cattle. 
Rents then amounted to £4 12s.” 

In the mid 13th century there were 15 half-virgaters, 
1 tenant holding 7% a., 19 with 5 a., and 1 with a house 
and croft. Rents had risen over the previous century 
and works had become more onerous, especially for the 
half-virgaters. Works included fencing at Pilton park, 
working in the vineyard at Glastonbury, and carrying 
wood from Baltonsborough and other supplies to 

tastonbury. The duties of tenants of 5 a, were less 
onerous than those of their large neighbours but 
included threshing and rick making.’ Later the 5-a. 
tenants were each required to do 140 day works 
(handen) as well as 2 days hoeing and two ploughing 
or carrying.” Eighteen tenants of 5 a. before the mid 
13th century were assumed to have up to 5 sheep each, 
which were folded with the lord’s flock in spring;° later 
in the century tenants kept horses, cattle, and geese,’ 

Glastonbury abbey took over more land in the 
1290s" and by 1300 its cash income included custom- 
ary rents of £6 9s. 5d., rents from life tenants of £3 6s, 
1d., some small increased rents, substantial entry fines, 
and an aid from all villeins worth £2 17s, Wheat and 
oats were the principal grain crops, but vetches had 
been sown in the previous year.’ Between 1306 and 
1312 rents almost doubled to over £12 6s., and by 1342 
had reached well over £17.'° 
demesne had contracted: there were 314 a. of arable 
and 44 a. of meadow in 1325'' and about the same in 
1334-5 when a third was fallow for one year, 82 a, for 
two, and the rest sown with wheat (106 a.), oats (29 a.) 
and beans (5 a.).'” 

During the 15th century rents rose from over £17 75, 
in 1428 to over £25 15s. in 1455 but then remained 


Correspondingly the 
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14 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS, 5258. 15 Ibid, 5285, 

16 I. J. E. Keil, “The Estates of the Abbey of Glaston, in the 
Later Middle Ages’, (Bristol Univ, Ph, D, thesis, 1963), 106-7. 


stable until the Dissolution, excluding the farm of the 
demesne, but in 1535 arrears totalled over fi1.'' By 
1427-8 there were only 208 a, of arable including 71 a 
of oats, 63 a, of wheat, and 4 a, of beans and the rest 
fallow, some for three years,'* By 1401-2 there had 
been a further reduction to 41 a, of oats and 48 a. ot 
wheat'” and only two ploughs were needed.'® Ay i 4oy 
the demesne was farmed for £5," reduced to tq by 


1534 when the acreage had reduced to ¢ 178 a, from 


over 260 a, of which 181 a, was arable ¢ 19a0.'" In 
1497 the farmer had pasture for cattle, horses, pigs, and 
sheep’? but apart from the barton there were no closes 
on the demesne before the Dissolution My isai, 
although Asheott field produced arable crops like 
dredge, part of it was used as meadow’! 

Small quantities of grain were consumed on the 
estate by the livestock or by the household, which 
was small and varied according to need.’ Hinds, 
later acremen, carters, cowherds, and drovers were 
employed and a shepherd when the abbey flock was 
in the parish,” Livestock, especially oxen and sheep, 
were moved between the abbey manors as necessary 
The sheep tlock regularly lett the parish and returned 
to it until the estate was farmed in the 1400s, In 1466 
212 sheep were sent to Ashcott trom Glastonbury, 
followed by 91, mainly ewes, in 1468" In i4az7-d 


there were § rams and 184 ewes with 164 lamba, 
producing nearly 15 stone of wool and 47 sheepakina” 
In 1390 a flock of 690 sheep was received tron 
Glastonbury’ and in 1494 the shepherd washed so7 
ewes which produced 16 stone of wool but no laniba,” 
In 1402—4 there were 441 ewes, probably including the 
200 Welsh ewes bought that year whose wool was 
thor k 


when 304 ewes produced wool but again no lamba,” 


sold.” The next record of the was in i4at 


The flock had increased to 154 ewes in 1444-5 bul 150 


died without lambing and in 
40 


1459-60 110° Were 


bought.” The flock was 148 in 1465-6 and 227 in 
1475-6, of which only 40 had lambs and 145 died"! A 
flock of 418 in 1491-2 produced §0 lamba and nearly 
11 stone of wool,” Church scot hens and eggs were 
sent to Glastonbury together with capons and peese 
bought and raised on the demesne,”’ but by the 14008 
poultry were also sold or supplied to Whitley hundred 
and other courts,’ The manor dovecot produced up to 
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360 squabs a year in the early 14th century but was 
farmed by 1325,' and by 1388 it was ruinous and 
appears not to have been repaired.’ Swarms of bees 
were hived and sold throughout the 14th century.’ In 
1331 two sows were bought which produced piglets for 
sale, but normally pigs were acquired as heriots and 
sold.* During the 14th century tenants’ sheep and pigs 
were impounded, including a flock of 80 ewes in 1452,” 
and in 1357 26 unringed pigs broke a ditch and got 
into the meadows.° 

Tenants were still classed as half-virgaters or ferdel 
lers c. 1520 whatever the actual size of their estate. The 
number of holdings was almost the same as in the 14th 
century: 16 half-virgaters, 14 ferdellers, and 6 cottagers, 
at least one of whom was a neif. Three tenements had a 
second dwelling, one of them a ferdeller’s messuage, a 
cottage and its land had been let for a church house, 
and § ferdeller’s holdings with tofts, presumably the 
sites of their houses, had been incorporated into other 
tenements, Ten of the holdings were at Pedwell.’ 

Arable land probably continued to predominate in 
the parish in the 17th century. In 1638 and 1659 a local 
man was licensed as a corn badger with up to three 
packhorses.” Ashcott farm (320 a.) was described in 
1715 as mostly poor ground hardly worth sowing,’ and 
in order to improve quality a tenant in 1710 was 
required to dung the arable and to leave part of the 
last crop of peas, beans, or vetches.'" During the 18th 
century there appears to have been a change to grass at 
Pedwell. The demesne c. 1729 had about 190 a, of 
arable and pasture, By 1742, although there was 
harness on one farm for 8 oxen only 4 were kept, 
and there were 13 milch cows in addition to calves, 
yearlings, and fattening cows, and a flock of 86 sheep 
and lambs. Produce comprised 30 tons of hay and 15 
cwt. of cheese as well as wheat and beans, In 1760 a list 
of improvements to be carried out on the estate 
included laying arable to French grass and inclosing 
the meadow. The larger farms were let at rack rents, but 
14s, of manor rents were received and payments for 
mowing and haymaking suggest that some meadow 
was kept in hand,.'' Ashcott was said to be mainly 
arable in the 1780s although the soil was poor and 
husbandry was neglected.’ 

Common rights on Turfmoor and Sedgemoor sur 
vived until the end of the 18th century and probably 
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extended to the whole of each moor, irrespective of 
parish boundaries, Pedwell manor had common rights 
over 12,000 a, of King’s Sedgemoor ¢ 1729,"" In 1769 
there were disputes with Shapwick over common on 
Sedgemoor. Inclosure was planned and 526 a, of moor 
were said to belong to Ashcott landowners, Pedwell 
Plain had already been divided from the rest of the 
moor and Nythe farm taken out of the moor,"* In 1794 
Turfmoor and Sedgemoor, 450 a, and 440 4, respect 
ively, were inclosed,’” 

In 1839 there were 1,434 a, of titheable grassland 
and 736 a. of arable. Moduses were due on ancient 
meadow and on cows and heifers in lieu of milk tithe, 
The largest holding was Pedwell farm with over 260 4, 
Six farms had between 100 a, and 200 4., 91% between 
50 a, and 100 a., seven between 25 a, and §0 a,, and 
eight fewer than 25 a.'° During the mid 19th century 
20 farms were recorded employing ¢ 50 labourers,'” In 
1467 cheese was said to be the chief article of sale. 
There was an ample supply of cottages’ but in 1474 
many lodgers were recorded and one elderly labourer 
lived ina stall.’’ By 1441 there appears to have been a 
fall in the number of labourers employed although the 
number of farms had hardly altered.”” Arable had 
shrunk to 465 a, in 1905 when there was 1,944 a, of 
grass,”! 

Holdings remained relatively modest in the 19208 
and in 1949 there were only four farms over 150 4.77 In 
1924 the 47-4. holding at Lockhill Hall had accom- 
modation for 14 cows, a cider house, granary, and 
three piggeries.”’ Cows were still milked in the open air 
at one farm in the 19508." There was a poultry farm 
near Piper's inn in the later 2oth century.”” 


WOODLAND 


In 1086 there was 40 a, of underwood at Pedwell,” 
Woodland at Southsuddon, probably Pedwell wood, 
and Whitley in the east of the parish covered about 
66 a, and was cropped in alternate years in the 14th 
century.’ A wood called Osenbulle or Esenhull was 
recorded in the i4th and 15th centuries, apparently 
part of Whitley wood,.’" Underwood from Whitley and 
Huccomb in the south-east was sold in 1449.7" About 
1520 the demesne included 24 a, of underwood in 
Whitley, Pedwell wood (40 a,), planted with oak, ash, 
hazel, maple, and thorn, was said to be saleable every 
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12th year and the vicar rented 4% a. at Talley on 
Pedwell Hill, although the great trees were later said to 
be reserved.’ The farmer of the demesne in the 1530s 
held 28 a. of pasture and underwood in Whitley in 
several.” In 1543 the clergy of Street were given rights 
to firewood, both hardwood and underwood in Ped- 
well and Eswele, probably Esenhull, and tenants of the 
manor were entitled to spars and stretchers.’ In 1838 
over 47 a. of woodland survived, some in small areas at 
Pedwell Hill and Priesthill in the south but mainly in 
coppices at Whitley,’ which had been cleared by 1885.° 
There were 25 a. of woodland in 1905.° 


TURBARY 


Turf cutting in the moor by tenants without licence 
was recorded in 1344-5.’ In 1531 and 1538 there were 
no turf tithes paid as none had been dug but tenants 
were said to have turf rights on Heath moor.* The lord 
of Pedwell manor had turbary rights on Turfmoor 
c. 1729° and under the 1798 inclosure award the 
poor were allowed 20 a. to cut for their own use.'® 
From 1808 turbary allotments were bought and sold 
and by the 1830s the first houses were being built on 
them.'' In 1839 some turbary allotments had returned 
to agricultural use!’ and it was said that all the turf had 
been cut in some areas. One plot was a new orchard 
and another produced alternate crops of wheat and 
potatoes,” 

Commercial exploitation of the peat had begun by 
1851 when three turf cutters and eight turf merchants 
were recorded.'* More houses were built on the moor 
and by 1866 a beerhouse had opened." In 1867 men, 
women, and children worked together turf cutting in 
spring and summer. It was considered demoralising 
work and the turf cutting community on the moor was 
described as uncivilised, their cottages small and over- 
crowded.'® In 1871 11 turf merchants lived in the 
parish and at least 13 in 1881 when a shop was open 
on the moor. Others probably cut turf part-time. Many 
allotments had been subdivided and at least one 
converted to a withy bed.'’ Hand cutting on small 
areas of moor continued into the 20th century dom- 
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11 Ibid. DD/CB 26. 12 Ibid. tithe award. 
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19 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1923, 1939). 
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inated by one or two extended families.'* A peat factory 
had been established near the railway station by the 
1920s, producing peat fuel, firelighters, mould, dust, 
litter, and bulb fibre.'? In 1947 it employed between 15 
and 20 workers.”° By 1967 there were two companies 
digging peat on over 50 a. and extraction had increased 
by 1972 but the industry has since declined. Digging 
was active in one small field in the 1990s.*! 


MILLS 


In the mid 13th century there was a mill in Ashcott 
belonging to the Glastonbury abbey cook. It was 
probably a windmill and was still owned by the cook 
in 1325.” It appears to have stood in the north-east, 
near the later Millslade Farm,” and was still in exist- 
ence in the later 14th century.” A miller was recorded 
in 1738. 
A horse mill at Pedwell was in decay by 1531.”° 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


A weaver and a carpenter were recorded in 11897’ and 
there may have been another weaver in the mid 13th 
century.”* A tanhouse south of Ashcott village had gone 
out of use by 1839. A brewery was in business at 
Pedwell between 1808 and 1839.”’ It may have gone 
out of use shortly afterwards and had been demolished 
by 1885.°° The Moor Brewery at Ashcott was founded 
in 1996." 

There was evidence of early 19th-century quarrying 
and brickmaking along the Taunton road and there 
were limekilns at Millslade farm, probably worked by 
the limeburner recorded in 1851, and in the extreme 
south-east.” In 1891 there was a family of quarrymen 
presumably working in the small quarry north of the 
church.*? 

Ashcott’s position on a major road _ probably 
accounted for the number of businesses in the 19th 
century: 27 households were engaged in trade in 
1811.4 In 1840 several mail coaches and waggons to 
London, Taunton, Bridgwater, and Exeter passed 
through daily and the village had a post office, two 
drapers, a grocer, a wheelwright, a surgeon, an attor- 
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ney, several building workers, and a straw bonnet 
maker. A tallow chandler, a cooper, and a basketmaker 
were recorded in 1841.’ In 1851 there were two 
solicitors, a broom maker, a builder employing eight 
men, and a saddler with two journeymen.’ A glover 
and a sieve maker were recorded in 1861 and a saddler 
and sack contractor in 1866.’ In 1871 there were at 
least six shops, one occupied by a harness maker, and 
another at Pedwell. Four women worked in a shoe 
factory, presumably at Street. Some women in 1861 
were shoe fitters and finishers.* A watchmaker was at 
work by 1889 and in 1891 there were several railway 
employees.’ There was a saddlery in 1909.” In 1939 
local businesses included a tanhouse and a hairdressing 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Ashcott formed a single tithing and paid a fine to 
Whitley hundred, also known as Post and Sine, 
amounting in the 15308 to 5s, probably twice a year, 
By the 18th century the sum was 145. 4d, a year paid by 
a number of inhabitants until 1739. Thereafter until 
1836 or later it was paid out of the poor rates," 
Halimote and manor courts were held two or four 
times a year between the 13th and 16th centuries, 
'2 1299-1300,'" and for 
several years between 1304 and 1408,'* estreats for 
1544-5,’ and a copy of court roll for 1691,'° In 
addition to tenancies the courts dealt with pleas 


Court rolls survive for 1265, 


between tenants, agricultural matters including fines 
for bad husbandry and presentments of dead animals, 
ditching, repairs to buildings, appointments of reeves, 
unlicensed turf cutting, villein tenants living or marry- 
ing out of the manor, collecting male chevage, and 
thefts.'’ By the later 14th century courts were held at 
Shapwick, and were still held there twice a year in the 
15408 When business appears to have been confined to 
tenancies and strays,'” The pound, recorded in 1342,'” 
probably abutted the church yard,’ 

The churchwardens were recorded in 1520, 


Ai 


and in 
the 17th and early 18th centuries were responsible for 
maintenance of several rhynes, gates, and bridges, the 
parish house, and the parish land, They also relieved 
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salon’ and in 1947 there were an agricultural engineer 
employing three people, three general shops, a butcher, 
an ironmonger, shoe- and car-repairers, and a district 
nurse, Pour shops remained open in 1940 together 
with a hairdresser and two garages,” The store and post 
office remained open with a hairdresser, a furniture 
maker, and a catering butcher's, 


VAIM 


By 1440 a stock fair was held at Ashcott on 9 January,” 
School children were given a holiday for the fair in 
1901 and it was recorded in directories until 1949 but 
no other evidence for it has been found,’” 


large numbers of travellers and in 1707-4 contributed 
towards the repair of a house, possibly the parish 
house,” In the 17th century the parish shared with 
its neighbours responsibility for maintenance of the 
Bridgwater road and Burrow bridge.”’ The overseer 
paid poor relief in cash by the late 14th century and 
also paid for repairs to ditches, hedges, and gates,” 
The parish house south-west of the churchyard, 
sometimes called the church house or poorhouse, 
was probably the former church house and was let 
out in 1723 and 1755.” ‘The overseers of the poor 
maintained it from the late 14th century and in 1764 
bought furniture and other household items for the use 


“In 1844 there were 19 people there,”” In 


of the poor, 
1639 the house had become the property of the 
churchwardens and was still occupied by paupers,”” 
In 1852 it was used as a school and in 1849 as a 
temporary church,” By 1891 part was 4 private house, 
In 1948 it was said to form part of the church charity 
property, in 1949 was in need of repair, and was used 
as a store until ¢, 1964 when dwellings for the elderly 
were built on the site,” 

Asheott formed part of the Bridgwater poor-law 
union from 1846, from 1894 was part of Bridgwater 
rural district, and in 1974 was absorbed into Sedge. 
moor district,” 
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ASHCOTT 


CHURCH 


ORIGINS, PATRONAGE AND ENDOWMENT 
Ashcott was originally a chapelry of Shapwick' and was 
mentioned as such in a list of the churches and chapels 


of Glastonbury abbey in 1168.° In 1269 the vicar of 


Shapwick agreed with the abbey to a transfer of all or 
some of his glebe, including his residence, from Shap- 
wick to Ashcott,’ and probably for that reason the 
living was often described as the vicarage of Ashcott." 
The living continued to be annexed to Shapwick after 
the dissolution of Glastonbury.’ From 1974 it was also 
held with Burtle.° 

In 1189 tithes of freeholders were payable to the 
sacrist of Glastonbury abbey’ and in the 13th century a 
pension of 5s. was payable to the abbey.* Before 1269 
the chaplain of Ashcott had 2 virgate of arable land 
and associated meadow,’ and Sampson, evidently the 


chaplain, was described both as vicar and decanus of 


Asheott.'® From 1269 the vicars of Shapwick had tithe 
sheaves from untaxed crofts as before, with named 
exceptions, and the 2 virgate of arable with most of the 
meadow.'! The tithes were valued at £7 in the mid 16th 
century.'” In 1638 there was over 51 a. of glebe in 
Ashcott and the vicar was entitled to personal tithes, 
corn tithes from Pedwell fields, and tithe hay and 
sheaves from certain specified closes elsewhere.'* In 
1839 the vicar was awarded a rent charge of £160 in 
lieu of Ashcott tithes and held 40 a. of glebe there." 
Much of the glebe was sold in 1920, the rest in 1968." 

A house with a croft next to the chapel was assigned 
to Shapwick vicarage in 1269.'° In 1638 a dovecot, 
barn, and outbuildings stood near the house.'’ The 
house was said to have been burnt down ‘many years’ 
before 1840.'" 


CHURCH LIFE 
In 1535 the vicar of Shapwick employed a chaplain at 
Ashcott for £5 6s. 8d.'° There was no communion table 
in 1600 but one had been acquired by 1634 when it was 
railed but the church was short of linen and plate.’ In 
1665 a minister was paid £20.’' There were some 20 
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communicants at Ashcott c 1788.7 In 1815 there was 
no curate and only one Sunday service was held, 
alternately morning and evening.** By 1827 there was 
a resident curate although still only one service.” 
Throughout most of the 19th century Ashcott was 
served by curates paid by the vicar of Shapwick; they 
found their own accommodation in the parish.”” In 
1843 there was one Sunday service and communion 
was celebrated four times a year, but by 1873 there 
were two Sunday services, monthly communions, and 
midday celebrations on feastdays. The curate was said 
to have sole charge.” During the early 20th century 
two Sunday services were held but in the 1960s they 
were reduced to one.”’ 

About a. was required to 
provide the holy loaf and the churchwardens held on 
lease a cottage and curtilage on which to build a church 


1520 the tenant of ”% 


house.’* The house later became a poorhouse.”’ 


CHURCH FABRIC 

The church of All Saints was so dedicated by c. 1244.°° 
It was rebuilt in the Perpendicular style, the nave with 
parapets of pierced quatrefoils and a painted roof with 
pierced panels above the beams. The chancel was 
originally without a parapet but its arch incorporated 
a foliated capital of ‘early Gothic work’. The west tower 
bears the initials of John Selwood, abbot of Glaston- 
bury 1456-92. Fragments of medieval glass, some 
carved benches, and a stone pulpit survived in the 
18208."! 

In 1762-3 a gallery was built at one end of the nave 
and a second, at the other, by the 1780s.°* Before 1830 
the south porch was added with a private pew above. In 
1831, evidently according to designs by J. Baron Beard 
of ‘Taunton, the north wall of the nave was rebuilt 
further north to provide additional seating,’ its roof 
was ceiled, a three-decker pulpit built, partly from 
17th-century woodwork, and the east gallery replaced 
by one on the north side of the nave. Later a vestry was 
constructed on the north side of the chancel.*’ In 1888 
controversial proposals by Edward Dampier of Colche- 
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ster (Essex), resulted in the rernoval of the west gallery, 
with its stair in the north-west corner, and the private 
pew over the porch. The chancel roof and nave ceiling 
date from this period. An organ charnber with heating 
charnber beneath filled the space between the vestry 
and the north-east corner of the nave, and west-facing 
pews in the chancel were replaced by choir stalls, A low 
stone screen was installed between chancel and nave, 
and the font was placed under the tower,’ 

The south and east chancel windows are by c, 2B, 
Kernpe.’ The Royal Arms are those of the house of 
Hanover after 1#16,' The tower screen, from Putleigh 
Court, was installed in 1954, and the communion rails 
are of c, 1964, The statute of Christ in the nave was 
given in 1946." 

The plate includes a plain cup and cover of 1645 and 


a paten of 172% given in 1425.’ There are six bells 


NONCONFORMITY 


In 1412 a house in the parish was licensed for 
Methodists and in 142% a chapel was built at Pedwell 
by Wesleyans.'* Membership was 27 in 1440 but had 
fallen to 12 by 1441,’ In 1960 average attendance was 
y in the morning and 10 in the afternoon,’” Hy 1967 
there was only one Sunday service, alternately morning 
and afternoon, and until 1979 4 monthly Wednesday 
service.’ ‘The chapel remained open in 1997 with a 
service once a fortnight, The chapel, on Pedwell Hill, 1s 
built of rendered stone with a hipped pantile roof and 
lancet windows 

Primitive Methodists were established in Ashecott by 
152 when a revival was planned, There was a preach 
ing place in the village and at Ashcott Corner on the 
Meare boundary during the 14508."" A building was 


EDUCATION 


There was an unlicensed teacher in the parish in 
1586." By 1419 4 Sunday school had been established 
with 76 children.” [t remained open in 1425"! and had 


50 pupils in 1444 when 40 children attended a day 
i §.80,, D/D/CE 1444/14 

1 Pevanet, 5S, & W, Som, 77-4 
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including two of the 16506 by Robert Austen, one of 
1949, and the rest of the 19th century.” The registers 
date from 1724;’ the earlier ones, probably including 
the paper book presented in 1660, are said to have been 
destroyed in a fire in 1920,” 

Glastonbury abbey owned a chapel at Pedwell by 
1164.” Under an agreement made in 1315 the chapel, 
described as a chantry and dedicated to St, Martin, was 
to be served from Ashcott two days a week and on 
Sunday, The chantry had 11 a, of land in Pedwell.’® In 
1419 the duty had not been performed.’ The chapel 
was recorded c, 1520’” but its site is unknown. 

In the mid 13th century Sir Geoffrey of Langley was 
allowed to build a chapel in his court at Ashcott and to 
have his own chaplain, provided that the rights of 
church Ashcott chapel were not 


Shapwick and 


harmed,’” 


registered for worship in 1454,'" and in 1857 a chapel 
was built on what later became Chapel Hill on land 
sold to trustees that year for a chapel and school.” Two 
Sunday services were held in 1934 with a fortnightly 
weekday service,’ The chapel was demolished in 1960 
and the schoolroom, rebuilt in timber ¢ 1930, was 
converted into a chapel, opened in 1964.7 By 1965 
there was only one service on Sundays’ and by 1985 
one a fortnight, The chapel closed ¢, 1986.“ 

A house was licensed for use by Particular Baptists in 
1419,7" 

xclusive Brethren were meeting in the parish in the 
late soth century,”” A meeting room on the Bridgwater 
road was registered in 1958.7’ It closed c. 1995 and was 
converted into offices,” 


achool at parents’ expense.” In 1839 there were 40 
children but the teachers were about to leave.’’ In 1847 
there were two schools open on weekdays and on 
Sundays teaching a total of §3 boys and 65 girls. In 
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CATCOTT 


1852 a National school was established in the former 
poorhouse and later moved to new premises south- 
west of the churchyard.’ A Sunday school was estab- 
lished c. 1855 at the Primitive Methodist chapel.* In 
1867 an infant school was said to be well attended in 
winter when the children’s labour was not required.’ 
A school board was established in 1874 and took 
over the former National school with 28 children. By 
1887 there were 137 children on the books but attend- 
ance was poor until the 1900s when parents were 
threatened with prosecution.’ In 1903 there were 95 
children on the register and an evening continuation 
school was held.” The school moved to a new building 
in High Street in 1911 and in the following year there 
were 100 children on the books.° Pupil numbers 
fluctuated, falling to 68 in 1925 but rising to 91 in 


1935. Large numbers of evacuees from Bristol and the 
south-eastern counties joined the school between 1930 
and 1942: 30 were registered on one day in April 1942," 
From 1955 it took primary children only; by 1075 
there were 154 On the books. In 1986 a new building 
was opened in Ridgeway and the old school was 
converted into dwellings. In 1996 there were 120 
children registered.” 

The Kewer family kept a boarding and day school for 
girls between 1840 and 1861'° and the Chapple family 
kept another at Lower Pedwell between 1861 and 
1891.'' Elmhurst preparatory school, formerly at 
Weston super Mare, was in Ashcott in 19480," and 
between 1967 and 1984 Ashcott House was used by 
Millfield school, as a girls’ boarding house until 1078 


and then as a boys’ house," 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR 


By will dated 1730 Richard Miles of Funchal, Madeira, 
gave £300 to repair his father’s tomb and provide bread 
for the poor of Ashcott not receiving relief. In 1737 
£54, presumably what was left of the Miles bequest, 
and £7 3s. from the parish was invested in land which, 
with further capital raised from sales of timber, pro- 
duced an income in 1786 of £15 115. 6d.'" By 1806 the 
land had been combined with property given by John 
Hurman in 1753 for the use of the church and was 


CATCOTT 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The parish and former chapelry of Catcott, like its 
neighbours Edington and Chilton Polden, stretches 
roughly northwards across the Brue valley in a 
narrow band from the Polden ridge.'* It was formerly 
part of the ancient parish of Moorlinch and includes 


the compact village of Catcott, on the lower slope of 


the ridge, and part of the hamlet of Burtle 4 km, across 


the moor to the north. On Catcott Heath an area of 


1 S.R.O., C/E 4/380/7; Ashcott church guide; O.S, Map 6", 
Som. LI. SE. (1885 edn.). 
2 §.R.O., D/N/smc 4/2/16. 
3 Rep. Com. Children and Women in Agric., p. 485. 
4 S.R.O., C/E 4/380/7; ibid. DD/X/ASTT 1-2. 
5 Ibid. C/E 4/380/7. 
6 Ibid. DD/X/ASTT 2; D/R/bw 22/1/5. 
7 Ibid. C/E 4/64. 
9 Ibid. C/E 4/64; Ashcott church guide. 
10 Som. Co. Gaz. Dir. (1840); P.O. Dir. Som. (1861); P.R.O., 
HO 107/964; ibid. RG 9/1627. 
11 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861); P.R.O., RG 9/1627; RG 10/2391; RG 
12/1887. 
12 S.R.O., D/CC/bw 7/148; ibid. D/R/bw 13/4/1; Kelly’s Dir. 


8 Ibid. DD/X/ASTT 3, 


known as the Church and Poor estate, In 1825 it was 
said that too much of the £70 rent was given to the 
church; the poor received up to £2 each at Christmas,” 
By the 1850s ¢, £35 was distributed to the poor from 
the rent of Poor Estate farm, south of the church." The 
Miles and Hurman Eleemosynary Charity, divided 
from the Ecclesiastical Charity under an Order of 
1909, had an income of £5,724 in 1995, used to relieve 
general or individual need." 


27.5 ha. of ‘mixed fen’, botanically the richest site on 
the peat moors and of importance to ornithologists 
and entomologists, has been designated a site of Special 
Scientific Interest.'” 

The parish was 7 km, in length and 1.4 km, at its 
widest; a detached area of 250 a, on King’s Sedgemoor, 
to the south of Moorlinch parish, was added after 
inclosure in 1800, In 1842 the parish measured 
1,993 a.” 
transferred to Moorlinch,” In 1981 the creation of 


In 1933 the King’s Sedgemoor area was 


Som, (1939), 

13 S.R.O,, D/DC/sedg 13/10; inf, from archivist, Millfield 
sch., Street, 

14 Char, Don, pp, 10789; 11th Rep, Com, Char, 484, 

15 11th Rep. Com, Char, 484-5, 

16 8.R.O,, Q/RSe 3/2; ibid, tithe award; 0.5, Map 6", Som, LI 
SE. (1885 edn,), 

17 Char, Com, reg.; inf, from clerk, 

18 This article was completed in 1998, 

19 Peat in Central Som, (Som, C.C, 1967), 1415; A, J, Willis, 
‘Vegetation of Catcott Heath’, Proc, Bristol Nat, Soe, 41 (1966), 
297~304. 

20 S.R.O,, O/RDe 56, a1 

22 Ibid, GP/D, box 19; Som, Review Order (1943), 


Ibid, tithe award, 
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FIG. 13. Catcott parish 1842, with detached portion to south (inset) 
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the civil parish of Burtle and the transfer of that part of 
the parish south of the Glastonbury—Bridgwater road 
to Moorlinch and Stawell reduced Catcott civil parish 
to 422 ha. (1,043 a.).! 

The parish lies on the northern slope of the Polden 
ridge, falling from nearly 98 m. on Billicombe Hill over 
Keuper Marl followed by clay and limestone to 23 m. at 
the northern edge of the village. There a narrow band 
of alluvium may represent hill wash or a former 
watercourse. Beyond is peat marsh at 3 m., into 
which the sand and gravel of the Burtle Beds intrudes 
from the west. The clay was described in the later 18th 
century as rather cold and wet.’ Stone was extracted for 
paving in the 18th century, presumably from the 
quarry north-west of the village.* 

Boundaries to east and west are largely man-made 
watercourses and earth banks: Catcott Wall or the great 
wall and Manor Rhyne mark the limit with Edington 
on the west; Mill Brook, another Manor Rhyne, and 
Black Ditch the division from Shapwick to the east.* In 
the earlier 14th century the White Ditch divided 
Catcott from Shapwick.° A new cut was made between 
the two c. 1651.° The northern boundary is the river 
Brue, the southern until 1981 a roughly triangular area 
south of the Glastonbury—Bridgwater road including 
parts of Socombe and Billicombe hills.’ 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The village settlement is an irregular grid apparently 
formed around three east-west routes which follow 
the contours of the lower slopes of the Polden scarp. 
The most southerly, known as the Broadway from 
Catcott westwards, was diverted to the south in its 
course to Shapwick along a second route named 
Lippets Way. A second route eastwards was in use 
in the 1780s but had been abandoned by 1822.* The 
name Katherine Cross, evidently marking an inter- 
section, was mentioned in 1613 but has not been 
identified.’ The ridge route, possibly Roman in 
origin, was turnpiked by the Bridgwater trust in 
1759.'° The only route north from the village ends 
at Catcott Burtle, where further progress is either east 
or west. 

The Glastonbury canal, constructed between 1829 
and 1833, crossed the parish between Catcott village 
and Catcott Burtle. It was closed in 1853 and was 
replaced by a railway built along its northern bank.'! 


1 Census, 1981; The Sedgemoor (Parishes) Order 1981 (Statu- 
tary Instrument 1981/148). 
2 Geol. Sury. 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 296 (1973 edn.); 
S.R.O., A/AQP 35/10. 
3 S.R.O., D/P/hun 13/2/3; D/P/pur 4/1/1; ibid. tithe award. 
4 O.S. Map 6", Som. XXXIX. SE. (1889 edn.), LI. NE. (1885 
edn.). 
Seb ueke. MS. 3321, f.23- 6 S.R.O., DD/X/WR 4. 
7 Above. 8 S.R.S. lxxvi, maps 1782, 1822. 
9 S.R.O., tithe award; ibid. DD/S/WH 172: Tynte to Ashe. 
10 Som. C.C. Sites and Mons. Rec.; J. B. Bentley and B. J. 
Murless, Som. Roads, i. 23. 
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That railway, opened in 1854 and operated by the 
Somerset and Dorset Railway, closed in 1966." 


POPULATION 


About 1550 there were said to be 30 households in 
Catcott chapelry with 7 score people.’ In 1563 there 
were said to be 32 households," and c. 1785 67 houses, 
including 8 in Catcott Burtle, with c. 360 inhabitants.’ 
In 1801 the population was 391. It had nearly doubled 
by 1851 but thereafter fell nearly every decade until 
1961. Boundary changes in 1981 masked growth 
during the 1970s, and the total in 1991 was 476."° 


SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


Mesolithic flints and prehistoric pottery have been 
found both east and north of the village, and a 
Romano-British burial and associated pottery have 
been found on the edge of the present settlement at 
Townsend. Catcott village is built around an irregular 
grid, probably created by three existing east—west 
routes. There is some indication of shrinkage of 
settlement both to the west of the village and immedi- 
ately south of the church.’? Open arable fields lay 
around Catcott village to the north, east, and west 
until the earlier 18th century.'* The hamlet of Catcott 
Burtle, in the moors to the north, was created following 
inclosure of the area in 1799.'” In the mid 19th century 
there were two scattered settlements between Catcott 
village and Catcott Burtle on Broad Drove and Catcott 
Heath.” 

The older surviving houses are mostly on the west 
side of the village and include Dial House, dating from 
the late 15th century, Old House, Barton Farm, and 
Tarry House of the later 16th or the earlier 17th 
century, and Manor House from the 17th century. 
Orchard House, on the east side of the village, incor- 
porates the top of a 13th-century window, probably 
removed from the church. Among the farmhouses, Hill 
Farm is of the 18th century and Langlands Farm of 
Celso. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


A maypole in church and ‘cushion’ dancing with 
minstrels were practised in the earlier 17th century.” 
A revel was held at Catcott before the First World 
War.”’ The West Polden Friendly Society, registered in 
1839, included members from Catcott.”* 


11 C. Hadfield, Canals of S.W. Eng. 78-83. 

12 R. Atthill, Som. and Dors. Rly. (1985), 21, 182. 

13 S.R.S. xxvii. 290. 14 S.D.N.Q. xxx. 86. 
15 S.R.O., A/AQP 35/10. 

16 V.C.H. Som. ii. 350; Census. 

17 Som. C.C. Sites and Mons. Rec. 

18 S.R.O., DD/S/WH 172; below, econ. hist., agriculture. 

19 S.R.O., Q/RDe 56. 20 P.R.O., HO 107/1925. 
21 S.D.N.Q. xxi. 44; S.R.O., DD/V/BWr 6.2—4. 

22 RE.E.D.: Som. & Bath, ed. Stokes and Alexander, i. 71-2. 
23 Weston Mercury, 13 Nov. 1990. 

24 S.R.O., Q/RSf 1. 
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Nine ale sellers were in beach of the assize in 1280, 
nine in 1311, and six brewers were operating illegally in 
1418.' Two ale sellers and a tapster were reported in 
1536.’ A victualler was in business in 1620 and licensed 
tipplers in 1630 and in the 18th century suggest the 
existence of a single inn.’ By 1842 there were three, the 
King William in Catcott village, and the Globe and the 
Burtle inn at Burtle.* The King William and the Globe 
were joined by a beer retailer by 1861, and by 1871 
there were six inns in business.? One of the six may 
have been the later New Inn, said to have been open by 
1869, which closed in 1921.° Both the Royal Oak in the 
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centre of Catcott village and the Crown in Moor Lane 
had opened by 1875.’ In 1881 the First and Last was 
named at Burtle.® After 1921 there were six licensed 
premises at least until 1939, the Royal Oak having been 
rebuilt and become the Royal Hotel by 1910.’ In 1998 
there remained the King William and the Crown in 
Catcott and the Olde Burtle Inn at Burtle. 

Fifteen people were fined for their support of 
Cornish rebels in 1497.'° In 1685 an attack was made 
on a house in Catcott by some of the duke of 
Monmouth’s supporters;'' one man from the village 
was accused of complicity in the rebellion.’” 


MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES 


CATCOTT MANOR 


In 1086 Roger de Courcelles held 5 hides at Catcott, 
which were recorded with Glastonbury abbey’s Shap- 
wick estate.'* The land continued to be held of 
Glastonbury as 1 fee presumably until the Dissolu- 
tion.'* In 1630 it was said to be held of Edington 
manor.'” 

Giffard Whiting held the fee c. 1198,'° but by the 
early 1260s a mesne tenancy had been created and the 
fee was divided between two sisters, Mary wife of 
Jocelin de Bathusia or Bause, and Isabel, wife of 
David Basset.'? By 1284 Mary had been succeeded by 
Thomas de Bause,'* and in 1303 both Thomas and 
Matthew de Bause were recorded as owners.’” By 1337 
they had been followed by Thomas, son of Thomas 
Trivet.*° Thomas’s heirs in 1405 were John Verney, 
Robert Orchard, John Pokeswell, John Wiveliscombe, 
and Christine Clopton, descendants of his three daugh- 
ters.”! Robert Orchard (d. 1413), John Pokeswell, and 
Christine Clopton (d. 1412) all had small holdings in 
Catcott in the early 15th century,” and John Verney 
continued his family holding until 1549 or later.” 

Anselm Basset, son of Isabel Whiting and David 
Basset, was granted the % fee by his mother and 


1 P.R.O., SC 2/200/56; Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10657, 
10767. 
2 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 5814. 
S.R.O., Q/RLa 3; 10/5—6, 9, 13; 33. 
Ibid. tithe award. 
P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866); P.R.O., RG 10/2391. 
SRO; Os/LIG a: 
P.O. Dir. Som. (1875); $.R.O., DD/X/HN 2. 
P.R.O., RG 11/2378. 
Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1902-39). 
10 Fines Imposed in 1497, ed. A. J. Howard, 34. 
1D Sioa XRVe F701 7 Le 12 Ibid. bxxix. 111. 
13 V.C.H. Som. i. 461. 
14 S.R.S. xxvi. 79; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, pp. 161-2. 
15 S.R.S. Ixvii, pp. 133-4. 
16 Surveys of Glastonbury, ed. Stacy, 243; S.R.S. xxvi. 79. 
17 SRG Vad, 220: 
18 Ibid. xxvi. 80; Feud. Aids, iv. 290. 
19 Feud. Aids, iv. 306; S.R.S. lix, p. 154. 
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stepfather in 1262-3.** Anselm was followed by John 
Basset, who held it in 1284-5 and 1305.” By 1344 the 
fee had passed to the heirs of Sir Walter of Romsey, and 
in 1348 Sir Walter of Romsey did homage for ¥% fee.*° 
Sir Walter died in 1403 and was followed by his 
grandson Thomas.” Thomas was still holding the fee 
in 1405,°° but no further reference to it has been found. 

Roger Whiting (fl. 1242-3)” was the terre tenant of 
Catcott when the fee was divided between Mary and 
Isabel Whiting,”° and by 1262-3 he had been followed 
by Thomas Whiting.*’ By 1284-5 Laurence of Catcott 
was the tenant,” and by 1316 John of Catcott,”’ also 
known as John Whiting, was in possession. He was still 
alive in 1346.°* By 1362 the family, in the person of 
Alice of Catcott, seems to have acquired a fraction of 
the Trivet fee,*° and in 1372 both Alice and Walter of 
Catcott were described as lords.*° In 1403 Walter 
Catcott was tenant of the Romsey fee.*’ Walter died 
in 1405 when his heir was his daughter Alice, wife of 
William Hampton.** Philip Hampton had an interest 
in the former Trivet fee in 1412,” and in 1429 Philip 
and his wife Alice settled what was called Catcott 
manor on Elizabeth, evidently Alice’s daughter, and 
on her husband William Viel.*° Philip was the ancestor, 
possibly great-grandfather,*! of Lucy (d. 1504) and 


20 S.R.S. xxvi. 80; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10588, p. 14. 

21 Cal. Ing. p.m. xviii, p. 355; V.C.H. Som. vi. 139. 

22 Feud. Aids, vi. 503, 513; Cal. Ing. p.m. xix, p. 371; XX, 
pp- 28-9. 

Ae SHAGoH Oak, TOR 

24 Ibid. vi. 196; lxili, pp. 388-9. 

25 Feud. Aids, iv. 290, 306; S.R.S. xxvi. 80; lix, p. 154. 

26 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10588, pp. 14, 17, 24. 

27 Cal. Inq. p.m. xviii, p. 328. 28 Ibid. p. 355. 

29 S.R.S. xi, pp. 146-7, 160. 30 Ibid. v. 2, 229; xxvi. 79. 

31 Ibid. lxiii, p. 388. 32 Feud. Aids. iv. 290. 

33 Ibid. 317. 34 S.R.S. lxiii, p. 389; Feud. Aids, iv. 350. 

35 Cal. Inq. p.m. xi, pp. 390-1. 

36 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10644. 

37 Cal. Ing. p.m. xviii, p. 328. 

38 Ibid. p. 355; Cal. Fine R. 1399-1405, 310. 

39 Cal. Ing. p.m. xix, p. 371. 40 S.R.S. xxii. 75. 

41 Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. 588; H. T. Ellacombe, Hist. 
Bitton (1881), 100. 
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Joan (d. 1506), coheiresses of the Hampton family.’ 
Joan’s heir was her son (Sir) Thomas Newton, 
although her surviving husband Sir Edmund Gorges 
held the manor by curtesy until his own death in 1511.7 
Sir Thomas Newton died in 1519 and his son, also 
Thomas, in 1521 when the manor passed to (Sir) John 
Newton, Sir Thomas’s brother.’ Sir John (d. 1568) was 
followed in succession by his son Henry (d. 1599), by 
his grandson Sir Theodore (d. 1630), and by his great- 
grandson (Sir) John,* the last of whom was created a 
baronet in 1660 and died without issue in 1661.° 
Thereafter the manor seems to have been divided 
between Ann and Elizabeth, wives of John Palmer and 
William Townsend.° Ann’s share seems to have passed 
in 1666 to Sir Thomas Brydges, and to have been united 
with the other share in or before 1712.’ The immediate 
ownership of Elizabeth’s share is not clear but from c. 
1712 it descended like Huntspill de la Hayes in the 
Brydges family.* It was bought from Henry Brydges 
(d. 1771), duke of Chandos, by Sir John (later Baron) 
Henniker (d. 1803), the duke’s brother-in-law,’ and 
passed to his son John Henniker-Major, Baron Henni- 
ker (d. 1821), who settled it in 1804 on two of his three 
sons.'° By 1822 the manor had passed to Sir Frederick 
Henniker Bt. (d. 1825), son of the third son, Sir Brydges 
Trecothic Henniker, Bt. (d. 1816).'’ Sir Frederick was 
succeeded in turn by his brothers Sir Augustus (d. 1849) 
and Aldborough (d. 1880), and by Aldborough’s son 
John Granville Henniker, who died in 1914. The last 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 


Catcott was assessed at five hides in 1086 when it was 
recorded as part of Shapwick.*? No distinction was 
noted between demesne and tenant holdings. The 
destruction of a dyke c. 1242 may suggest some 
opposition to drainage.“ In the 13th and the 14th 
century land seems to have been held by outsiders,” 
and in 1327 its taxpayers were apparently more sub- 


1 P.R.O., C 142/20, no. 72; C 142/38, no. 46; Visit. Som. 1531 
and 1573, ed. F. W. Weaver, 55. 
PEO. GC 142/78, no. 82. 
3 Ibid. C 142/38, no. 46. 
4 Ibid. C 142/148, no. 30; C 142/257, no. 77; S.R.S. lxvii, 
Ppp. 133-4. 
5 G.E.C. Baronetage, iii. 109. 
6 P.R.O., CP 25/2/715/14 Chas. II Mich.; CP 25/2/716/19 & 
20 Chas. II Hil. 
7 Ibid. CP 25/2/716/18 Chas. II East.; CP 25/2/962/11 Anne 
Mich. 
8 Below, Huntspill, manors. 
9 Complete Peerage, vi. 437-8; Burke, Peerage (1949), 994; 
Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. 432. 
10 P.R.O., CP 43/755, rot. 230; CP 25/2/1402/44 Geo. III 
Mich. 
11 Ibid. CP 25/2/1516/3 Geo. IV Trin.; Burke, Peerage 
(1949), 994. 
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was followed by his son Robert John Aldborough 
Henniker (later Bt.),'? who broke up the estate in 
1918-19 and sold the lordship in 1919 to the Revd. 
Dr. Frederick William Bussell. Lordship then com- 
prised income from stocking the droves on the moor 
less the cost of maintaining bridges and drains.'’ In 
1941 Bussell offered the lordship as a gift to the 
parochial church council, but the council declined 
and no further reference to it has been found." 


OTHER ESTATES 


In 1262 the rectorial tithes formerly belonging to 
Moorlinch rectory were acquired by Glastonbury 
abbey and until the Dissolution were assigned to the 
abbey almoner.’” Thereafter they were leased by the 
Crown under the title of Shapwick rectory or Shapwick 
and Moorlinch manor.'® In 1784 Catcott tithes were 
settled on Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Strangways 
and wife of William Gould. She died in 1839.'’ The 
Hon. H. B. T. Strangways (d. 1920), grandson of 
Elizabeth, was lay rector in 1902, and his niece Miss 
Helen Vialls Strangways was so described in 1939.'* In 
1760 the tithes were let for £31, and in 1842 were 
commuted for £100.” 

Both Buckland and Burtle priories had land in 
Catcott which was sold after the Dissolution.” The 
Burtle land was owned by Sir John Portman on his 
death in 1612 and then passed to his son Sir Henry.”' 
The Portman family continued as owners until 1827.” 


stantial than those of Cossington and Chilton Polden.”* 
In 1531-2 the grain crop was entirely dredge corn.” 
Land in the tithing continued to be held as part of 
larger estates in the 15th and the 16th century.** The 
Tynte estate in Catcott in the early 17th century 
included small farms entirely confined to the parish, 
such as that of Thomas Tilley which measured only 
14 a. and comprised a house, strawhouse, orchard, and 
barton, 2 small plots of grassland, 2% a. of turbary, and 


12 Burke, Peerage (1949), 994. 

13 FE. W. Bussell, A few notes on the hist. and status of Catcott 
(priv. print. Croydon, 1927); S.R.O., D/P/cat 23/1. 

TAO .REO2) D/P) cate23)/ ate 

15 S.R.S. lix, pp. 33-4; Glos. R.O., D 2700/SG 1. 

16 Below, Moorlinch, Shapwick, manors. 

17 S.R.O., DD/SG 4. 

18 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1902, 1939); pedigree from Mr. Robin 
Harris. 

19 S.R.O., DD/SG 25; ibid. tithe award. 

20 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xv, p. 556; xxi (1), p. 769. 

21 S.R.S. lxvii, p. 138. 22 S.R.O., D/P/chi.p 3/2/3. 

23) ViC. Hs SOM ty AG. 24 S.R.S. xi, pp. 146-7. 

25 Ibid. vi. 164, 2903 xii. 26; xxii. 6-7; Close R. 1247-51, 5373 
Cal. Close, 1364-8, 144; Pole MS. 843, 845, 959. 

26) S:R-S. Ii.20; 

27 Glos. R.O., D 2700/SG 1. 

28 S.R.S. xxii. 146; li, p. 81; Ixvii, p. 45. 
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the rest in 8 plots of arable, most of it scattered in the 
common fields. There was also common turbary and 
15 beast leazes on the moors.' The moors themselves 
were defined in 1638 as 241 a. of meadow described as 
in Catcott and Shapwick and 1,232 a. in Catcott Moor 
in the tenure of Lady Newton.” 

In 1638 a local resident was licensed to be a badger 
of wheat,’ perhaps a reflection of the prominence of the 
crop there. Among the leading farmers in the mid 17th 
century was Thomas Durston’ whose descendants still 
occupied freeholds in the 1850s.’ The principal hold- 
ing, known by 1781 as the Farm, was then leased to the 
Digby family, who were succeeded in 1826 by the Revd. 
John Dampier. Members of the Melliar family were 
also substantial tenants.° 

The conversion of arable to grassland following 
piecemeal inclosure of the open fields resulted in a fall 
in the value of tithes between 1674 and 1760.’ The land 
was said in the 1780s to have been ‘tolerably fruitful’ and 
to have produced good wheat and beans despite indif- 
ferent farming methods.* Inclosure of the remaining 
open fields, as well as inclosure of the earlier parish 
allotment on King’s Sedgemoor, was effected in 1799.’ 
In 1842 it was divided between 437 a. of arable and 
1,556 a. of grassland. Most belonged to the Henniker 
family and comprised the later Manor farm and one 
other substantial holding and nineteen small units 
measuring between 20 a. and 55 a. The next largest 
estate, that of Anne Field of Edington, measured 144 a.'” 
There were still 11 small holdings in 1861, but by that 
date Manor farm had increased in size and Kirkgate and 
Longlands farms were also named.'' By 1871 the 
occupier of Manor farm held 500 a.'* By 1875 Crift 
and Westbrook had been added to the named farms,'’ an 
indication ofa return to smaller farming units.'* By 1886 
Poplar, Cedar, and Beech farms were named," and by 
1894 Steels and Barton.'® By 1897 a cow keeper and 2 
calf dealers were working with the 16 farmers, of whom 4 
were based at Catcott Burtle.'’ By 1905 arable had 
contracted to 110 a., while grassland totalled 1,809 a.'” 
The Henniker estate was broken up in 1918—19.'’ The 
number of farmers had fallen to 9 by 1935.” 


1 $.R.O., DD/S/WH 172. 2, P.R.O., LR 2/202, f. 264. 
3. Sukso, XXIVe 295. 

4 Som. Protestation Returns, ed. Howard and Stoate, 276. 

5 S.R.O., Q/REI 39/13A; P.R.O., HO 107/1925. 

6 S.R.O., Q/REI 39/13A; ibid. DD/BR/py 34. 

7 Ibid. DD/SG 23, 25. 8 Ibid. A/AQP 35/10. 
9 Ibid. Q/RDe 56, 116. 10 Ibid. tithe award, 
11 P.R.O., RG 9/1627; P.O. Dir. Som. (1861). 

12 P.R.O., RG 10/2391. 13 P.O. Dir. Som. (1875). 
14 P.R.O., RG 11/2378. 

15 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Som. LI. 7 (1886 edn.). 

16 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1894). 

17 Ibid. (1897). 

18 Statistics supplied by the then Bd. of Agric. 1905. 

19 Sale cat. (1918), offered for sale by Ambra Books 1983. 
20 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1923-35). 

21 S.R.O., DD/S/WH 172. 
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TURBARY 


By the early 17th century the right to cut turf was 
included in leases of land in the manor, one specify- 
ing a close of turbary measuring 22 a. and common 
of turbary in Catcott Land moor and Catcott Burtle 
moor.”! Some 500 a. of pasture and turbary were in 
1630 described as lately inclosed, and was known 
thereafter until the mid 19th century as the Five 
Hundred Acres.” The whole moor was later said to 
cover 1,231 a.”’ In 1721 one small area was known as 
‘white’ turbary.”’ In the later 18th century the turbary 
was let in units of one acre,”” and the inclosure of 
King’s Sedgemoor in 1799 gave 20 a. of turbary to 
the poor, although by 1825 it had been ‘much 
abused’ by ‘improper cutting’.“” The field name 
Grenton Delvings surviving in 1842 indicates the 
rights established by Greinton parish.’” In 1851 a 
dealer in turf and a turf labourer mark the beginning 
of commercial activity.” Ten years later there were 5 
turf merchants and 5 turf labourers,”” in 1871 there 
were 4 merchants and 2 cutters,” and in 1875 13 
dealers, one of whom also kept a shop and two were 
also farmers.*' Six years later there were 16 dealers 
based in Catcott village, a merchant in Catcott Drove, 
and 41 employees divided between slitters, cutters, 
workers, and labourers.” In 1891 2 men described 
themselves as turf merchants, 3 as dealers;”’ in 1897 7 
were dealers.’* The number of dealers had declined to 
one by 1939,” but in 1947 four families were in- 
volved in the trade” and permission to dig was given 
in just over 41 a. in the 1960s.” 


MILL 


In 1364-5, 1418, 1535-6, and 1622 millers were 
accused of taking too much toll,” though the type of 
mill they operated is not known. In 1675 there was a 
windmill on Billicombe Hill, on the south-western 
edge of the parish.” It was no longer standing in 
1842."° The field name Millham on the eastern end 
of the Nidon ridge may indicate a water mill rather 
than a windmill.”’ 


22 S.R.S. Ixvii, pp. 133-4; S.R.O., D/P/hun 23/2; ibid, tithe 
award, 

23 P.R.O., LR 2/202, ff. 255 sqq. 

24 S.R.O., D/P/hun 23/2. 

25 Locke’s Additions to Collinson, ed, Ward, 58. 

26 S.R.O., Q/RDe 56; 11th Rep, Com. Char. pp. 5023. 

27 S.R.O., tithe award. 28 P.R.O,, HO 107/1925. 

29 Ibid. RG 9/1627. 30 Ibid. RG 10/2391, 

31 P.O. Dir. Som. (1875). 32 P.R.O,, RG 11/2378, 

33 Ibid. RG 12/1887. 34 Kelly’s Dir, Som. (1897). 

35 Ibid. (1902—39), 36 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/64. 

37 Peat in Central Som. (Som. C.C. 1967), 32—3. 

38 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS, 5814, 5816, 10657, 11183; 
§.R.0,, DD/S/BT 1/1. 

39 J. Ogilby, Britannia (1675), plate 32, 

40 S.R.O., tithe award. The site is ST 388383, 

41 S.R.O., tithe award. The site is ST 405401, 
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TRADES AND CRAFTS 


A weaver was resident in 1327.' In 1851 there was a wide 
range of occupations in Catcott and Burtle, including 
eight butchers, six dressmakers, a stay maker, and a 
straw bonnet maker.’ By 1866 there were four shops, 
including one at Catcott Burtle,’ and by 1872 eight 
shops.* There were only three shops by 1881 and crafts- 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Catcott was regarded as a tithing in the Middle Ages,* 
but no evidence survives for manorial jurisdiction. In 
1670 there were two chapel wardens and a collector 
for the poor.’ By 1837, the date of the earliest 
surviving accounts, a vestry, meeting in the church 
but usually chaired by one of the farmers, appointed 
two wardens, two overseers, two highway surveyors, 
two collectors of taxes, a hayward and pound keeper, 
and after 1836 a poor-law guardian. From 1842 five 
unpaid constables were appointed each year and one 
of the overseers was paid and also became assessor 


CHURCH 


ORIGINS, PATRONAGE, AND ENDOWMENT 


The church was referred to in 1377 when it was 
described as a chantry chapel;'* in 1427 it was held 
with the manor.'* The inhabitants claimed in the early 
1550s that it had been founded two hundred years 
earlier and the chaplaincy three hundred years earl- 
ier.'° It was still regarded as a chantry chapel or a free 
chapel in the earlier 16th century.'® It was re-estab- 
lished as a chapel of ease within Moorlinch parish in 
1554... Thereafter it was regarded as a donative 
chaplaincy. In 1903 the living was endowed as a 
perpetual curacy,'® but was not apparently officially 
separated from Moorlinch until 1924.'" From 1903 
until 1974 it was held with Burtle but thereafter was 
joined with Edington and Chilton Polden, and in 
1982 the three became a united parish called West 


Toners; 1. 120, 
3 P.O. Dir. Som. (1866). 
4 Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872). 
5 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866, 1875); P.R.O., RG 9/1627; RG 
10/2391; RG 11/2378; Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872); Kelly’s 
Dir. Som. (1883-1931). 
6 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/64. 
8 Above, Whitley Hund. 
9 E. Dwelly, Hearth Tax Exemptions, 186. 
10 S.R.O., D/P/cat 9/1/1. 
11 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i, 420, 673, 676. 
12 S.R.O., D/P/cat 9/1/1. 
13 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. Ixxviti. 64. 
WA) Boson CK. 753 
15 Ibid. xxvii. 286, 290. 


2 P.R.O., HO 107/1925. 


7 Ibid. 


ne 


men had become fewer, but consistently in business 
from 1861 were carriers offering regular links with 
Bridgwater. In 1906 three carriers advertised journeys 
there on four days each week. From 1910 a fly proprie 
tor was in business, by 1931 a motor car proprietor.’ By 
1947 there were two shops and a builder employing six 
people.® In 1979 there were a general shop and post 
office, a hairdresser, and a garage.’ 


and collector of taxes. In 1841 the vestry awarded 
bounties for killing sparrows and in 1848 bought a 
horse for a pauper so that he could maintain his 
family elsewhere, both sums coming from the way 
wardens’ accounts. In 1847 the vestry led objections 
to paying rates to repair Moorlinch church bells." 
Catcott became part of Bridgwater poor-law union in 
1836, part of Bridgwater rural district in 1894, and 
" In 1848 and 


again in 1853 the vestry consented to the sale of three 
12 


part of Sedgemoor district in 1974. 


poorhouses. 


Poldens with the bishop of Bath and Wells as 


patron.” 

In 1550, as a former chantry, the chapel and land 
were sold by the Crown to William Moryce and 
Edward Isaake, and by Moryce in 1551 to William 


Coke. Coke proceeded to demolish the building, but in 


1554 he was ordered to rebuild, This he did in 1556 
7.°' Thereafter chaplains were evidently appointed by 
successive lords of the manor until 1924 when FP. W, 
Bussell, who had purchased the advowson with the 
lordship in 1919, transferred it to the bishop of Bath 
and Wells,” who thereafter appointed to the benefice 
of which Catcott formed a part. 

In 1535 the chaplain had glebe worth 13s. 4d. and 


small tithes and offerings worth 66s. 8d.° The glebe 
comprised a house and 24 a.°* The inhabitants later 
claimed that the chapel had originally been endowed by 


16 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.,), i. 1483 P.R.O., B117/8; SLRS, ti. 66. 

17 Proc. Som, Arch, Soc. exxv. 67=715 SRS. xxvii, 286=933 
below, Moorlinch, 

18 Youngs, Local Admin, Units, i, 420; Kelly's Dir, Som, 
(1939). 

19 BF, W. Bussell, A few notes on hist, and status of Catcott 
(priv. print, 1927), 11-13. 

20 Dioe, Dir, 

21 S.R.S. Ixxvii, pp. vil, 70-1; Cal, Pat. 1549-51, 
Som, Arch, Soc, CXXv. 6771. 

22 Som. Incumbents, ed, Weaver, 47; P.R.O., CP 25/2/716/18 
Chas. I East.; ibid. CP 43/434, rot, 257; CP 43/459, rot, 88; S,R.O., 
D/P/cat 23/1; D/D/ord 69/3; Bussell, Notes on Catcott, 8, 11613. 

23 Valor Eccl. (Ree. Com,), i. 148. 

24 S.R.S, ii, 66; lxxvii, p. 70. 
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the lord of the manor with a house and 24 a. of land, 
and by the vicar of Moorlinch with altarage and small 
tithes.' The tithes and glebe passed to the Crown and in 
1550 were sold.* They were temporarily returned 
during litigation but in 1582 were granted away 
again.’ Thereafter the living was unendowed, but by 


the earlier 19th century the curate received a salary of 


£50 paid by the patron.’ 


CHURCH LIFE 


The original endowment was said to have been for the 
support of a resident chaplain to say mass on holy days 
and to offer all other sacraments. He was not to bury 
the dead.° Chaplains, usually styled curates but lacking 
a residence in Catcott, held other cures from the later 
16th century, including William Hatton who in 1600 
was serving Chilton Polden and Edington.° In the 
1780s there were c. 40 communicants.’ John Brice 
(d. 1832), resident rector of Aisholt and absentee 
rector of Greinton, held the cure in 1815 and 1827 
and the single Sunday services were conducted by his 
curate who lived at Greinton.” There was a resident 
curate in 1840 but not in 1843. A single service was 
held each Sunday, and communion was celebrated four 
times a year.” The curate in 1875 lived in Weston super 
Mare, and from 1878 the vicar of East Huntspill served 
the cure.'° 
Burtle."' 


CHURCH FABRIC 


The chapel or church, by 1885'* dedicated to St. Peter, 
comprises an undivided chancel and nave, south porch, 
west tower, and north pew, part of which is a vestry. 
Most of the fabric seems to be of the 13th century: the 
chancel has a plain priest’s door and one NW. lancet; 
the lower part of the tower has a double-chamfered 
arch to the nave, and a double lancet within a 
monolothic surround on the west face. The font is 
also of the 13th century, its circular bowl on a base 
with attached shafts. The top stage of the tower is of the 
15th or the 16th century with diagonal buttresses 
added at that time. 

The chancel seems to have been lengthened in the 
14th century and has two-light traceried N. 
S. windows. The work of 1556—7'* seems to have 
involved the repair of the chancel, which was given a 
new, wagon-type roof with large bosses, three of which 


and 


have Tudor roses. Most work, possibly including the 
rebuilding of the nave which has straight-headed 
Perpendicular-style windows, was carried out in the 


1 Ibid. xxvii. 291. 2 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 274. 

3 S.R.S. ii, p. xx; Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. cxxv. 68-71; P.R.O., C 
66/1226; S.R.S. xxvii. 293 n. 

4 Bussell, Notes on Catcott, 8; Country Life, 14 July 1934. 

5 SO, Rios XXViL 202, 

6 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 66, 121; D/D/Rb 1815, 1827. 

7 Ibid. D/D/Vc 88. 

8 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815, 1827; V.C.H. Som. vi. 71-2. 





From 1903 it was held by the vicar of 
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FIG. 14. Catcott church pews with extra seats 
for special occasions 


17th century. The nave was refitted with plain benches, 
some of which still have withdrawable extensions, and 
with altar rails and a font cover. The walls were painted 
with black letter script and motifs within decorative 
borders. The two pews mentioned c. 1785'* have gone. 
The west gallery, with a front of splat balusters, a 
ceiling on moulded beams within the tower, and 
three windows, two inserted north and south within 
the roof to light the gallery, and one cross-window, 
with shutter hinges, at the south-west end of the nave 
were probably added at the end of the 18th century. 
The church was described in 1912 as ‘very poor and 
‘utterly unworthy’.'” W. D. Caroe cut down the pulpit 
in 1928, bleached it and the clerk’s desk, and made a 
screen to the vestry.'° Commandment boards were 
added in the 18th century but were removed to their 
present positions in nave and tower in the second half 
of the 19th when the east window (probably blocked) 
was revealed and a new one inserted. After c. 1870'7 a 


9 S.R.O., D/D/Va 1840, 1843. 

10 P.O, Dir. Som. (1875); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883, 1889, 1897). 

11 Dioc. Kal. For Burtle see below, Edington, 

12 O.S. Map 6", LI. NE. (1885 edn.). 

13 Above. 14 S.R.O., A/AQP 35/10. 

15 Ibid. A/AZW 2/3. 16 Ibid. D/P/cat 23/1. 

17 Photograph by Robert Gillo in Som. Arch. Soc. colln., Local 
Studies Libr., Taunton. 


CATCOTT 


new nave roof was added above the level of the 
previous one, the original wagon shape being recreated 
using iron rods spanning between new timber trusses, 
with an infilling of granular plaster. The private pew 
was added probably in the early 19th century but was 
reported out of repair in 1839.' The Royal Arms are 
dated 1792. 


NONCONFORMITY 


A burial ground for Quakers was established in 1659 
on the boundary with Shapwick on the east side of the 
parish.° At least one Quaker from the village was 
outspoken against the Conventicle Act.’ 

In 1796 a house in Catcott village was licensed, 
evidently for Methodists.* Services ceased in 1813 but 
were revived in 1816.’ Other houses were licensed for 
unspecified Protestants in 1817 and 1819.'° A chapel 
was built for Wesleyans in 1826 in Lippets Way east 
of the junction with Scots Lane and in 1837 there 
were 16 members.'’ It was replaced in 1876 or 1877 
by a building at the junction of Hector Lane and 


EDUCATION 


In 1819 there were two dame schools teaching c. 60 
children and a Sunday school for c. 20 children, chiefly 
attended by dissenters.'? A day school was founded in 
1827 and another by 1833 when the first had 13 
children and the second 37, educated at their parents’ 
expense. A Sunday school opened in 1826 had 91 
children in 1833 and was supported by voluntary 
contributions.*° In 1839 there were two Church day 
schools, one at Catcott Burtle, with a total of 43 
children, and a Wesleyan day school for 60, held in a 
private house. The Wesleyan Sunday school, held in the 
chapel, had 110 children and the Church Sunday 
school 62 children.”' 

A National school was built in 1842, which in 1846 
was described as ‘good’.” In 1847 46 children attended 
on weekdays and Sundays and 91 children on Sundays 


1 S.R.O., A/AZW 2/1; ibid. D/P/cat 23/1. Associated with the 
Ruston family, in residence by 1923: Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1923-31). 
2 §.R.O., DD/SAS CH 16/1. 
3 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlviii. 83. 
4 Ibid. xcii. 18 and n. 5 S.R.O., D/P/cat 2/1/1-8. 
6 S.R.S. xxv. 20; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Som. LI.7. (1886 edn.). 
7 S.R.O., Q/SR 114/83; Q/SI 142/1/14. 
8 Ibid. D/D/Rm 2. 
9 Ibid. D/N/tmc 4/3/15A; D/D/Rm 5. 
10 Ibid. D/D/Rm 5. 
11 Ibid. D/D/Rm 7; D/N/tmc 4/3/19. 
12 O.N.S. (Birkdale), Worship reg. no. 23433; O.S. Map 6", 
Som. LI. NE. (1885, 1904 edns.); Polden Post, no. 92 (Aug. 2001), 6. 
13 S.R.O., D/N/bme 4/3/50. 14 Ibid. DD/X/SCP 1/1. 
15 O.N.S. (Birkdale), Worship Reg. no. 9040. 
16 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1931, 1939); O.N.S. (Birkdale), Worship 
Reg. no. 9040. 
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There are two bells, the older of 1716 probably by 
Edward Bilbie, the other a modern ‘ting tang’.2 The 
plate includes a cup and cover of 1635 by ‘D. G. and a 
pewter flagon of 1732.° There are also three painted 
wooden candles and holders and a desk cloth dated 
1668.’ The registers of baptisms and burials begin in 
1691 and of marriages in 1733.’ 


Steels Lane.'* In 1960 there were evening services 
every Sunday and a morning service once a month.'* 
Sunday services continued until 1971 and thereafter a 
monthly service was held on Friday evenings in 
private homes.'* The chapel was subsequently demol- 
ished. 

Ebenezer Primitive Methodist chapel at Burtle was 
registered in 1859.'° It seems to have closed in the 
1930s and to have been sold in 1942.'° The former 
Wesleyan chapel in Lippets Way was used by Primitive 
Methodists by 1885'” and was converted into a dwell- 
ing c. 1925.'° 


only. A dame school then had 30 day pupils.** Another 
school was built in 18547" and the two schools, one 
described as formerly free and then parochial, contin- 
ued until 1875 or later.” By 1883 the National school 
had an average attendance of 57”° and in 1903 of 75.” 
The school, which accepted county status in 1922,” 
took juniors and infants only from 1950 when seniors 
went to Westonzoyland. By 1958 there were 24 chil- 
dren on roll but thereafter the school grew and in 1970 
merged with that at Edington, Catcott having all 
juniors and Edington infants. By 1972, when the 
school at Stawell closed, there were 167 on the books 
on the two sites. In 1973 the school at Edington was 
closed and all pupils were brought to the Catcott site. 
In 1976 there were 209 pupils at Catcott school;” in 
1997 there were 206.” 


17 O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. NE. (1885 edn.); Polden Post, no. 92 
(Aug. 2001), 1. 

18 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1923); S.R.O., D/R/bw 22/1/64. 

19 Educ. of Poor Digest, p. 791. 

20 Educ. Eng. Abstract, p. 815. 

21 S.R.O., A/AZW 1/1/1. 

22 Date on building; Acct. of Church Educ. among Poor 
(1846), 57. 

23 Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Som. 12-13. 

24 S.R.O., C/E 4/380/67. 

25 P.O. Dir. Som. (1866, 1875). 

26 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883). 

27 S.R.O., C/E 4/380/67; log bks. 1890-1995 are ibid. A/BCA 
1/1-3 and managers’ mins. 1903-85, ibid. 1/2/1-3. 

28 Ibid. C/E 4/64. 

29 Ibid. A/BCA 1/1/2: log bk. 1938-80. 

30 Som. Educ. Dir. (1997). 
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In 1879 a National school opened at Catcott Burtle 


which in 1889 had an average attendance of 38. It 


CHARITIES FOR THE 


Capt. Thomas Durston by will of 1686 gave land in 
Catcott in trust for the poor descendants of his grand- 
father, also Thomas Durston, and in default for the poor 
of Catcott. In 1786 the income was £30, and in 1825 
£125, the recipients in 1825 including John Durston, the 
parish clerk of Catcott.” The charity continues to be 
administered for the benefit of poor descendants. 


CHILTON POLDEN 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The parish and former chapelry of Chilton Polden, like 
its neighbours Catcott and Edington, is a long, narrow, 
rectangular area which stretches northwards from the 
Polden ridge across the moorland of the Brue valley.’ 
Until the 19th century it was part of the ancient parish 
of Moorlinch,® and its name is thought to derive from 
its position on limestone and from the hill on which 
part of the parish lies. The form Chelton upon Pole- 
downe is found in 1664.’ An origin as a transhumance 
settlement has also been suggested.” The principal 
settlement is the compact village of Chilton on the 
northern slope of the Poldens, with the scattered 
hamlet of Chilton Burtle which developed after inclo- 
sure of the from 


moors 1801 in the north, and 


roadside cottages on Cock Hill on the southern 
boundary,"° 

The parish stretched roughly northwards from the 
Polden ridge for 5.4 km. and was 1.3 km. at its widest. 
1,701 4, 


detached allotment of 208 a, on King’s Sedgemoor, 
11 


In 1839 it measured which included a 


south of Moorlinch parish, added in 1800." The 
Sedgemoor allotment was transferred to Stawell in 
1944, 
(1,648 a,).” 
became a civil parish, Thereafter Chilton Polden civil 


and in 1981 the parish measured 667 ha. 


In 1981 Burtle ecclesiastical parish also 


parish measured 467 ha. (1,152 a.).'" 
From the Polden ridge in the south, which reaches 


1 5.R,O., A/BCA a/1/1 (log bks.); O.S. Map. 6" Som. XXXIX, 
SE, (1489 edn,); Kelly’s Dir, Som, (1897). 

2 Char, Don, pp, 10789; 11th Rep. Com, Char, 502—3. 

§ Char, Don, pp. 10789; 11th Rep, Com, Char, §01=2. 

4 Char, Com, reg, 

§ This article was completed in 1998, 

6 Below, Moorlinch, 

y Vlwall, Eng. Place-Names, 105; 5.R.O., DD/RN 18, 
Inf, from Dr, N, Corcos, 
10 5.RO,, tithe award, 
11 Ibid. ibid, O/RDe 110, 


= 


9 Above, gen. intro, 
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closed in 1894 and the children were transferred to 
Edington Burtle.’ 


POOR 


By will dated 1726 Mary Godfrey of Chilton Polden 
gave a house and land in Catcott, the income to be 
given to poor widows and others not on relief. From 
1814 it was administered by the wardens and overseers 
in place of previous trustees. In 1825 six or seven 
people received c. £26.’ In 1995 the income was given 
to poor widows and other poor people in the village.* 


56 m., the land falls over cold and heavy clay'* with 
limestone to 17 m. immediately north of Chilton 
village. There follows a shallow valley and then the 
western end of a ridge named Nidons which reaches 
the 15-m. contour. Thereafter the land falls beyond 
Moor Gate to 3—4 m. on the alluvium and peat and the 
western edge of the sandy Burtle Beds.'” The bound- 
aries with Cossington on the east and Edington on the 
west are largely watercourses. Among them is the 
Chilton Landshire Rhyne between Chilton and Eding- 
ton, which was named after its southern continuation, 
the landshare, mentioned c. 1400.'° The northern 
boundary is a natural watercourse, known by 1886 as 
the Outer Furlong Rhyne,'’ perhaps an earlier course of 
the Brue, 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The principal road in the centre of the parish is the 
Broadway which links Shapwick with Cossington and 
runs through the centre of the village. The road along 
the Polden ridge marks the southern boundary and is 
on or near the Roman route between Ilchester and 
Combwich.'" It was turnpiked by the Bridgwater trust 
in 1759.'” The only north-south route through the 
entire parish snakes across the moor to Chilton Burtle 
and Mark. 

The Glastonbury canal was constructed through the 
northern part of the parish. It was begun in 1829, 
opened in 1833, and closed in 1853 when it was 


12 Ibid. GP/D, box 19: Som. Review Order, 1933; Census. 

13 The Sedgemoor (Parishes) Order 1981 (Statutary Instru- 
ment, 1981/148); Census. 

14 S.R.O., AJAQP 35/13. 

15 Geol. Sury. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 296 (1973 
edn.). 

16 O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 34 (1959 edn.); S.R.S. Ixviii, 
pp. 61, 155. 

17 O.S. Map 6", Som. XXXIX. SW. (1886 edn.). 

18 Som. C.C. Sites and Mons. Ree. 

19 J. B. Bentley and B. J. Murless, Som. Roads, i. 23. 
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FIG. 15. Chilton Polden parish 1839 with detached portion to south (inset) 
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replaced by a railway built along its northern bank.' 
That railway, opened in 1854 and operated by the 
Somerset and Dorset Railway, was closed in 1966, A 
branch from Edington station to Bridgwater via Cos- 
sington curved through the parish to within 0.75 km. 
of the village. It was opened in 1890, was closed to 


. ‘ 2 
passengers in 1952, and to goods in 1954. 


POPULATION 


There were 23 households in Chilton in 1563.’ In 1801 
the population was 310; it rose almost every decade, 
reaching 544 in 1851, but by 1901 had fallen to 360. 
Slight increases in the next two decades were followed 
by a fall to 346 in 1931, a rise to 439 by 1951, and to 
610 by 1971. Boundary changes reduced the figure to 
596 in 1981 and there followed a fall within the new 
boundaries to 579 in 1991.‘ 


SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


Neolithic wooden trackways and pottery have been 
found in the moor in the northern part of the parish, 
but flints and Bronze Age artefacts discovered in the 
turbaries may have been from Chilton, Edington, or 
elsewhere, A small Iron-Age and Romano-British settle 
ment has been located east of the village, and in the moor 


to the north hundreds of coin moulds and clusters of 


Roman salt-making mounds have been found. The 
Bridgwater—Glastonbury road is assumed to be close to 
a Roman road from Hchester to Combwich.’ 

Chilton Polden village is a compact settlement 
principally along the Broadway, its centre around a 
shallow valley down which a stream flows north beside 
the road to the moors. By 1839 cottages and gardens 
occupied the roadside waste on the north side of the 
road across the Polden ridge. By that date only 
scattered hovels had been built on the moors. ‘There 
were open arable fields, at least on the north-west and 
south of the village, until the inclosure of 1800, though 
arable had been reduced from the later 17th century.° 
Field names suggest a park in part of the shallow valley 
to the north-east and woodland on the Polden ridge in 
the south-western corner of the parish.’ 

Several of the substantial houses in the village date 


from ¢, 1800, notably Barkers, later Roseville, the 


1 C, Hadfield, Canals of S.W. Eng, 78-83, 

2 KR. Atthill, Som. and Dors, Rly. (1985), 21, 182; M. Hawkins, 
Somerset and Dorset, Then and Now (1986), 216, 

3 S.D.N.Q, xxx, 86, 4 V.C.H. Som, ti. 350; Census, 

5 Som, C.C, Sites and Mons, Rec, 

6 S.R.O,, O/RDe 110; ibid, DD/S/WH 149; lease 28 June 1689. 

7 Ibid, tithe award, 

8 Ibid, Q/REI 49/1 3b; P.O. Dir, Som, (1861); Kelly's Dir. Som. 
(1924), 


9 S.R.O,, DD/S/ST 8; W, Stradling, A Description of the Priory 
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10 O.S, Map 1/2,500, Som, Ll.10 (1886 edn.); Kelly’s Dir, Som. 
(1889), 

11 $.R.0., DD/SF 2932. 

12 Bridgwater Mercury, 20 Dec, 1988. 

13 Morris & Co, Dir, Som, (1872); Kelly's Dir, Som. (1902), 
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Towers, and Tower House," which from 1832 to c. 1839 
was the home of William Stradling.’ The tower or grotto 
in the grounds is said to have been built by Stradling and 
incorporates 15th-century fragments.'° Earlier survivals 
include Webbs in Broadway, which is of medieval 
origin, Torina, West House Lodge, Sealeys Farmhouse, 
and no. 1 Goose Lane of the 16th and the 17th century 
and later, In the later 17th century, apart from the manor 
house, there were at least two other substantial dwellings 
in the village, West House and Combe House.'' West 
House was evidently rebuilt in 1858.'* Other 19th-cen- 
tury private residences include Chilton House and Long- 
lands House. Pound Close House was recorded in 1872, 
and Fern Cottage in 1902." 

Chilton Priory was built c. 1839 by the antiquarian 
William Stradling (d. 1859). There his collection of 
artefacts, most discovered nearby, was displayed as a 
museum.'* The house originally comprised a tower and 
north wing and may have been the work of William 
Halliday, carver of Chilton.’” The building was 
extended eastwards in the mid and later 19th century 
and incorporates architectural fragments from many 
local sources. A medieval porch from Somerton forms 
a garden feature.'° 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Football and quoits were played in the churchyard in 
1618.'’ The West Polden Friendly Society, involving 
members from Chilton, Catcott, Edington, and their 
neighbours, was registered in 1839.' It is said to have 
been dissolved in 1849 but was still in existence in 
1906.'” Thirteen men were listed as rebels supporting 
the duke of Monmouth in 1685. Among them was 
George Moore, tenant of the rectory estate in Chilton.”° 

In 1280 13 ale sellers were declared to be in breach of 
the assize*! and in 1311 4 sellers were similarly 
accused.”’ A brewer and a tapster were recorded in 
1418,”’ ale sellers, victuallers, and tipplers in 1537, 
1620, 1622, 1630, 1674, 1732, and 1746.” There was 
an unnamed beerhouse in 1846” and two public 
houses by 1851,”° probably the White Hart, recorded 
in 1861, and the New inn, on Cock Hill, recorded in 
1866.’’ The White Hart remained in business in 1998; 
the New inn was renamed the Toby in 1937.7 


14 W. Stradling, Priory of Chilton super Polden; V.C.H. Som. i. 
327; Proc. Som. Arch, Soc. xiv. 30—1; xlviii. 81-7. 

15 Pevsner, S. & W. Som. 124; S.R.O., D/P/chi.p 2/1/2. 

16 S.R.O., DD/S/ST 17/6. 

17 Ibid. D/D/Ca 200. 18 Ibid. Q/RSf 1. 

19 Inventory of Paroch. Doe. ed. J. E. King, 104; Kelly’s Dir. 
Som. (1906). 

20 SRS. Ixxix. 200; Bristol Univ. Libr., DM 155/234. 

21 P.R.O., SC 2/200/56. 

22 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10767. 

23 Ibid. 10657. 

24 Ibid. 5814; $.R.O., Q/RLa 3, 10/1, 10/5—6, 33; ibid. DD/S/ 
Wi elf fal 

25 §.R.O., D/P/chi.p 2/1/2. 

27 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866). 

28 Kelly’s Dir, Som. (1883-1939); S.R.O., QS/LIC 3. 


26 P.R.O., HO 107/1925. 
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MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES 


CHILTON MANOR 


Chilton was recorded with Glastonbury abbey’s Shap- 
wick estate and in 1086 was held by Roger de 
Courcelles.' By the later 13th century it formed part 
of the fee held of the abbey by Cecily Beauchamp 
(d. 1320),* and may thus have been part of the so- 
called manor of Dundon super Polden which the 
Malets had held in the mid 12th century.’ The estate 
continued to be held of the Beauchamps and of their 
successors as owners of Compton Dundon manor until 
1616 or later." 

Richard of Chilton or Chauton held Chilton of the 
Beauchamps in 1284—5 and Walter of Chauton in 
1316. Walter was still in possession in 1343 but by 
1361 had been followed by John of Chauton.° By 1404 
Simon Michell and John Hugyn were described as joint 
lords,’ and the Michell share seems to have descended 
like East Chilton manor in Durleigh* to Walter Michell 
(d. 1487) and from him successively to his sons 
William, John (d. 1492), and Thomas (d. 1503). 
Thomas’s son Thomas died in 1539, his grandson 
Richard in 1563, and Richard’s sons Tristram in 
1574 and Sir Bartholomew in 1616.’ In 1616 the 
estate seems to have passed to the Hockmore family 
and in 1664 was conveyed to the Revd. Hugh Hals- 
well.'® It descended in the Halswell and Tynte families 
like Goathurst manor,'' passing on the death of Hugh 
in 1672 to his grandson (Sir) Halswell Tynte, Bt. 
(d. 1702), and to Sir Halswell’s son Sir John Tynte 
(d. 1710). Sir John was followed by his sons Sir 
Halswell (d. 1730), the Revd. Sir John (d. 1740), and 
Sir Charles (d. 1785), and the last by his granddaughter 
Jane Hassell, wife of John Johnson. Jane and John took 
the name Kemeys-Tynte,'’ and on Jane’s death in 1825 
the manor passed to her son Charles Kemeys Kemeys- 
Tynte (d. 1860). Charles John Kemeys-Tynte (d. 1882), 
son of the last, was followed by his son Charles Kemeys 
Kemeys-Tynte, and he in 1891 by his son Halswell 
Milborne Kemeys-Tynte (d. 1899). Chilton Polden was 
held in 1910 by Charles Theodore Halswell Kemeys- 


VAs SOT 1. 461, 2 Feud. Aids, iv. 289. 

3 Below, Edington, Sutton Mallet. 

4 Feud. Aids, iv. 306, 349; Cal. Ing. p.m. viii, pp. 322, 3253 xi, 
p. 22; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, pp. 114, 318; ibid. iii, pp. 64-5; 
P.R.O., C 142/67, no. 114; C 142/167, no. 97; Dors. R.O., D/FSI, 
box 14A, ct. roll 1616-26. 

5 Feud. Aids, iv. 289, 317. 

6 Cal. Ing. p.m. viii, pp. 322, 3253 xi, p. 22. 

7 S.R.S. xviii, p. 51. 8 V.C.H. Som. vi. 32. 

9 Cal. Inq. p.m. Hen. VII, i, pp. 14, 318; P.R.O., C 142/67, no. 
114; C 142/167, no. 97; L. & P. Hen. VIII, xviii (1), p. 284. 

10 P.R.O., CP 25/2/715/15 Chas. II Mich.; CP 43/327, rot. 234. 

11 V.C.H. Som. vi. 48. 12 S.R.O., DD/X/WR 2. 

13 Burke, Peerage (1949), 2119; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1910). 

14 S.R.O., DD/SF 2932. 15 S.R.S. Ixviii, p. 51. 


Tynte, son of the last, in whose favour the abeyance of 
the barony of Wharton was terminated in 1916." 

In 1676 the capital messuage was occupied by the 
Harvey family." 

John Hugyn, joint lord of the manor in 1404,'° was 
probably the father of John and the grandfather of John 
and Henry Higon, the last of whom held Chilton by 
knight service in 1467-8 and as a free tenement in 
1475.'° He was probably the same Henry who died in 
possession of half Chilton manor in 1505 when his heirs 
were his daughter Dorothy, wife of John Fry, and his 
grandson Thomas Wodshawe, son of his second daugh- 
ter Grace.'’ William Fry was described as lord of Chilton 
in 1564," and his son William (d. 1608) was in 
possession in 1591 or 1592.'° William was followed by 
his son Nicholas (d. 1632) and Nicholas by his son 
William (d. 1672). 
(d. 1716) was succeeded by John’s son Robert 
(d. 1726). Robert’s daughter Elizabeth (1711-33) mar- 
ried John King’’ (d. 1740), later 2nd Baron King of 
Ockham, who acquired the manor under his marriage 


William’s grandson John Fry 


settlement.”! Lord King was succeeded in turn by his 
1754), William (d. 1767), and 
Thomas, who in 1775 held what was called Chelton 


brothers Peter (d. 


manor.” Thomas was followed by his son Peter (d. 1793) 
and his grandson, also Peter (d. 1833). William, son of 
the last, created earl of Lovelace in 1838, sold the estate, 
then comprising just over 400 a., in 1843, when it was 
broken up.”’ No mention of the lordship was then made. 


TITHES 

In 1262 the rectorial tithes of Chilton, formerly part of 
Moorlinch rectory, passed to Glastonbury abbey, to 
whose almoner they belonged until the Dissolution.” 
Thereafter they were leased by the Crown as Shapwick 
rectory or Shapwick and Moorlinch manor.”” In 1784 
Chilton tithes were settled, with those of Catcott, 
Edington, and Moorlinch, on Elizabeth Gould (née 
Strangways) (d. 1839).’° They were let in 1531-2 for £7 
a year, in 1675-7 for £34 a year, and in 1786 for £60,” 
and were commuted for £80 in 1839.7" 


16 Dors. R.O., D/FSI, box 14A, ct. rolls. 
17 P.R.O., C 142/19, no. 82. The printed calendar (Cal. Ing. 
p.m. Hen. VII, tii, pp. 64-5) says Y%4 manor. 
18 S.R.S. li, p. 69. 
19 P.R.O., C 142/278, no. 30; Visit. Devon, ed. J. L. Vivian, 375. 
20 Visit. Devon, ed. Vivian, 376. 
Ph TOL MOIS cB cINk 
22 Ibid.; Complete Peerage, vii. 276-7. 
23 S.R.O., DD/S/ST 21; ibid. A/AQP 35; Complete Peerage, 
277; Vili. 226-7. 
24 S.R.S. lix, pp. 33-43 Glos. R.O., D 2700/SG 1. 
25 Below, Moorlinch, Shapwick, manors. 
26 §.R.O., DD/SG 4. 
27 Glos. R.O., D 2700/SG 1; S.R.O., DD/SG 4, 23. 
28 S.R.O., tithe award. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 


Chilton was a five-hide unit which was recorded as 
part of Glastonbury abbey’s Shapwick estate in 1086,’ 
although no description of demesne and tenant land 
was noted. The moor land in the north of the parish 
was obviously of prime significance in the Middle 
Ages but reference to it survives only from 1404.” In 
1638 the moor measured nearly 943 a.° but parts, 
formerly a stock mead, had already been inclosed.* By 
1664 the four largest holdings measured between 40 a. 
and 103 a. and the land was variously described as 
arable, pasture, heath, meadow, meadow or pasture, 
and heath or pasture. The proportions of arable to 
grassland are impossible to determine, but at least 
40 a. of pasture had been inclosed out of the moor. 
The access route to the moor known as Chilton 
Drove was a source of grazing, and the largest 
tenant holding was that of William King.° In 1638 
the vicarage tithes were payable on specified grassland 
including some new closes which had formerly been a 
stock mead. Among the titheable products were 
honey and nuts.° 

In 1671 the rents of 52 separate holdings in the 
manor amounted to £14 7s. 11d., a few charged also 
with heriots of best beasts or goods. Members of the 
King family and Widow Tilley were then the most 
prominent tenants.’ Grain and beans were grown on 
the drier parts of the moor, and the appearance of 
Westhouse, Combhouse, and Nock® suggests the cre- 
ation of small farmsteads outside the village. By 1689 
one of the two large farms, comprising 88 a., included 
24 a. of arable in small strips in the west and south 
fields, 22 a. of heath, and a close of meadow or pasture 
which had formerly been arable.” 

By 1708-9 the Chilton estate of the Tyntes included 
land in Moorlinch, but the three largest tenant hold- 
ings, of between 70 a. and 80 a., were in Chilton. The 
whole measured 479 a.'° The same estate in 1786 was 
divided between 57 tenancies with a total rental value 
of £14 11s. One of the largest farms carried an entry 
fine of over £221.'' At about the same time and 


V.C.H. Som. 1. 461. 
P.R.O., LR 2/202, f.264b. 
Ibid. DD/RN 18. 
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9 Ibid. DD/S/WH 139: lease 28 June 1689. 
10 Ibid. 218, 220. 
11 Ibid. DD/X/TCR 4; DD/S/WH 220. 
12 Ibid. D/P/chi.p 3/2/1. 
14 Ibid. Q/RDe 110. 
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13 Ibid. A/AQP 35/13. 
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certainly before the inclosure of the heath to the 
north, rectorial tithe was payable on 296 a. of 
common arable, planted with wheat or beans or left 
fallow, but including 25 a. of potatoes.’ 

In the 1780s husbandry was described as bad and the 
farms as ‘middling’.'!’ The remaining open arable 
amounting to 400 a. was inclosed under an Award of 
1800.'* A lease of 1810 included a penalty of £50 an 
acre for ploughing up grassland and declared that no 
more than half the arable should be put down to corn 
and that no more than two white crops should be sown 
in succession.’ By 1839 there were ten principal farms 
measuring between 67 a. and 143 a.'° and a hay dealer 
and a drover lived in the parish.'” In 1851 there were 
13 farmers holding between 50 a. and 200 a., a hay 
dealer, a dairyman, and a shepherd.'® By 1861 there 
were two farms of 300 a. and 250 a. and 18 other 
inhabitants describing themselves as farmers.'’ By 1871 
two farms measured c. 350 a. and six people were 
involved with dairying,” and in 1875 four of the 18 
farmers were also turf dealers.*! Several farmers con- 
tinued to describe themselves as dairymen in the 
1890s” and in 1905 two thirds of the parish was 
under grass.” In the 1920s one farmer produced 
cheese and ice cream,” and by 1935 one was concen- 
trating on poultry.” 


TURBARY 


Common turbary on Chilton moor was part of a 
holding based in Cossington in 1508 and part of 
Cossington farm in 1634.°° Over 30 a. of turbary 
belonged to Chilton manor in 1664, some of it 
described as in Middle Turbary, and other areas 
called heath were probably former diggings.’” The 
lord of Sutton Mallet manor let 6 a. of diggings 
called Plain Heath and 8 a. of turbary in the parish 
in 1713,°° and similar areas of turbary continued to be 
let by the lords of Chilton in the 18th century.” There 
were four turf merchants in business in 1851,°° and a 
peat dealer, a peat cutter, and a peat merchant all lived 
on Cock Hill in 1891.*! A turf dealer was in business in 
the parish in 1939.” 


18 P.R.O., HO 107/1925. 19 Ibid. RG 9/1627. 
20 Ibid. RG 10/2391. 21 P.O. Dir. Som. (1875). 
22 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1889, 1894, 1897). 

23 Statistics supplied by the then Bd. of Agric. 1905. 

24 Bridgwater Mercury, 20 Dec. 1988. 

25 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1935): 

26 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, p. 310; $.R.O., DD/X/STR 1. 
27 S.R.O., DD/RN 18. 

28 Norfolk R.O., NRS 8082 24B4. 
29 S.R.O., DD/S/WH 133, 139. 
30 P.R.O., HO 107/1925. 

32 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1939). 


31 Ibid. RG 12/1887. 
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MILL 


In 1364 a mill was reported as not working, but in the 
following year the miller was charged with taking too 
much toll." In 1535-6 a similar charge was made.’ A 
mill was still in operation in 1622.° 


TRADES 


In the earlier 19th century the village was home to 
two apothecaries and in the later to a clock and watch 
maker and a carver.’ In 1851 there were three shops 
and craftsmen including six shoemakers, four carpen- 
ters, and four tailors.” In 1861 there were ten shoe- 
makers and five tailors among the usual range of 
village occupations, together with a surgeon and an 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Glastonbury abbey claimed to take strays in the tithing 
of Chilton as part of its lordship of Shapwick, disputing 
the claims of Richard of Chilton as lord in 1265—6.'° 
The tithing was ordered to repair the archery butts in 
1536 and 1622."! 

Thomas King, Baron King, held a court baron for his 
manor of Chilton in 1775.'* No court records have 
been found for the other manor of Chilton, but suit of 
court was referred to in leases until 1797,'* and land in 
Chapel Allerton, Woolavington, and Huntspill belong- 
ing to the Kemeys-Tynte family was administered as 
part of Chilton manor.'* 

In 1635 two chapel wardens and a constable were 
mentioned, in 1661 a collector of the poor rate or 
overseer of the poor, in 1686 two waywardens; accounts 
were signed by up to twelve people, often including the 
curate.'° In 1693 the vestry agreed that the offices of 
warden and overseer should be combined and that they 
should be held in rotation.'® A much smaller group of 
ratepayers signed accounts in the earlier 19th century, 


CHURCH 


ORIGINS, PATRONAGE, AND ENDOWMENT 


The fabric of the building which preceded the present 
church was thought to have dated from the 13th 


1 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11183. 

2 Ibid. 5814, 5816. 3 S.R.O., DD/S/BT 1/1. 
4 Ibid. D/P/chi.p 2/1/2. 5 PaO MOmo7/ 1025. 
6 Ibid. RG 9/1627. 

7 Ibid. RG 10/2391; Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872); P.O. Dir. 

Som. (1875). 

8 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1910, 1923, 1931). 

9 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/84. 

10 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 135. 

11 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 5814; S.R.O., DD/S/BT 1/1. 
i2vonuo..,OD/S/ST. 31. 13 Ibid. DD/S/WH 139. 
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accountant.° By the early 1870s the village had several 
gentry residents, a doctor, a registrar of births, 
marriages, and deaths, and a continuing wide range 
of craftsmen including a wheelwright who also made 
agricultural machinery and washing machines.’ There 
were still two shops until after 1910; by 1923 a motor 
car proprietor was in business and by 1927 a cycle 
repairer; by 1931 tea rooms had been opened." There 
were four shops in 1947; a builder then employed ten 
people, a baker three, and a butcher two. ‘Three shops 
and an undertaker were in business in 1950 and in 
1979 there were still three shops and a garage.’ In 
1998 there was a shop with post office and a 
monumental mason in the village and a restaurant 
on Cock Hill. 


continued to nominate both wardens, and only from 
1879 was chaired by the incumbent.'” 

From 1730 the overseers occasionally paid for medi 
cal attention for paupers, from 1735 lent out spinning 
equipment, and in 1765 bought a horse for a poor 
labourer. In 1746 a pauper’s house rent was paid 
provided three others were taken in, and in the 
following year a cottage was acquired from its occupier 
in return for payment of his rent. In 1809 the overseers 
had a poorhouse by the chapel yard which was then 
enlarged.'* In 1839 they owned a parish house on the 
south side of the chapel yard and a poorhouse, includ 
ing a Sunday school room, on its west side.'” The 
poorhouse was probably demolished soon afterwards.” 
Chilton became part of Bridgwater poor-law union in 
1836, of Bridgwater rural district in 1894, and of 
Sedgemoor district in 1974.”! 

At inclosure in 1800 the vestry was awarded 34 leases 
in Chilton Drove, which it administered through a 
hayward until 1854 or later.’” 


century,” although the first reference to a chaplain 
was in 1468.4 The chapel was served by curates 
appointed and paid by the vicar of Moorlinch’’ until 
a perpetual curacy was created in 1828,” 


) 


sometimes 


14 Ibid.; ibid. DD/HB 13. 
15 Ibid. D/P/chi.p 13/2/1. 
16 Ibid. 13/2/2. 

18 Ibid. 13/2/1—4; 13/10/1. 
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21 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 671, 673, 676. 
22 §.R.O., Q/RDe 110; ibid. D/P/chi.p 23/4. 

23 Ibid. D/P/chi.p 6/1/2, report of J. D, Sedding. 
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thereafter held with Edington.' In 1842 the curacies of 


Chilton and Edington were united,* and in 1863 
Chilton and Edington were constituted independent 
ecclesiastical parishes.’ The living continued to be held 
with Edington, and in 1974 was joined with Catcott. In 
1982 the three became a united parish called West 
Poldens." The ecclesiastical parish of Burtle was formed 
in 1856 from the northern parts of Chilton Polden and 
Edington.’ 

The patronage of Chilton Polden was retained by the 
vicar of Moorlinch until 1888 when it was transferred 
to the bishop of Bath and Wells.° The bishop continues 
as patron of the united benefice.’ 

In 1638 the vicar of Moorlinch had 5 a. of meadow 
in Chilton, and received some tithes in kind, and 
compositions from other land and moduses for stock 
there." In 1838 there were nearly 5 a. of land and a rent 
charge of £78 4s. was awarded to the vicar of Moor- 
linch in lieu of vicarial tithes.” 

From 1828 the curate of Chilton and Edington had 
an income of £19'° and Chilton was later said to be 
worth £14.'' The tithe rent charge was assigned to the 
living and the curacy was further augmented in 1875 
by grant of Mrs. Luttrell, Lady Waldegrave, and Miss 
Field. A further augmentation was made in 1909.'” 

In 1638 the villagers of Chilton shared with Edington 
the maintenance of a house for the curate in Edington 
which belonged to Moorlinch vicarage.'’ Probably from 
1828 a house in Chilton was occupied by the incumbents 
of Chilton and Edington, said to have been paid for 
largely by people from Edington, but c. 1886 claimed for 


14 


the vicar of Moorlinch.'’ It stood south-east of the 


church at the eastern end of Church Lane and in 1998 
was known as Old Vicarage. It was replaced in 1891 bya 
house to the south in Priory Road, designed by J. Wallis 
and known in 1998 as Priory House, which was the 
benefice house until 1987.'° 


CHURCH LIFE 
The chapel lacked service books and the figures of the 
rood in 1557, and services were said in 1586 to have 


1 S.R.O., D/P/chi.p 1/7/15 ibid, D/D/Rb 1827; Rep. Com. Eccl. 
Revenues, pp. 132—3. 

2 S.R.O., D/D/ord 4/1. 

3 Ibid. D/P/chi.p 2/9/2, 17/5/1. 

4 Dioc. Dir. 

5 London, Ch. of Eng. Rec. Centre, file EC20558. 

6 S.R.O., D/D/ord 45/1. 

7 Dioc. Dir. 

8 S.R.O., D/P/chi.p 3/1/1, 3/2/1. 

9 Ibid. tithe award. 

10 Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, 132=3. 

11 S.R.O., D/D/Cf 1888/10, 

12 Ibid. D/P/chi.p 1/7/1, 2/1/2; D/D/Cf 1888/10. 

13 Ibid. D/D/Rg 192/3; D/P/chi.p 3/1/1. 

14 Ibid. D/D/Va 1840, 1843; D/D/Cf 1888/10: letter of 2 Oct. 
1886, Dr. Elwell to bp. of Bath and Wells. 

15 London, Ch. of Eng. Ree. Centre, file 22655; Kelly’s Dir. 
Som. (1894, 1897); O.S. Map 1/2,500, Som. LI. 10 (1885 edn.); 
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been irregular.'° In 1815 Richard Luscombe was 
resident stipendiary curate of Moorlinch and served 
it and its four chapels including Chilton, taking 
services at Chilton every other Sunday.'’ Luscombe 
became vicar of Moorlinch in 1818 and services were 
slightly more frequent at Chilton in 1827.'" Services 
were held once on Sundays in 1840 and communion at 
least three times a year.'” By 1843 communion was 
celebrated eight times a year’? and by 1912 every 
Sunday.” A house, evidently the former church 
house, was part of the manor estate in 1664.” 


CHURCH FABRIC 


The church of St. Edward, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist in 1763,°° comprises a chancel with north 
organ chamber, nave with north aisle, north vestry, 
and south porch, and a western bellcot, the result of 
rebuilding and extension in 1889 to the designs of 
i. Henry Edwards of Bristol. Only the 14th-century 
chancel arch, the piscina, the font, and part of the wall 
plate were retained. The earlier building, which was 
probably of the 13th century, had comprised a chancel 
and nave, with a south porch in the centre of the nave 
south wall. A north transept was added in 1829 to 
designs of J. W. Wainwright. Before rebuilding there 
had been 13th-century windows on the north side of 
the nave and the chancel had been refenestrated in the 
14th century. The early 15th-century roofs had 
moulded timbers with angel supporters. There was a 
gallery for an organ at the west end of the nave and 
another for Sunday-school children in the transept. 
The font had stood in the centre of the nave.”4 

There are two bells, one of the 17th century.” The 
plate includes a cup and cover, possibly of the 18th 
century, and a salver given in 1776, perhaps by 
William Tweedie.”® Records of births, baptisms, mar- 
riages, and burials of Chilton people were recorded 
from 1716 in registers at Chilton?’ and from 1694 in 
registers at Moorlinch.** Chilton church was licensed 
for marriages by consent of the vicar of Moorlinch in 
1863." 


O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. NW. (1904 edn.); Dioc. Dir. For the 
present benefice house see below, Edington, church. 

16 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 27, 66, 

17 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815; D/P/chi.p 1/7/1. 

18 Ibid, D/D/Rb 1827; below, Moorlinch, church. 

19 S.R.O., D/D/Va 1840, 

20 Ibid. 1843. 

21 Ibid. A/AZW 2/3. 

22 Ibid. DD/RN 18. 
3 J. Eeton, Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesiasticum (1763), 25. 
4 S.R.O,, D/P/chi.p 6/1/2, 8/3/1. A report on the fabric by 
J. D, Sedding containing a plea to retain the irregular windows in 
the chancel was ignored, 

25 S.R.O., DD/SAS CH 16/1. 

26 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlviii. 84. 

27 S.R.O., D/P/chi.p 2/1/1-3. 

28 Ibid. D/P/morl 2/1/1-9. 

29 Ibid, D/P/chi.p 2/9/2. 
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FIG. 16. Chilton Polden church c. 1870 before restoration and rebuilding 


NONCONFORMITY 


There was a small group of Quakers in the parish in 
1673 and 1679-80.' Sion Congregational chapel was 
built in 1840 and a porch was added in 1887. From 
1850 it was united with the chapel at Knowle.* There 


EDUCATION 


There was a schoolmaster in the village in 1827,° and in 
1829 a gallery was included in the new north transept 
of the church for children of the Sunday school.’ In 
1833 there was only a day school where 20 children 
were taught at their parents’ expense.* In 1838 a 
commercial school was opened for boys and girls 
aged from 9 to 17 and in 1839 had 30 pupils, some 
of whom boarded. There were also in 1839 a dame 


was a resident minister in 1902” but the chapel was sold 
in 1939." 

In 1860 a house was registered for worship for 
Primitive Methodists. The cause had ceased by 1895.” 


school with 13 children and a Sunday school for 41 
children.” In 1840 a schoolroom was built in the 
churchyard when the former schoolroom and poor- 
houses were demolished.'® In 1847 the school had 47 
children while two weekday dame schools had 42 
children.'’ One day school continued in the 1860s.’ 
Chilton Polden and Edington National school was 
opened in Edington 1875." 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR 


Edward Champion (d. 1680) gave £20, the interest to 
be given to 10 poor. The capital was distributed by 
Overseers or wardens at least until 1825.'* Jane Hole 


1 Ibid. Q/SI 142/1/14; S.R.S. Ixxv. 20, 143. 

2 Rep. Som. Cong. Union (1896), 69; S.R.O., D/N/scu 4/4/2; 
O.N.S. (Birkdale), Worship reg. no. 10413. 

3 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1902). 

4 Inf. from Mrs. S. Chambers, Chilton. 

5 O.N.S. (Birkdale), Worship reg. no. 9548. 

6 S.R.O., D/P/chi.p 2/1/2. 

7 Ibid. 4/1/1. 


(d. 1793) by will gave £100 to the vicar of Moorlinch 
to be invested for the poor of Chilton. Forty-one 
people received small sums regularly until 1878 or 


8 Educ. Eng. Abstract, p. 815. 

9 S.R.O., A/AZW 1/1/1. 

10 Ibid. D/D/Ca 442; D/D/Va 1840. 

11 Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Som. 12-13. 

12 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866). 

13 Ibid. (1875); below, Edington, educ. 

14 11th Rep. Com. Char. 500-1; S.R.O., D/P/chi.p 13/2/2, 
13/2/4. 
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later. The charity ceased in 1998.' William Vale by 
deed of 1878 gave the rent of two beast leases for the 
benefit of the poor of Chilton excluding that part of 


COSSINGTON 


TOPOGRAPHY 


Cossington is a compact village on the north side of 
the Poldens, formerly surrounded by open fields which 
remained substantially intact until the earlier 19th 
century. The ancient parish stretched northwards 
from the western end of the Polden ridge, 7 km. NE. 
of Bridgwater.’ It is roughly rectangular in shape, 
nearly 4 km. from north to south and averaging 1.3 
km. from east to west, except in the south where it 
widens to nearly 2 km. A detached irregular area on 
King’s Sedgemoor, south of the Polden ridge and 
beginning some 2.5 km. due south of the parish 
church, was added as an allotment under inclosure 
in 1807.’ The eastern boundary of the ancient parish, 
shared with Chilton Polden and curving gently north- 
wards from the Polden ridge, follows hedge bound- 
aries, a lane named Landshire Lane, and Manor rhyne 
to a point just north of the line of the Huntspill River. 
Just inside Manor rhyne is the parallel Wall ditch, 
divided from the rhyne by an earth bank, probably 
that raised in 1752.’ The ditch, which takes the water 
from Cousney rhyne, probably marked the beginning 
of the drainage of the moor in the parish in the earlier 
13th century.° The northern boundary with Woola- 
vington was the Withy rhyne or Withy Pill rhyne, a 
watercourse which disappeared in Cossington when 
the South Drain and the Cut were dug in the early 
19th century, both becoming part of the Glastonbury 
canal from 
obliterated by the construction of the Huntspill River 
in 1940." The western boundary with Woolavington, 
in the south following hedges, is marked further north 
by the course of a stream which rises in the village but 
which has been straightened and named successively 


1829.’ The course of the canal was 


Sheepwash rhyne and Newlands rhyne. Meadow in 
Newland was named in 1247.’ The southern boundary 
follows the Polden ridge road.'° In 1839 the parish 


1 M.[. in Chilton ch.; 11th Rep. Com. Char. 500=1; S.R.O., 
D/P/chi.p 17/3/1, 17/5/1; Char. Com. reg. 

2 S.R.O., D/P/chi.p 17/1/1; Suppl. Digest Endowed Char. 
pp. 26-7. 

3 This article was completed in 2001. 

4 S.R.O., Q/RDe 49; ibid. DD/DK 14. 

5 Ibid. D/P/coss 13/2/2. 

6 S.R.S. vi. 128; below, econ. hist. (agriculture). 

7 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 222. 

8 S.R.O., DD/CTN 44 (map of fields 1807); 
Draining Som. Levels, 138-9, 238-40. 

9 S.R.S, vi 128. 


Williams, 
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the parish in Burtle ecclesiastical district. The charity, 
worth £3 a year in 1891, was still in existence in 
1923.’ 


measured 1,375 a. which included the allotment of c. 
144 a. on King’s Sedgemoor.'' That allotment was 
transferred to the newly-created civil parish of Stawell 
in 1933,'” and the area of Cossington in 1991 was 515 
ha. (1,286 a.),’? 

The Polden ridge which formed the southern 
boundary of the ancient parish slopes gradually from 
east to west from 175 m. to 100 m. From the ridge the 
land falls to the village around the 30 m. contour and 
beyond it more gently to below the 3 m. contour 
towards the Huntspill River and Gold Corner. The 
steeper slope is, however, punctuated by a narrow 
valley below the 30 m. contour, formed by water- 
courses which now flow largely underground to a 
lake in the grounds of a house called the Grove. The 
ridge is of clay with outcrops of limestone; the valley to 
the north is alluvium."* In the 18th century the soil was 
described as wet and heavy.'” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The main road in the parish follows the southern 
boundary and is thought to be of Roman origin, 
linking Ilchester with the ports at Crandon Bridge 
and Combwich.'° Two or three other possible east— 
west routes further north, all on land above normal 
flooding and in parts still in use leading either to 
Chilton Polden or Woolavington, may have had 
Roman or earlier origins. The ridge road was turnpiked 
by the Bridgwater trust in 1759." 

In 1890 the Bridgwater Railway Co. opened a single 
line to link the Somerset and Dorset line at Edington 
with Bridgwater. The line curved to the north of the 
village and a station was built. The line was closed for 
passengers in 1952 and for freight in 1954." 


POPULATION 


In the 17th century there were said to be 26 households 
in the parish and in the 1780s c. 33 houses.'” In 1801 


10 Below. 

11 S.R.O., tithe award; ibid. DD/DK 14. 

12 Ibid. GP/D, box 19: Som. Review Order, 1944. 

13 Census, 1991. 

i4 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheets 295 and 
296 (1973 edn,). 

15 $.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

16 V.C.H. Som. vi. 74, 183; Som. C.C. Sites and Mons, Ree. 

17 J. B. Bentley and B. J, Murless, Som, Roads, i. 23, 

18 R. Atthill, Som. and Dors. Rly. (1985), 20, 69=70, 81, 110, 
112, 182. 

19 S.R.O., DD/SAS BA 8; ibid. A/AQP 45, 
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FIG. 17. Cossington parish 1839, with detached portion to south (inset) 


the population was 237. It rose each decade to a total of 


280 in 1831, fell to 248 by 1841 and after 1861 fell 
gradually to 200 in 1921. Prom that date it rose from 
229 in 1931 to 294 iN 1951, 411 iN 1961, 500 in 1971, 
and to a peak of 534 in 1981, In 1991 the total was 
533. 


SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


The original settlement seems to have been on both 
sides of the valley which runs northwards to the moors, 
Church and manor house stand on its west side, and a 
number of farmhouses on the east and north-east in 
Walnut Lane, Bell Lane, Farm Lane, and Millmoot 


Lane date from the later 16th and the earlier 17th 
century including Old Dairy House and Millmoot 
Farm, Cossington Park, on the south-eastern edge of 
the village, originated in the later 16th century, The 
1oth-century owners of the Grove, essentially a late 
iyth-century brick house, laid out the valley below the 
Manor House with extensive ornamental grounds. Hill 
View by the green, south-east of the church, is of the 
17th or the early 18th century, Little was added to the 
village in the 19th century although Great Tree Farm 
was given a new front range and new farm buildings 
and Old Forge in Bell Lane and Launder Cottage in 
Walnut Lane were rebuilt on old sites, Later in the 19th 


1 V.CLH, Som, i, 450; Census, 
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century building spread northwards, in part influenced 
by the railway.’ By 1861 there were seven substantial 
private residences in the village including Cossington 
Manor, Cossington House, later Cossington Grange, 
and the Grove.’ Local authority houses were built 
north-west of the village beside the railway, and in 
the 1960s and 1970s a company based in the village 
built dwellings along both sides of the road towards 
Chilton Polden. 

A small decoy pond with four pipes, on the moor in 
the north-east quarter of the parish, had been con- 
structed by 1831 on the Broderip estate. It was 
probably still in use in 1885.° 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


Two people selling ale illegally were reported in 1311, 
1418, and 1535.* In 1630 there was a tippler in the 
parish whose successor in 1648 was trading without a 
licence.” The Cossington inn, at the east end of the 
village, was in business by 1861 and in that year there 
was also a beer retailer.° By 1935 the licensee was 
offering teas.’ It was known as the Red Tile in 2001. 

In 1803 the Polden Hill regiment of volunteer 
infantry held its first parade in the parish® and the 
officers attended a celebration of the communion in 
the parish church.” 


MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES 


COSSINGTON MANOR 


Cossington was probably part of the ancient Polden 
estate of Glastonbury abbey.'” Before 1066 it was held 
of the abbey by Alwin Pike and in 1086 by Walter of 
Douai.'’ The abbey retained an interest as chief lord 
until 1508 or later,'* and in 1571 and 1615 the manor 
was said to be held of the Crown in right of the former 
monastery.'? 

Ansketill of Cossington held a fee in the earlier 12th 
century which seems to have included Cossington and 
his unnamed grandson held it in 1166.4 In 1189 Adam 
of Cossington did homage to the abbot for three hides 
there as part of his fee,'” and was in possession at least 
between 1197 and 1212.'° He may have been succeeded 
by Geoffrey of Cossington, whose ownership was 
challenged in 1203 by Warin de Morcelles.'”? Robert 
de Morcelles took up his father’s cause against 
Geoffrey's successor, Jordan Ridel, in 1224, claiming 
descent from an ancestor, Roulfus, who had alledgedly 
received it from Henry I.'* The dispute was settled in 
Jordan’s favour in 1227.'” By 1242-3 Jordan had been 
succeeded by his son, also Jordan.’° In 1254 Jordan was 
said to have granted the estate in fee to Robert Brent,”! 


1 S.R.O,, DD/V/BWr 11.1—7. 
2 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861), For Cossington Grange and Cos- 
sington Park, below, manors and other estates. 
¥ $.R.O., DD/SAS PR 76; ibid. tithe award; O.S. Map 6", Som. 
XXXIX. SW, (1885 edn.). 
4 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 5816, 10657, 10767. 
5 S.R.O., O/RLa 3; S.R.S. xxviii. 75. 
6 P.R.O., RG 9/1626. 
7 Kelly's Dir, Som, (1935). 
8 $.R.O., DD/S/DA 1; W. G. Fisher, Hist. of Som. Yeomanry, 
Volunteer, and Territorial Units (1924), 86-7. 
9 S.R.O,, D/P/coss 4/1/1. 
10 L, Abrams, Anglo-Saxon Glastonbury, 98. 
11 V.CLH. Som. i, 461-2. 
12 SRS, xxvi. 935 Cal. Ing. pom. Hen. VII, iii, pp. 309-10. 
13 P.R.O., C 142/156, no. 14; S.R.S, Ixvii, p. 90. 
14 Red Bk, Exch, (Rolls Ser), i. 222. 
15 Surveys of Glastonbury, ed, Stacy, 80, 242; S.R.S. xxvi, 92. 
16 Red Bk, Exch, (Rolls Ser,), i. 103, 166. 


and Robert, according to the abbey’s own record, held 
it of the abbot of Glastonbury in succession to Geoffrey 
of Cossington and Robert Ridel.”” In 1284-5 Robert 
held it of Jordan Ridel.?? Robert was returned as 
holding the fee directly of the abbot in 1303,” but in 
1311-12 Jordan Ridel’s son Sir William created a 
mesne tenancy by granting Robert’s service to Baldwin 
Malet.”? Baldwin did homage to the abbot of Glaston- 
bury in 1337 and 1342, and his son John similarly in 
1343.°° Another Baldwin held the mesne lordship in 
the 1430s,’ but no further trace has been found. 
Robert Brent, to whom the fee was said to have been 
granted in 1254,°° was said to have descended either 
from Odo of Brent, claimed as the lord of Cossington 
at the time of the Conquest” or from Sauvinus de 
Turre, hereditary porter of Glastonbury under Abbot 
Henry of Blois (abbot, 1126—71).*° Robert was the first 
of five of the same name who held the estate succes- 
sively.*’ The last Robert was succeeded in 1346” by his 
son John (d. by 1373)” and he by his grandson, also 
John Brent (d. c. 1413).°* The second was followed by 
his son Robert, who died in 1421 when the manor was 
settled on John Trethek and his wife Joan, Robert’s 
sister.’ Joan’s half brother John Brent established his 


7 ou Rasn Vie Ls GUt mega. Us D Dil 7. 9,0 90) 2.077. 

18 Cur. Reg. R. xi, p. 432; xii, pp. 82, 372. 

10 S.RiS; Vi, 61. 20 Ibid. xi. p. 166. 

21 Collinson, Hist. Som. iti. 434, quoting MS. Palmer. 

22 S.R.S. v. 229, where Cossington is printed as Colinton. 

23 Feud. Aids, iv. 289; S.R.S. iii. 27. 

24 S.R.S. lix, p. 154; Feud. Aids. iv. 306. 

25 S.R.S. lxili, p. 538; Pole MS. 962. 

26 S.R.S. xxvi. 93. 

28 Above. 

30 Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. 435. 

31 Feud. Aids, iv. 289, 306, 318; S.R.S. lix, p. 154; Collinson, 
Hist. Som. iil. 435-6. 

32 Devon R.O. 152M/78/2-3; Feud. Aids, iv. 350. 

33 Devon R.O. 152M/78/4; Cal. Pat. 1370-4, 287; V.C.H. 
Som. vi. 187-8. 

34 Cal. Fine R. 1405-13, 248; Devon R.O. 152M/78/5. 

35 Pole MS. 524-5, 529; P.R.O., C 138/56, no. 25; S.R.S. 
xxii. 181. 


27 Pole MS. 2867. 
29 S.R.O., DD/AH 21/2. 
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right to the estate in 1431-2 but in 1434 allowed 
Trethek to retain his life interest.' Trethek last pre- 
sented to the rectory in 1445. In 1449 John Brent 
conveyed the manor and other lands to trustees, who 
until 1468 presented to the living.’ John Brent’s son 
Robert presented from 1486 and died in 1508.* He was 
followed by his son John (d. 1524), by John’s son 
William (d. 1536), and by William’s son Richard. 
Richard died in 1570 leaving a daughter Anne, wife 
of Thomas Paulet.° 

Thomas, second son of William Paulet, marquess of 
Winchester, died in 1586 leaving by Anne a daughter 
Elizabeth, wife of Giles Hoby.’ At some date between 
1589 and 1597 the manor was bought by Anne’s distant 
cousin John Brent.* John died in 1614 and his son and 
namesake in 1692.’ The last was childless and the 
manor passed to his cousin John Hodges (d. 1696), 
to John’s widow Elizabeth, and in 1703 by sale to 
Robert West.'° Robert died c. 1739 and was succeeded 
by his daughter Sarah. She left the manor on her death 
in 1756 to her cousin Edmund Hoskins.'' Edmund was 
still in possession in 1764 but had died by 1772 when 
his widow Martha devised the residue of her estate to 
her brother Edward Gresham.'* Edward’s devisee, Sir 
John Gresham, Bt. (d. 1801), had acquired it by 1772 
and sold it in 1776 to Benjamin Allen.'* Allen died in 
1791 heavily in debt to the Crown, and the manor was 
bought in the following year by George Templer.'* In 
1806 George sold half the manor to Edmund Broderip 
of Wells and the other half to Benjamin Greenhill in 
trust for the marriage of Greenhill’s daughter Grace 
with Broderip’s son Edmund."° 

The elder Edmund died in 1828 and his son in 1847. 
The younger Edmund was succeeded by his son and 
heir Edmund Greenhill Broderip. He died in 1895 and 
was followed by his son Edmund, who died in 1918. 
Edmund Francis Broderip, elder son of the last, put the 
manor and 1,085 a. up for sale in 1919,'° but sale was 
not achieved until 1925—6 when the manor and some 
of the land passed to James Cox Macro Allen Wilson.'” 
James Wilson died in 1948.'* No further reference to 
lordship has been found. 


1 Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. 435-6; S.R.S. xxii. 1815 Cal. Close, 
1429-35, 341. 
Dano uan XIX, DP. 51. 
3 Pole MS. 527, 4135; S.R.S. lii. 16. 
4 S.R.S. xix. 873 lii. 138, 141; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, 
pp. 309-10. 
5 P.R.O., C 142/41, no. 28; C 142/58, no. 6; S.R.S. xix. 229-30. 
OMbaeoiGnl42/156; No. 14. 
7 Ibid. C 142/215, no. 245. 
8 Ibid. SC 2/198/8; Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 76; Col- 
linson, Hist. Som. iii. 436. 
9 S.R.S. Ixvii, p. 90; Visit. Som, 1531, 1573, ed. Weaver, 96; 
S.D.N.Q. xviii. 257. 
10 S.R.O., DD/LI 5 (abs. of title); Som. Wills, ed. Brown, iii. 69. 
11 S.R.O., DD/LI 5 (abs. of title); Surrey R.O., 2186/30/49. 
12 Surrey R.O., 2186/30/50. 
13 S.R.O., DD/SAS H/105/21(5, 20b); DD/SAS H/123/23(27); 
Surrey R.O. 2186/30/52; G.E.C. Baronetage, ill. 100. 
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The capital messuage was known in 1634 as Court 
Place.'? John Hodges (d. 1696) left it and adjacent land 
to his nephew Sherrington Hodges.”° By 1704 it seems 
to have reverted to Elizabeth Hodges, widow of John, 
since it had been part of her jointure, and she held it 
until 1712. In 1713 it was occupied by a Mr. Smart.”! 
Mrs. Smart was in occupation in 1767” and by 1771 
the estate comprised c. 89 a. In 1773 it was sold by John 
Smart to Nathaniel George Petre. Petre sold it in 1775 
to John Tucker, an attorney,’ who was in possession 
until 1789 and was succeeded by Henry Paul. George 
Templer acquired it in 1803** with c. 150 a. and on his 
death in 1819 it passed to his son, the Revd. George 
Henry Templer. In 1828 Templer sold it to Edmund 
Broderip.”° 

Cossington Manor, the replacement for Court Place, 
was described as a good house c. 1785.”° It is a two- 
storeyed house on an irregular plan, with a small 17th- 
century core extended to the north-east c. 1750 and to 
the north-west c. 1810. A large southern stuccoed block 
was built in the 1830s in the cottage orne style of the 
architect Richard Carver, who was then working in the 
neighbourhood. 


OTHER ESTATES 


Burtle priory in Edington owned a small amount of 
land in the parish which was leased by the Crown to 
Richard Holbroke in 1540, was sold to James and John 
Bisse in 1553, and was held by Sir John Portman at his 
death in 1612.”” The land remained in the Portman 
family until 1826 when it was sold by Edward Berkeley 
Portman to Edmund Broderip.”* 

The Graham family in the person of Sarah Graham 
had by 1839 acquired an estate of over 150 a. which 
included a house, later enlarged and named Cossington 
Grange, and a smaller house also later enlarged and 
named Cossington Park. Both lay on the south-eastern 
side of the village. Cossington Park was originally of 
three-roomed plan of the 16th century or earlier with 
cross passage and cruck trusses, to which were added a 
north wing in the 17th century and a western range in 
1901.’ Cossington Grange was originally a plain clas- 


14 Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. 437; V.C.H. Som. vi. 185. 

Wig SRO}, LORY G5. 

16 Sale cat. in possession of Mrs. Audrey Stradling, Cossing- 
ton. 

17 Land. Gent. (1937), 249, 2462-3; S.R.O., DD/SAS PR 76; 
Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1931). 

18 Land. Gent. (1952), 2751. 

19 S.R.O., DD/X/STR 1; B.L. Add. Ch. 71725. 

20 §.R.O., DD/LI 5 (abs. of title). 

21 Ibid. D/P/coss 4/1/1, rates. 22 Ibid. Q/REI 39/6. 

23. Ibid. DD/SAS H/105/21(1a, 8, 18); ibid. A/AQP 35. 

24 Ibid. Q/REI 39/6. 

25 Ibid. DD/LI 5 (abs. of title). 

26 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 

27 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xv, p. 556; Cal. Pat. 1553, 211; S.R.S. 
Ixvii, p. 138. 

28 S.R.O., DD/LI 5 (abs. of title); DD/SAS H/123/24(38). 

29 Ibid. DD/V/BWr 11.6. 
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sical house built by 1822 and probably c. 1806. It is of 
squared lias with a slate roof, of five bays and two 
storeys, and faces south. By 1840 a court to the north 
was bounded on the north by a stable block of brick 
with stone dressings. In 1863 a double-pile wing in an 
eclectic 16th-century style was added on the west and 
included a three-and-a-half storey south tower com- 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 


In 1086 the estate was assessed at 3 hides; there was 
land for 6 ploughteams. The demesne farm of 1 hide 
was worked with 1 team and 4 serfs; 9 villeins and 9 
bordars had 5 teams. There were 10 a. of meadow and 
2 a. of underwood. The demesne stock comprised a 
cob, 6 cattle, 26 pigs, and 26 sheep, an indication of 
unrecorded grassland and woodland. The value of the 
estate had remained stable since the Conquest.” By 
1247 new meadow land had been created by ditching, 
probably the Mucheldich later represented by the 
Cousney rhyne.’ In the early 13th century a fallow 
field was protected by a dyke, signifying both a bank 
and a ditch, and was accessible only in. spring and 
summer on foot.’ Arable was normally greater in extent 
than grassland on tenant holdings in the Middle Ages.” 

Freeholds, often held with neighbouring manors, 
were a characteristic feature of landholding in the 
parish. In the later Middle Ages there were fourteen 
free tenants, including John Gilbert, John Verney, and 
William Ayshford who held land in Woolavington and 
elsewhere.° Some of those tenancies survived until the 
19th century.’ 

In 1535 the grain and hay tithes of the parish 
produced £10 11s. 9d. as compared with 10s. for the 
tithe of wool and lambs.* Hemp seems to have been 
grown before the end of the 15th century’ and the 
goods of William Welles, a local farmer, in 1545 show 
him to have kept cattle and one or two horses.’° 

Thomas Paulet, lord 1570-86, consolidated and 
inclosed some of the west field, but communal farming 
continued to be practised, the north field in 1606 being 
fallow, the east field under wheat, and the south and 
west fields under Lent corn. Paulet also, with the 
consent of the freeholders, inclosed Cossington moor, 


1 S.R.O., Q/RE] 39/6; S.R.S. Ixxvi (map, 1822); Taunton, 
Local Studies Libr., photograph; date on building. 

DAV IC SOM de Aol. 

3 S.R.5. Vi. 1285 5.8.0), DD/SE 1564. 

Aosta Sly Pas 70s 

5 Ibid. vi. 347-8; lvii, p. 38; Cal. Close, 1413-19, 172. 

6 Pole MS. 2866; S.R.S. lvii, p. 36; S.R.O., DD/AH 40/4; 
P.R.O., C 142/114, no. 46. 

7 S.R.O., DD/BW 441; DD/BR/ely 14/2, 6, 9; Cal. Pat. 1566- 
9, P. 304; 1580-2, p. 52; below. 

8 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 212. 
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prising a nursery suite and a billiard room. A recessed 
porch in Adam style may have been added to the oldest 
part of the house in the later 19th century. South-west 
extensions were made after the Grange became offices 
for a construction company, and other buildings, 
including houses, have been erected within the curti- 
lage from the 1950s.’ 


allotting an acre for each beast leaze claimed. Other 
parts of the moor, described as Cossington Outmoor 
and Cote moor and measuring some 800 a., remained 
commonable in the early 17th century, producing 
grass, hay, and reeds.'' A survey of Cossington 
meadow in 1638 assessed its size as just over 500 a.'” 

In 1641 almost all the land was still in the possession 
of the lord of the manor: John Brent was assessed for 
£11 in tax on land and ten others for £1 each; those 
who paid more were assessed on their goods.'* By 1781 
the two principal rate payers were Charles Hobbs, both 
rector and landowner, and John Tucker, occupier of 
manor lands including Cossington farm with a total of 
Ue yer ee? 

Both owners and tenants benefited from inclosure of 
moors, in 1782 receiving allotments of c. 86 a. beyond 
the northern boundary of the parish and in 1795 some 
145 a. in King’s Sedgemoor.’” The manor estate seems 
to have been shared between eight tenants whose 
holdings were beginning to be consolidated. Three 
were Over 100 a.; one was still subject to payment of 
a heriot of two fat capons.'® By 1831 the estate which 
had been gradually acquired by the Broderip family 
from 1806'’ amounted to 864 a., but it was still farmed 
by eight tenants of whom five had over 100 a. Thomas 
Hobbs, the only other substantial landowner as well as 
rector, had 232 a.'* From 1835 Edmund Broderip also 
leased the rectory land,’ and by 1838 through mort- 
gage and direct purchase had absorbed the lands of the 
duke of Buckingham and of the Portman and Hales 
families. He had also consolidated his holdings by 
exchanging land with the rector in 1814.”° 

Among the crops in 1806 were vetches and beans.”! 
One of the tenant farmers on the Broderip estate in the 
earlier 19th century also grew beans, produced large 
quantities of cheese, and established a flock of sheep 


9 S.R.O., D/D/B reg 9, f. 94: field named Hemphay. 
LON SU On Rl LOS: 
11 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 199/2; DD/X/WR 1; DD/X/STR 1. 
12 Pp ROe URs2/202, 00.44. 
13 Som. Protestation Returns, ed. Howard and Stoate, 276-7. 
14 S.R.O., D/P/coss 4/1/1; DD/SAS H/105 21(14). 
15 Ibid. Q/RDe 116, 126; ibid. DD/DK 14; DD/RG 30. 
16 Ibid. DD/SAS PR 87. 17 Ibid. DD/LI s. 
18 Ibid. DD/SAS PR 76. 19 Ibid. DD/SAS C/238/24. 
20 Ibid. DD/LI 5 (abs. of title). 
Ibid. D/P/coss 3/1/2. 
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with lambs bought at Yeovil and Sherborne (Dors.).' 
Edmund Broderip himself planted at least one orchard 
in 1809; his son at his death in 1847 left a cider press 
and much equipment as well as a small flock of sheep 


and over 100 pigs.” The estate included 50 a. of 


plantations, and manorial rights included moduses 
on cows, heifers, and calves throughout the parish 
and a modus for tithe hay from 150 a. of meadow.’ 
Between 1807 and 1839 some of the arable strips in the 
open fields had been consolidated and a few had been 
planted as orchards. Arable, however, covered only 
255 a as compared with 1,000 a. of meadow and 
pasture and 36 a. of orchards.’ There were still a few 
clear traces of strips in 1885.° 

By 1839 Cossington was divided between nine farm- 
ers, one living outside the parish. Seven holdings 
measured over 100 a.° By 1851 there were seven 
farms, two measuring over 200 a., and by 1861 Manor 
or Court farm was of 300 a.’ By 1881 there were six 
principal holdings, of which four were of 200 a. or 
more.* By 1906 there were five farms and a dairy, the last 
held by John Stradling who by 1910 had taken Millmoot 
farm? and whose family still occupied the farm in 2001, 


There were seven named farms in 1939, only four of 


which measured more than 150 a. At the same date the 
village was home to a smallholder and a cattle dealer.'° 
In 2001 there were four farms, one concentrating on 
arable, one on beef cattle, and two on dairying. '! 


TURBARY 


Attached to at least one farm in 1484 was a small area 
of reed bed and a turbary.'’ By 1634 some reed and 
withy beds had been converted to meadow,"* but by the 
end of the 18th century four farms between them had 
turbary rights in Edington dating from 1602 or earl 
ier,‘ and the manor house estate in 1771 had similar 
rights in the parish itself and in Chilton Polden."” 
Digging within the parish is found only in the 1730s 
when one piece of land was subject to cutting only once 
during the term of the lease and thereafter was to be 
levelled and planted with willows; another nearby had 
no limitation provided that a broad baulk was pre 


1 Ibid. DD/S/DA 1. 

2 Ibid. DD/S/DA 1; DD/LI 10. 

3 Ibid. DD/LI 9; tithe award. 

4 Ibid. DD/CTN 44; tithe award. 

5 O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. NW. (1886 edn.), 

6 S.R.O., tithe award. 

7 P.R.O., HO 107/1925; ibid. RG 9/1626, 

8 Ibid. RG 11/2377. 

9 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906, 1910). 

10 Ibid. (1939). 

11 Inf. from Mr, C. Stradling, Cossington, 

t2) S.Rys, lvil, p. 50. 

13 S.R.O., DD/X/STR 1. 

14 Ibid. DD/SAS PR 87; DD/X/WR 1; DD/X/STR 1. 
15 Ibid. DD/SAS H/105 21(14). 

16 Ibid. DD/SAS H/112/22/41, 23/2; see also ibid, 24/9, 
17 Ibid. A/AQP 35; Collinson, Hist, Som. ili. 434. 


served on the side against Cossington wall.'® Digging 
turf was the main employment for the poor by «. 
1790,'" and a piece of turbary or heath ground in 
Cossington and Chilton Polden was mentioned in 
1804.'" 


MILL 


In 1364—5 and 1418 the miller was accused of taking 
too much toll."” A windmill had been built by 1502 but 
only its mound was mentioned in 1602.”° Fields named 


Millmoot north-east of the village’! 


may indicate its 
site. A windmill stood south-west of the parish church 


in the later 17th century.” 


TRADES AND CRAFTS 

Evidence of salt working in the Brue valley in the later 
Roman period has been found within the northern 
boundary of the parish.” Quarries were mentioned in 


the early 17th century." 


A quarry was filled in 1712; 
another was apparently still in use in 1839.°° A limekiln 
was mentioned in 1728.°° ‘Great quantities’ of ‘fine’ 
blue and white lias were quarried in the 1780s both for 
buildings and for roads.’ In the mid 19th century the 
laundresses, dressmakers, staymakers, and milliners 
who found employment in the village were at least in 
part a reflection of the prominence of gentry there; 
during the same period there were the usual craftsmen 
and tradesmen.** A post office had been opened by 
1872, and two shops including a grocer’s by 1883.°° A 
grocery and post office, in business in the 19308, was 
still open in 1997."° 

The Cossington Meat Supply had been established 
by 1939, in premises which had formerly been the 
village smithy, under the name R. M. Smith Brothers.”' 
The company became building developers after the 
Second World War and acquired Cossington Grange 
as headquarters. ‘The business was later acquired by 
Beazer Homes of Bath and subsequently by Persim 
mons of York.”’ In 2001 the company left the village. 
Small business units, the firm of Wyvern Aquatics, and 
a veterinary centre were trading in Cossington lane in 
2001, partly on the former site of a garden centre, 


18 S.R.O,, DD/SAS C/238/21. 

19 Longleat Ho,, Longleat MSS, 10657, 11183, 

20 S.R.O., D/D/B reg. 9, £945 ibid. DD/X/WR 1, 

21 Centred on S,1', 462404, 

22 J, Ogilby, Britannia, plate 42. 

23 Som. ©, C, Sites and Mons, Ree. 

24 S.R.O, D/D/Rg 196/2; DD/X/WR 4, 

25 Ibid, D/P/eoss 13/2/15 ibid. tithe award, 

26 Ibid, D/P/eoss 14/2/11, 

27 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 

28 P.R.O., HO 107/964; HO 107/1925; ibid. RG 9/1626; RG 
10/2390, 

29 Morris & Co, Dir, Som. (1872); Kelly’s Dir Som, (1883); 
P.R.O., RG 11/2377. 

30. Kelly's Dir, Som. (1939), 

31 Kelly’s Dir, Som, (1924, 1939). 

32 Inf. from Mr, C, Stradling, Cossington, 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


In the 14th century Cossington was a single tithing,’ 
later linked with Durborough in Stogursey,” and later 
still with Holford.’ In 1622 the tithing reported to the 
hundred court that its butts were in decay.’ 

No records of a manor court have been found but 
suit to it was mentioned in a lease of 1755.’ One of the 
tenants on the estate of Thomas Hobbs, the rector, in 
1802 was to build a pound.° 

A constable was mentioned in 1608.’ By the earlier 
18th century two churchwardens and two overseers 
administered the parish. Waywardens were named 
from 1706 and a vestry from 1745. The overseers, 
whose income was from rents from the route to the 
moors called Common Drove as well as from rates, 
were responsible both for paupers and for public 
works. They paid rents, supplied clothing, food, fuel, 
and medicines, and sent two patients to Bath and two 
boys to school. Paupers were badged from 1735 and a 
surgeon was occasionally employed to care for the poor 


CHURCH 


A rector of Cossington was mentioned in 1225'° and 
the living was a sole benefice until 1976 when it was 
linked with Woolavington. In 1987 it became part of a 
single benefice with Woolavington and Bawdrip.'® 


PATRONAGE AND ENDOWMENT 


The patronage of the living descended with the lord- 
ship of the manor until after 1675, although the Crown 
presented in 1586 after the deprivation of John Dur- 
ston and the parliamentary commissioners in 1651.'” 
In 1604 John Portman was given the nomination of the 
next incumbent after a dispute in which Hugh Port- 
man had intruded a rector.'* Thomas Smith of Cos- 
sington 1700 and his namesake 
presented in 1758 and 1771. James Selleck and others 
in 1742 and John and Joan Jeanes in 1756 seem to have 
presented by grant of Smith.'? Charles Hobbs, rector 
1771-1801, succeeded to the patronage on Smith’s 


was patron in 


1 SRS, iti. 199; The Subsidy of 1334, ed. R. E. Glasscock, 274; 
above, Whitley hund. 

2 Fines Imposed in 1497, ed. A. J. Howard, 33. 

+ 5.R.O., DD/X/WBB 49. 
4 Ibid. DD/S/BT 1/1. 

6 Ibid. D/P/coss 3/1/2. 

8 Ibid. D/P/coss 13/2/1—3 (1700-1821). 

9 Ibid. 14/5/1 (1769-1835). 
10 Ibid. 13/2/1—2. 11 Ibid. tithe award. 
12 Ibid. D/P/coss 13/10/2. 13 Ibid. DD/SAS PR 76. 
14 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 673, 676. 
1§ 3,RK.5. Xi, p. 70, 


5 Ibid. DD/CH, box 60. 
7 Ibid. Q/SR 6/127. 


16 Dioc. Dir. 
17 Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 75-6. 
18 S.R.O., DD/X/WR 1; P.R.O., C 2/Eliz. I/B 29/37. 
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from 1745. In 1801 potatoes and ‘other necessaries’ 
were bought in. The overseers also regularly ditched 
one piece of meadow, maintained two rhynes and 
clyces, a flood wall, bridges, and gates, cleaned the 
horse pool, and accounted on behalf of the waywardens 
for repair of parish roads.* The waywardens kept 
separate accounts from 1769.” In 1721 the overseers 
repaired the stocks. A house for paupers was first 
rented in 1743 and was subsequently known as the 
poorhouse.'® The building, occupied in 1839 by six 
families, stood on the north side of Middle Road, on 
the site occupied by the present village hall.'' Probably 
the same property, extended for four families, was 
leased by three men, evidently on behalf of the 
parish, from 1846.’ By 1831 gardens for the poor 
had been provided by the lord of the manor in one of 
the arable fields.'* In 1836 the parish became part of 
the Bridgwater poor-law union, in 1894 of Bridgwater 
rural district, and in 1974 of Sedgemoor district." 


death in 1772.” His heir was his only surviving son 
Thomas, whom the bishop of Bath and Wells presented 
to the living by lapse in suc cession to his father in 
1801."' Thomas Hobbs was both rector and patron 
until his death in 1833 and his executors presented in 
1834.°° The Broderip family, lords of the manor, 
presented from 1844” until 1929 when Edmund 
Francis Broderip conveyed the patronage to James 
Cox Macro Allen Wilson (d. 1948). From James’s 
widow Ethel Mary it passed to Mrs. Petronella May 
Kathleen Church, and in 1954 Mrs. Church conveyed 
it to John Arthur Church.” J. A. Church was one of the 
patrons of the benefice in 1997, presenting on the 
second turn in three.” 

In 1291 the church was valued at £6 13s. 4d.*° In 
1535 the net value was £13 9s. 10d.,”’ c. 1670 it was 
assessed at £30,°° and c. 1830 at £254 net.” Tithes in 
1535 were worth £11 15s. 9d.*° and in 1839 were 


19 Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 76; P.R.O., E 331/Bath & 
Wells/23, 26, 28; ibid. CP 25/2/1198/29 & 30 Geo. II Trin. 

20 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

21 Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. 437; P.R.O., E 331/Bath & Wells/ 
33; S.R.O., DD/LI 5 (abs. of title). 

22 S.R.O., DD/X/WR 7; D/D/B reg. 34, f. 163. 

23 Ibid. D/D/B reg. 36, f. 5v. 

24 Wells, Dioc. Regy., patronage reg.; above, manor. 

25 Dioc. Dir. 

26 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 198. 

27 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 212. 

28 S.R.O., D/D/Ve 24. 

29 Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, pp. 134-5. 

30 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 212. 
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commuted for £222.' Glebe land was worth £2 6s. 8d. 
in 1535° and in 1571 comprised 52 a.° There were 55 a. 
in 1839." Just over 63 a. were sold in 1920.° 

In 1571 the rectory house comprised a hall with two 
chambers over, a detached kitchen with a chamber 
over, a barn, and a stall.° It was regarded as unsuitable 
for the rector in the earlier 19th century’ and was from 
1835 leased with tithes and glebe to the lord of the 
manor.® The curate occupied the manor house.’ In 
1860 the rectory house was exchanged for the house on 
its eastern boundary.'® That was sold in 1980!'! and 
became known as the Old Rectory. The rectory house 
before 1860, now known as Church Farmhouse, has a 
two-roomed plan with central passage probably of the 
late 17th century, with a rear wing and outshuts of the 
18th century.'* The Old Rectory is a late 16th- or 17th- 
century two-storeyed, three-bayed stone house with 
attics, extended eastwards by two wide bays probably in 
the earlier 19th century, the whole concealed by a mid 
19th-century rendered facade, related in its cottage 
orne style to the Manor House. A north-east wing 
and rear extension under a catslide roof were added 
after 1840. 


CHURCH LIFE 


Richard Malet, the rector, was declared insane in 1322 
but remained in office with coadjutors until 1329.'° 
His successor, a relative of the patron, held the living 
for two years but received only subdeacon’s orders." 
Bartholomew Blithman was deprived for absence in 
1561, and from then until 1575 rectors were often 
absent.'° A second rector was deprived in 1586, 
probably because of debt,'® and by 1590 until 1604 
there was a dispute involving two men both claiming to 
be rector.'’ Charles Hobbs, rector 1771-1801, was 
chaplain to Earl Poulett and held Shapwick and 
Ashcott from 1791 until 1801. His son Thomas, 
rector 1801-33, was chaplain to the marquess of 
Headfort, vicar of Shapwick 1801-6, and from 1821 
rector of Templeton (Devon).'* Thereafter rectors were 
resident. 

In the early 18th century many strangers were 
married in the church.'? In the 1780s there were c. 
15 communicants.”’ In 1815 the resident rector took a 
single service each Sunday, by 1827 there were two 


1 S.R.O., tithe award. 2 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 212. 

3 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 199/1. 4 Ibid. tithe award. 

5 Ibid. C/C 45/2. 6 Ibid. D/D/Rg 199/1. 

7 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815; D/P/coss 1/6/1; Rep. Com. Eccl. Reven- 

ues, pp. 134-5. 

8 S.R.O., DD/SAS C/238/24. 
10 Ibid. C/238/25. 11 Ibid. DD/WBF 3. 
12 Ibid. DD/V/BWr 11.4. 13) ORO! ty PP2O7y 259) SO, 
14 Ibid. i, p. 301; ix, pp. 37, 45-6. 

15 S.D.N.Q. xxiv. 170. 

16 Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 76; S.R.O., D/D/Bp 8. 

17 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 91, 98; ibid. DD/X/WR 1; P.R.O., C 2/Eliz. 
1/B 29/37. 

18 S.R.O., DD/X/WR 5, 17; Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, pp. 134-5. 


9 Ibid. tithe award. 
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services, and by 1849 a sermon was preached each 
Sunday, either morning or afternoon. By 1840 com- 
munion was celebrated ‘at least’ three times a year,” 
and by 1843 six times a year.” J. S. Broderip, who 
served as curate in 1838 and 1839, was appointed 
rector by his father in 1844 and remained so until his 
death in 1866.”° He married Frances, a daughter of the 
poet Thomas Hood, herself with her brother Tom a 
writer of books for children.” 

By 1545 there was a brotherhood attached to the 
church.” Land supporting a light, mentioned in 1548, 
was sold in 1549.”° There was a parish house by 1758 
until 1771 or later.” 


CHURCH FABRIC 


The church of the Blessed Virgin Mary was so ded- 
icated by 1505 and is of blue lias rubble.’* It has all the 
appearance of being a feature in the manor house 
garden and is separated from the house only by a 
gravel path. It has a chancel, an aisleless nave of two 
bays with south porch, and a west tower. The chancel is 
of the 13th century and has a foiled tomb recess and 
original rere-arches to the two two-light south win- 
dows. The nave may have had a south-eastern trans- 
eptal chapel. The south porch was added in the late 
14th century. There was a roodloft and the entrances to 
the rood stair survive. In the 15th century the east 
window and some nave windows were replaced and the 
plain two-stage west tower with diagonal buttresses, 
tower stair, and west door was added. A prospective 
chapel mentioned in a will of 1530 was probably never 
built.” A canopied pulpit and other furniture were 
installed in 1718 and a west gallery was added in 
1771." The interior was refurnished in 1900 at the 
expense of the lord of the manor,”' but he successfully 
opposed the proposal for a vestry north of the chancel 
on the grounds that it would invade his privacy.”” 

The recess in the chancel evidently once contained a 
recumbent female figure, the remains of which were 
removed to the churchyard in 1900. There is a brass to 
John Brent (d. 1524) and his wife, and a fragment of 
heraldic glass in the south-west nave window com- 
memorating their marrriage. A pre-Reformation altar 
slab is used as paving in the chancel.’’ The Perpendi- 
cular font appears to be of the 17th century. 


19 S.D.N.Q. xxvii. 99-100. 20 S.R.O., D/D/Ve 88. 

21 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815, 1827; D/D/Va 1840. 

22 Ibid. D/D/Va 1843. 23 Clergy List. 

24 D.N.B. 25 S,R.S) Xl. 195, 

26 S.R.S. ii. 64, 247; lxxvii, p. 60; Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 135. 

27 S.R.O., D/P/coss 13/2/12. 28 Sion kik (07s 

29.P.R.O., C 142/58, no. 6. 

30 S.R.O., D/P/coss 4/1/1. 

31 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1914, 1919); photograph of pre-1900 
interior in ch. 

32 S.R.O., D/D/Cf 1909/330-1. 

33 R. M. Williams, “Notes on the parish of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Cossington’ (TS. c 1959), in possession of Mrs, 
C. Stradling; Morris & Co., Dir Som. (1872). 
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There are six bells of which the fourth is medieval 
from the Bristol foundry, and the fifth of 1604, 
probably by William Purdue.’ The plate includes a 


NONCONFORMITY 


In 1605 Elizabeth Brent, wife of the lord of the manor, 
and two others were said to be popish recusants, She 
was still accused in 1629 while members of her family 
and others absented themselves from church.’ Thomas 
Martin was recorded as a papist there in 1680.” John 


EDUCATION 


The overseers sent pauper children for schooling in 
1707 and 1740, presumably in the parish.” In 1819 
there were two small schools.'” By 1825 there was a day 
school with 22 children and a Sunday school with 29 


children, both associated with the church.'' In 1833 


two day schools had 42 children between them, 8 of 


whom were supported by subscriptions, the rest by 
their parents, A Sunday school in that year had 13 
children taught free.'’? One day school and the Sunday 
school continued in 1847 but with lower numbers.'’ A 
schoolroom, evidently part of a cottage, was in use in 
1440 and was described as good in 1846."* Rebuilding, 


CHARITIES FOR THE 
Mary Brent by will dated 1701 and proved 1703 and 
1705, gave £250 to the poor of the parish.'” From the 
later 18th century the income of ¢, £12 was regularly 
distributed to those not regularly receiving relief and 
known as second poor, and by 1825 was invested in a 
local turnpike trust.'? The income of £28 was still 


distributed in 1995.7” 


EDINGTON 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The parish and former chapelry of Edington”’ is a long, 
| 


narrow, rectangular area which stretches roughly 


northwards from the Polden ridge across the moorland 


1 5.R.O,, DD/SAS CH 16/1; R, M. Williams, “Notes on... 
Cossington, 

2 Proc, Som, Arch, Soe, xlvii, 17162. 

1 SRO,, D/P/coss 2/1/16, 

4 Ibid, D/D/Ca 144, 140, 150, 177, 263, 267. 

5 HLL, Papists’ Returns, 6 S.RS. ixxv, 233. 

7 SRO, O/RRw 1, 4 Ibid, D/D/Rm 4, 9; O/RRw 2. 

9 Ibid, D/P/eoss 14/2/41, 10 due, of Poor Digest, p. 781, 

11 Ann, Rep, B, & W, Dioe, Assoc, 5.P.C.K, (1825-6), 44. 

12 Kdue, Eng, Abstract, p, 802, 

14 Nat, Soe, Inquiry, 1846-7, 5om, 6-7, 

i4 SAO, tithe award; J, B, B, Clarke, Acct, of Church Educ, 
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cup and cover of 1573 by ‘I.P.’ and a cup and paten of 
1704.’ The registers begin in 1675 but those of 
marriages are incomplete.’ 


Suger, a resident of the parish, attended a Quaker 
quarterly meeting in 1694,° and a house was licensed 
for nonconformist worship in 1699.’ From 1806 a 
house was used by Baptists, who received a licence to 
use another house in 1850." 


said to have been done in 1870 by the lord of the 
manor, probably involved alteration of the former 
cottage to make a two-storeyed teacher’s house with 
a schoolroom and an entrance lobby, all in Perpendi- 
cular style with traceried windows." In 1903 there were 
40 children on the books.'° Numbers continued to fall, 
and in 1920 the school was taken over by the county 
council. Seniors were no longer taken from 1926. By 
the mid 1950s numbers had returned to the level of the 
beginning of the century and continued to grow as 
neighbouring village schools closed. In 1992 there were 
80 pupils and in 1998 89."” 


POOR 


The interest on a gift of £25 by Joseph Jeanes was 
between 1733 and 1751 distributed with the rents of 
Common Drove to poor people.*! By 1786 £5 had been 
invested by an unknown donor with the overseers 
which produced 6s. for the poor.’* No further trace 
of the bequest has been found. 


of the Brue valley. It was part of the ancient parish of 
Moorlinch,”* and is thought by some to be the site of 
King Alfred’s victory over the Danes in 878,” a theory 
which has not received general acceptance. The parish 
includes the compact village of Edington on the lower 


among Poor (1846). 

15 S.R.O., C/E 4/380/121; C/A, plan of 1920. 

16 Ibid, C/E 4/380/121. 17 Ibid. C/E 4/64. 

18 Som. Wills, ed. Brown, iv. 138. 

19 S.R.O., D/D/Ve 88; D/D/Va 1843, 
pp. 1078-9; 11th Rep, Com. Char, pp. 487-8. 

20 Char, Com. reg. 21 S.R.O., D/P/coss 4/1/1. 

22 Char, Don, pp. 1078-9. 

23 ‘This article was completed in 2000. 

24 Below, church, 

25 Proc, Som. Arch. Soc, xxi. 1-27; A. Major, Early Wars of 
Wessex, ed, C, W. Whistler (1913), 171 sqq. 
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slope of the Polden ridge, a few houses on Cock Hill 
along the north side of the Glastonbury—Bridgwater 
road on the top of the ridge 1.5 km. to the south, and 
that part of the scattered settlement of Burtle known as 
Edington Burtle or West Burtle' on the moors 3.5 km. 
to the north. Chapel Hill Farm at Burtle is the probable 
site of the hermitage and later priory of Sprawlesmead 
or Burtle, founded in the later 12th century.* The 
whole ancient chapelry was just over 1 km. wide and 
6.5 km. long. In 1814 a detached area to the south of 
the Polden ridge was added in respect of common 
rights on King’s Sedgemoor.’ In 1839 the parish 
measured 2,036 a.* The civil parish remained cotermi- 
nous with the ancient ecclesiastical parish until 1933 
when the land on King’s Sedgemoor was transferred to 
Moorlinch.’ In 1981 Edington civil parish was reduced 
in area by the creation of the civil parish of Burtle and 
the transfer of small areas in the north to Wedmore 
and in the south to Stawell. 

The boundaries of the chapelry were largely man- 
made and coincided with the manorial estate. By the 
mid 13th century that with Chilton Polden to the west 
was marked for much of its length by ditches and a 
bank called the Landshare,’ described in 1424 as a 
wall.® In the later 16th century the boundary was the 
Landshare Ditch, and later the Chilton Landshire 
Rhyne. The boundary with Catcott to the east was 
also a wall,’ known in 1731 as the great wall’ and later 
Catcott Wall. It followed a natural watercourse which 
flowed into New Ditch, so named in 1457,'' and ran 
beside Catcott Wall and along Manor Rhyne into the 
Brue. In the north the boundary is less regular but 
follows in part the present course of the river Brue, in 
the late 16th century described as a former ancient 
watercourse.'* The southern boundary on the Polden 
ridge was also irregular, forming a triangle of common 
land beyond the Bridgwater—Glastonbury road on 
Socombe Hill." 

The southern third of the parish, on the Polden 
slope, is largely of clay with limestone, falling from a 
height of 98 m. on Socombe Hill to 15 m. at the 
northern end of Edington village, and still further to 
form a shallow valley behind the slightly higher Nidons 
ridge. White and blue lias with fossils was quarried in 
the later 18th century,’* and is followed in succession 


1 Locke’s Additions to Collinson, ed. M. Ward, 78. 

2 V.C.H. Som. ii. 139; S.R.S. lix, pp. 117-24; lxviii, pp. 55-6; 
Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. cxxxv. 155. 

3 S.R.O., Q/RDe 109; ibid. DD/WG 12. 

4 Ibid. tithe award. 

5 Ibid. GP/D, box 19: Som. Review Order, 1933. 

6 The Sedgemoor (Parishes) Order, 1981 (Statutory Instru- 
ment, 1981/148); S.R.O., C/S PL 10/767/5. 

7 P.R.O., E 20/7923; S.R:S, Ixvitl, pp: 61, 155. 

8 P.R.O., SC 2/200/27. 9 Ibid. SC 2/200/28. 

10 S.R.O., D/P/ed 2/1/2, list at end. 

11 PRO SC 2/198/56, 12 S.R.S. lxviii, p. 55. 

13 S.R.O., DD/WG 16/12 (perambulation, 1592); O.S. Map 1/ 
25,000, ST 33 (1960 edn.), 34 (1959 edn.). 
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by blue clay’? and by a narrow band of alluvium which 
may mark a former watercourse. Beyond it lies the peat 
moor, much around the 3-m. contour, until the 
slightly higher shelly sands and gravels of Burtle Beds.'° 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Polden ridge is followed by the Bridgwater— 
Glastonbury road whose course is assumed!’ to 
follow more or less precisely a Roman road from 
Ilchester to the port at Crandon Bridge. It was turn- 
piked by the Bridgwater trust in 1759.'* Another 
significant east-west road, known as the Broadway, 
was mentioned in the early 13th century.'” It runs 
almost the whole length of the Poldens, roughly 1 km. 
to the north of the ridge, and forms the southern 
boundary of the settlement of Edington. Two routes 
led north to the cultivable land called Nidons, one 
mentioned in the mid 13th century, perhaps a second 
known by 1364 as Elishamesway.”’ Other routes were 
known in the mid 13th century as the Drove and 
Greenway.*' A single road by the early 19th century 
linked Edington village with Burtle and the moors to 
the north; two formerly led south to the ridge, one, 
reduced in Edington to a footpath, led directly to 
Sutton Mallet and the Sedgemoor allotment.” 

The Glastonbury canal was built through the north- 
ern part of the parish between Edington and Burtle. It 
was begun in 1829, opened in 1833, and closed in 1853 
and was replaced by a railway built along its northern 
bank.”’ The railway was opened in 1854, and a station 
named Edington Road, 0.5km. south-west of Burtle 
church, was opened in 1856. The line was operated by 
the Somerset and Dorset Joint Railway. In 1890 a line 
was opened from the station, renamed Edington Junc- 
tion, to Bridgwater. The Bridgwater line closed to 
passengers in 1952 and to goods in 1954 and Edington 
Junction was renamed Edington Burtle in 1953. The 
remaining track was closed in 1966.” 


POPULATION 


There were 25 households in Edington in 1563.” The 
population rose from 284 in 1801 to 428 in 1841, fell 
to 378 in the next decade, but totalled 459 in 1871, 435 
in 1881, and 482 in 1891. Between 1911 and 1931 it 
fell by nearly a quarter, but between 1951 and 1971 


14 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

15 Phelps, Hist. Som. i. 39. 

16 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheets 296 
(1973 edn.), 280 (1984 edn.). 

17 Som. C.C. Sites and Mons. Rec. 

18 J. B. Bentley and B. J. Murless, Som. Roads, i. 23. 

VOM Saws peal Oe 

20 Ibid. Ixviii, p. 55; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11183. 

21 S.R.S. Ixviii, p. 55; P.R.O. SC 2/198/26. 

22 S.R.S. lxxvi (maps 1782; 1822). 

23 C. Hadfield, Canals of S.W. Eng. 78-83. 

24 R. Atthill, Som. and Dors. Rly. (1985), 21, 70, 182; 
M. Hawkins, Som. and Dors. Then and Now (1986), 216. 

25 SIN.) Xxx 86, 
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FIG. 19. Settlement at Burtle isolated in winter by flooding 


rose from 397 to 524. The creation of the civil parish of 

Burtle reduced Edington to 332 in 1981 and to 338 in 
1 

1991. 


SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


Mesolithic flints, Bronze Age metal objects, and Roman 
coin moulds were frequently found during turf-digging 
in the 19th century in the northern half of the parish. 
Linear ditches and banks have been recognised across the 
moor, and several briquetage mounds point to Roman 
salt working. Pottery dating from the Late Neolithic to 
Middle Bronze Age and from the 12th century onwards 
has been found in the village and an extensive Roman 
settlement lies north-east of the church.’ 

The regular layout of Edington village may be the 
result less of deliberate planning as of the use of already 
existing routes which ran along the northern edge of 
the Polden ridge, but the east-west Chandlers Lane, on 
an established east-west route at the northern end of 
the grid of lanes, with narrow strips of land running 
north behind the houses, bears all the hallmarks of a 
medieval planned development.*> Around Edington 
village lay three open fields, the east field mentioned 
in the late 13th century.* Burtle island was inhabited 
solely by a priory from the end of the 12th century.” 
Roadside settlement at Cock Hill may have begun with 
the chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury and the home 
of a hermit, first recorded in 1241.° 

Houses in the village suggest prosperity in the later 
18th and the earlier 19th century, but there are late- 
medieval survivals at Townend Cottage and Chandlers 


1 V.C.H. Som. ii. 350; Census. 
2 Som. C.C. Sites and Mons. Rec.; V.C.H. Som. i. 352-3, 


356, 362. 
3 S.R.O., tithe award. 4 S.R.S. lxviii, p. 54. 
5 Ibid., p. xxiii. 


6 Below, church; the site is probably ST378387. 


Cottage and of the 16th century at Rock House.’ 
Edington House and Edington Manor were the prod- 
uct of the long leases granted to substantial tenants.° 
Pyne’s Farm, named after tenants there by 1641, may 
date from c. 1700;’ and Burnt House Farm, its pre- 
decessor burnt in 1664,'° is also of the early 18th 
century with additions in the later 18th and 1885. 
Hill House and Holywell House also date from the 
18th century and Great House from the early 19th. A 
few large detached houses were built in the 1970s."' 

Edington House, held by the Melliars and later by 
the Fields, lies close to the road on a long narrow plot 
and is built of local lias with brick chimneys. Its 
irregular L-plan is made up of four distinct parts, all 
two-storeyed with attics and cellars but of different 
heights and with different floor levels. Originally the 
roofs were covered with clay tiles. 

The main part is a rectangular block with a high 
basement which has two rooms of moderate size on 
each floor flanking a central staircase hall; there is a 
vaulted cellar beneath. Its south facade, faced in 
regularly coursed lias, has simple classical details: the 
outer bays are pedimented and defined by rusticated 
quoins in a composition comparable to that, say, of the 
facade of The Old Pump Room, Glastonbury, of 
c. 1754. The brick end chimneystacks have flues separ- 
ated by open arches. The south-east room retains mid- 
18th-century panelling and chimneypiece and the 
staircase with vase balusters is original. There was 
presumably service and other accommodation to the 
north or west. 


7 S.R.O., DD/V/BWr 14/1-4. 

8 Ibid. Q/REI 39/13C; ibid. DD/WG 11/194; below, econ. hist. 

9 Som. Protestation Returns, ed. Howard and Stoate, 277; 
S.D.N.Q. xviii. 190. 

10 S.R.O., DD/WG 8/2A. 

11 Ibid. A/AGH 1/144. 
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FIG. 20. Edington House, the work of a succession of owners, perhaps from the later 17th century 


The present north-east wing is almost entirely of 
c. 1810, the date on the leadwork of the doorhood,' but 
may incorporate at the south end the remains of a 
17th-century house with a substantial west chimney- 
stack. Its east front of three irregular bays, faced with 
alternating wide and narrow courses of dressed stone 
and with a central doorway and iron casements with 
leaded panes, is comparable with early 19th-century 
facades in the locality. Some reset panelling in this wing 
looks c. 1700. About 1820-30 a three-bay wing was 
attached to the west side of the main block to provide a 
drawing room with handsome decoration above a large 
basement kitchen, and two bedrooms on the first floor. 
A light-well between the two parts was roofed as a top- 
lit lobby. By 1839* two blocks enclosed the north and 
west sides of a courtyard west of the house, but before 
1886° the arrangement had been altered. Service rooms 
had been built along the west side of the north wing 
and other ranges lay at right angles to the north-west 
and south-west. 

The peculiarities of the plan result from the remo- 
delling of the centre of the house in the earlier 19th 
century to improve communication between the four 
parts. A doorway was created between the north-east 
wing and the south staircase hall, and a pantry and 
cupboards, back-to-back, were cut out of the north 


1 Inf. from the owner. 2 S.R.O., tithe map. 
3 O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. NW. (1886 edn.). 
4 Inf. from the owner. 


side of the south-west room. A staircase linking the 
south block and west wing with the upper floors of all 
the parts was built in a curve round the main chimney- 
stack of the north-east wing. Because of the changes the 
main staircase now leads only to the first-floor east 
room of the south block. About 1960* the wall between 
the west ground-floor room of the main block and the 
staircase hall was partly removed to form a living-hall. 
Urns and an eagle have been added to the south 
parapet since c. 1960 and windows have been added 
to the west side of the south-west range. A classical 
doorhood has replaced what appears to have been a 
porch, built between 1839 and 1886.’ A classical 
summer house south-west of the house seems to have 
been there by 1886.° It incorporates circular stone 
window surrounds, perhaps from a 17th-century 
house. An arched seat, which looks 19th-century, 
may have formed part of a structure at the north end 
of the pleasure gardens in 1886.’ Since c. 1960 it has 
been attached to the west end of the house. Former 
coach house and stables stand nearby, on the opposite 
side of the road. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Six people were in breach of the assize of ale in 1280 
and four in 1311; seven were fined in 1364, and five in 


5 S.R.O., tithe map; O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. NW. (1886 edn.). 
6 O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. NW. (1886 edn.). 
7 Ibid. 
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1418.' An alehouse was mentioned in 1618? and 
victuallers and tipplers in Edington were mentioned 
in 1620, 1622, 1630, and 1732, and in Burtle in 1778.° 
The Burtle House or Burtle inn was named from 1782 
until 1823.* That name was revived for a former farm- 
house in Catcott by 1919,° which in 1998 was known as 
the Old Burtle inn. The Railway hotel or inn had been 
established by 1861 and by 1998 was known as the Tom 
Mogg inn, the name of a guard on the former railway.° A 
sulphurous spring was known as the Holy Well in 1791;” 
its surroundings were restored in 1937." 


I 


The West Polden Friendly Society, registered in 
1839, included members from Edington.’ The Burtle 
Revels were held in the late summer at the beginning of 
the 20th century, the Druids had an annual march 
there, and a Harvest Home was held.'® 

A hall was built in 1926 by the newly formed branch 
of the Womens’ Institute and was extended in 1934. 
The present viliage hall, now sharing a site with a 
doctors’ surgery, was opened in 1979 and was subse- 
quently extended." 


MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES 


In 1086 Roger de Courcelles held 5 hides at Edington 
which formed part of the abbey of Glastonbury’s estate 
of Shapwick.'* In the 14th century the abbey regarded 
Edington as part of its so-called manor of Dundon super 
Polden, a group of fees which were held in 1166 of 
Robert Malet by Hubert de Sancta Susanna and which 
were held by William Malet (d. c. 1216). Those fees 
passed on his death through his daughters to Hugh de 
Vivonia and Robert de Musgrove, and subsequently to 
Hugh’s heir William de Forz. William did homage in 
1255 and died in 1259.'* William’s heir was his daughter 
Cecily, wife of John de Beauchamp (d. 1283).'* The heirs 
of Forz were named as overlords in 1303 and 1346,’ and 
the queen, who had the guardianship of the heir of 
Margaret Beauchamp, widow of John Beauchamp 
(d. 1343), was named in 1362.'° The Beauchamp 
family interest has not been traced further. 

The Malet family of Enmore seems to have estab- 
lished a mesne tenancy which descended with Enmore 
manor.” In 1284-5 the estate was held by John Malet'* 
and in 1386 was held of Sir Baldwin Malet as of his 
manor of Sutton Mallet with no reference to an over- 
lord.’ It was similarly held in 1395,° in 1423 of 
Baldwin’s widow by knight service,”’ and in 1472 of 
John Fitzjames the elder and Joan, widow of Hugh 
Malet, by unknown service of Sutton Mallet manor.” 
No further trace of the mesne tenancy has been found. 


1 P.R.O., SC 2/200/56; Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10657, 
10767, 11183. 
2 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 200. 
3 Ibid. Q/RLa 3, 10/5, 10/12, 33; ibid. DD/S/BT 1/1. 
4 Ibid. Q/RLa 10/13-14, 29-30. 
5 Above, Catcott (intro, social life). 
6 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861); Bridgwater Mercury, 7 Feb. 1989. 
7 Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. 433. 
8 Inscription on well head. 
9 S.R.O., Q/RSf 1; above, Chilton Polden, intro., social life. 
10 Bridgwater Mercury, 7 Feb. 1989. 
11 Edington: A Somerset Village (2000), 78-82. 
tom. C.El, SOM: 1. 461. 
13 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 1. 222; S.R.S. xxvi. 593 XXxv. 66; 
Sanders, Eng. Baronies, 38-9. 
14 S.R.S. xxvi. 59-61. 
16 Cal. Close, 1360-4, 365. 


15 Feud. Aids, iv. 306, 349. 
ily? WACaIEl, Sloik Wal, Bye 


EDINGTON MANOR 


William son of Geoffrey of Edington was the terre 
tenant of a knight’s fee at Edington in 1199,” but 
between 1208 and 1212 the fee seems to have been held 
by Roger of Flanders, perhaps in right of his wife 
Clarice. William was followed by his son Robert, 
known as Robert son of William or Robert of Eding- 
ton, who was still in possession in 1253.” His successor 
by 1281 was John son of Geoffrey,*° who by 1290 had 
been followed by his son William.”” William son of 
John was in possession in 1316.”° By 1331 Gilbert or 
Gibon of Edington, perhaps William’s son, had been 
succeeded by his second son, also Gilbert (d. 1361), 
whose estate was first called Edington manor.” Gilbert 
was followed by his younger brother Thomas.” 
Thomas’s claim was unsuccessfully disputed by his 
eldest brother Oliver of Edington.*' Thomas sold the 
estate to John Devereux in or before 1371, and 
Devereux in 1375 to Sir Thomas Fichet.*? 

Fichet died in 1386, his widow Ricarda, holder of 
two-thirds of the manor, in 1390, and his only son, also 
Thomas, under age in 1395. The heir was Isabel, 
Fitchet’s daughter and wife of Robert Hill.** Hill out- 
lived his wife and died in 1423 when his heir was his 
son John.*° John Hill died in 1434*° and his widow 
Cecily, later wife of Sir Thomas Keriell, held the manor 


18 Feud. Aids, iv. 290. 

20 Ibid. p. 246. 

22 Ibid. C 140/42, no. 51. 

23 S.R.S. lix, pp. 118-19; lxvili, p. 55. 

24 Pipe R. 1208 (P.R.S. N.S. xxiii), 110; ibid. 1212 (P.R.S. 
N.S. xxx), 115; Cur. Reg. R. v. 326. 

25 Cat. Anct. D. iii, D 1188; Pipe R.1242 (ed. H. L. Cannon), 
338; S.R.S. xi, p. 4183 lxviili, p. 56; Close R. 1247-51, 363. 

26 S.R.S. lxviii, pp. 53, 56; Feud. Aids, iv. 290. 

Dy SyIeSy Mabe, joy, WeNOy 

28 Feud. Aids, iv. 317. 29 Cat. Anct. D. ii. B 3737. 

30 Cal. Ing. p.m. xi, pp. 202, 417; Cal. Close, 1360-4, 365. 

31 P.R.O., E 326/6053, 7121. 

32 S.R.S. lxviii, pp. 49-50; Cat. Anct. D. ii, B 3756. 

33 Cal. Ing. p.m. xvi, pp. 401-2; xvii, pp. 22, 246. 

34 P.R.O., C 136/87, no. 24. 

35 Ibid. C 139/4, no. 31. 


19 Cal. Ing. p.m. xvii, p. 22. 
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36 Ibid. C 139/71, no. 36. 
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in dower until her death in 1472.' She was followed by 
her granddaughter Genevieve (d. 1480), wife of Sir 
William Say.” Say occupied the manor until his death 
in 1529 when the entire Hill estate was divided between 
the descendants of Elizabeth, daughter of John Hill 
(d. 1434). John Waldegrave received half and William 
Clopton, Ellen Babington, and Thomas Hussey shared 
the other half.* Before his death in 1543 Waldegrave 
had acquired Ellen Babington’s share;* the remaining 
two shares were bought by Edward Waldegrave 
(d. 1561), John Waldegrave’s son and heir.” 

The manor then descended with Spaxton in the 
Waldegrave family,° earls Waldegrave from 1729, until 
the death of George Edward, the 7th earl, in 1846. It then 
passed to his widow Frances, known despite later 
marriages as Countess Waldegrave, who sold parts of 
the estate in 1864 and 1867.’ On her death in 1879 the 
manor passed to her husband Chichester Parkinson- 
Fortescue, Baron Carlingford, who died in 1898.° By 
1902 lordship was owned by H. B. T. Strangways 
(d. 1920) of Shapwick and descended successively to 
his daughter Sophia (d. 1932) and to her cousin Helen 
Sophia Vialls, later Vialls-Strangways (d. 1949).’ 

The capital messuage, known as the Farm or Eding- 
ton Farm, had been let with a substantial holding by 
1647 and from 1766 was occupied by Richard Field.'° 
The house was demolished c. 1960, and in 1998 the site 
was a small industrial estate. 


OTHER ESTATES 


In 1540 the site of the dissolved priory of Burtle or 
Sprawlesmead and its land in Moorlinch, Catcott, 
Huntspill, and Cossington were leased to Richard 
Holbroke.'! The estate was sold in 1553 to James and 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 


An estate of five hides was recorded in 1086 with 
Shapwick,* but was not further described. Drainage 
at Burtle had begun by the later 12th century, and by 
the mid 13th field names suggest the formation of 


Ibid. C 140/42, no. 51. 
Ibid. C 142/19, nos. 68-70. 
Ibid. C 142/51, no. 35; S.R.S. xviii, p. xxvii. 
P.R.O., C 142/68, no. 54. 
Ibid. C 142/133, no. 130. Cu VeGF et SOMmtnvient 14. 
7 Complete Peerage, xii (2), 307-13; A. R. Reeves, Hist. 
Edington Manor (2000), 5. 
8 Complete Peerage, ili. 278-9; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883, 1889, 
1897). 
9 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1902-39); below, Shapwick. 
10 S.R.O., DD/WG 5 (leases of 1743, 1752, and 1766), 8/2A, 
9/4, 13/1. 
11 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xy, p. 556. 
12 Cal. Pat. 1553, 211, 213; P.R.O., C 142/108, no. 94. The 
title to the manor of Burtle, presumably a lease, was claimed in 
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John Bisse and by John Bisse to Sir William Portman. 
Portman died in 1557 and was succeeded by his son 
Henry.'* The estate continued in the Portman family 
until 1821 or later.’° 

A substantial tenant holding was formed by the 
Revd. John Jeremy, curate and later vicar of Moor- 
linch,'* who through his marriage to Mary Jeanes née 
Rocke came by his death in 1818 to hold an estate 
based on Edington Manor and including Burnt House 
farm. That estate was bought from the Waldegraves by 
Jeremy’s daughter Louisa in 1864 and 1867 and passed 
on the death of her sister Mary in 1873 to her niece 
Margaret Luttrell who married her cousin Capt. John 
Luttrell. Mrs. Luttrell was succeeded on her death in 
1926 by her son Alexander (d. 1957), and on the death 
of his widow Florence in 1961 the house was sold. 
Edington Manor was built by John Jeremy between 
1794 and his death in 1818 and was extended in 1824 
by the addition of a second floor in the rear to the 
designs of Richard Carver."° 

In 1262 the rectorial tithes of Edington, formerly 
belonging to Moorlinch rectory, passed to Glastonbury 
abbey, to whose almoner they were assigned until the 
Dissolution.’® They were thereafter leased by the 
Crown as part of a holding called Shapwick rectory 
and later Shapwick and Moorlinch manor.’”? From 
1784 until her death in 1839 Edington tithes were 
owned by Elizabeth, née Strangways, wife of William 
Gould.'*® In 1531-2 they were let for £5 13s. 4d., in 
1675-8 for £25, and in 1786 for £35.”° In 1839 the 
tithes were commuted for £90.”° In the later 13th 
century Shapwick parsonage barn was in Edington” 
and a barn, perhaps the parsonage barn, survived in 
1794,” but had become a cottage by 1839.” 


small areas of both meadow and arable land encroach- 
ing on the southern edge of the moor.” A fishery at 
Burtle and the ‘island’ of Telham were at the same time 
part of the endowment of Burtle priory, uncertainty 
over Telham becoming the cause of later disputes 
between the lords of Edington and Wedmore over 


1558 by George Aysshe who left it in that year to Robert 
Chaderton: Som. Wills, ed. Brown, iv. 54-6. 

13 S.R.S. lxvii, p. 138; P.R.O., CP 43/953, rot. 33. 

14 Below, Moorlinch, church. 

15 A.R. Reeves, Hist. Edington Manor, 1-11. The house is not 
marked on the map of 1794: S.R.O., DD/WG. 

16 S.R.S. lix, pp. 33-4; Glos. R.O., D 2700/SG 1. 

17 Below, Moorlinch, Shapwick, manors. 

18 S.R.O., DD/SG 4. 

19 Glos. R.O. D 2700/SG 1; S.R.O., DD/SG 4, 23. 

20 S.R.O., tithe award. 

21 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11273. 

22 S.R.O., DD/WG, map 1794. 

23 Ibid. tithe award. 

24 V.C.H. Som. i. 461. 
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25 S.R.S. xvi pease 
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grazing rights.’ By the mid 14th century at least one 
freeholding of 60 a. seems to have been established? 
and a number of outside estates had lands in Eding- 
ton.’ In the earlier 15th century the moor attracted 
fowlers and illegal grazing; in 1427 the lord received 
cash for agistment of three flocks totalling 216 ewes.* 

The total receipts of the manor in 1439-40 amounted 
to £18 10s. of which £14 6s. 3d. came trom rents and 
most of the rest from sales of turf, geese, and grazing on 
the moor.’ By 1477 the demesne farm was let and the 
total income was reduced in 1477-8 to £15 13s. 4d. and 
in 1493-4 to £14 7s.° During the same period small sums 
were received in various years from a fishery, a swannery, 
and the chace of the moor.’ 

By 1638 the moorland, totalling just under 1,350 a., 
was almost equally divided between meadow and 
turfmoor in the south and common in the north.* 
From 1651 successive tenants leased the drift of the 
chace on the common, holding rights to waifs and 
strays and charging tolls on vehicles; in return the river 
Brue had to be cleaned and scoured.” Inclosure of the 
east and west common arable fields had begun by the 
16708." 

The Melliar family were prominent tenants by the 
1640s"! holding the capital messuage and a substantial 
farm from 1647 until the 1730s, although most if not 
all was sublet.'* About 1710 the Waldegrave estate 
comprised the capital messuage and some 190 a. of 
land including 26 a. of common and turbary, and seven 
other farms of between 20 a. and 54 a. and totalling 
c. 475 a. Freeholders included prominent landowners 
such as Harry Brydges, the Hales family, and Sir Philip 
Sydenham. Tenancies were then for 99 years. In 1694 
quit rents for the year totalled just under £15 but fines 
amounted to £244.'° 

By 1752, when the capital messuage and farm were 
let to James Waldegrave, brother of the lord, most of its 
158 a. lay in the south of the parish, nearly all in closes, 
although there were a further 26 a. of which a few were 
in the three surviving open fields. An earlier lease of the 
holding had been for ten years at £63 a year, but 
Waldegrave and Richard Field, his successor in 1766, 
held for 99 years. A heriot of two best beasts was 
demanded.” Richard Field’s dwelling, the later Eding- 
ton House, was in his own possession by 1770.” 


1 Ibid.; Cat. Anct. D. i, B. 1463; ibid. iv, A. 9809. 
OM oeXll) 14/3. 
3 Ibid. 172, 217; xvii. 24; xxii. 6-7, 56, 107, 148, 181; Pole 
MS. 527. 
4 P.R.O., SC 2/200/27-8. 
5 Ibid. SC 6/977/3. 
6 Ibid. 977/20; SC 6/Hen. VII/563. 
7 Ibid. SC 6/977/5—6, 13, 20, 22-3; SC 6/Hen. VII/562-3. 
8 Ibid. LR 2/202, ff. 264v.-265. 
9 S.R.O., DD/WG 9/4, 13/1 (1651), 15/2, 3; Q/RRp 3/2. 
10 Ibid. DD/SG 11. 
11 Som. Protestation Returns, ed. Howard and Stoate, 277. 
12 S.R.O., DD/WG 8/2A, 9/4, 13/1 (1647), 15/3; ibid. Q/ 
RRp 3/2. 
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Richard Field’s cattle strayed from Burtle into Mark 
Moor, across the northern parish boundary, in a mutual 
arrangement with the lord there known locally as a 
‘rangell’. By 1770, when the division of Edington 
Common was in contemplation, thirteen freeholdings 
shared 540 a. Three were tenants of Sir Thomas Hales, 
two of William Portman, and one of the duke of 
Chandos. Richard Field had 51 a. Tenants of the 
Waldegrave estate shared 549 a. of which Richard 
Field had 206 a. in respect of the former capital 
messuage, then known as the Farm, and 54 a. from a 
holding called Jeanes. A share of 63 a. was assigned to the 
Revd. John Jeremy in respect of Burnt House farm.'° In 
1794 the total Waldegrave estate was said to be 699 a., of 
which Richard Field held 255 a.'” In 1839 Earl Walde- 
grave owned 878 a.,'* in 1855 his widow had 909 a.”” 

About 1785 agriculture was thought to be ‘badly 
carried on’ on the wet, heavy clay; no barley or turnips 
were grown but beans and wheat were said to be 
good.*° About 350 a. were inclosed under an Act of 
1814, removing the last traces of open arable fields, and 
common rights on the Polden ridge and King’s Sedge- 
moor.’' By 1839 arable had been reduced to 313 a. 
Three farms had been established around Burtle, 
namely Burtle farm, Burtle Hill farm, and Chapel Hill 
farm.** By 1851 there were eight farms measuring 
between 130 a. and 286 a. and five others of 50 a. 
and over.’ Burtle Hill farm with 269 a. was the largest 
unit on the Waldegrave estate in 1855," but by 1861 
Edington farm measured 325 a. and there were five 
other farms with over 100 a. Five people were then 
employed in dairies.” In 1871 there were still eight 
principal farms and several smaller ones” and in 1881 
seven with 100 a. or more.”’ The total remained c. 20 
well into the 20th century.” 

By 1905 arable had been cut by a third and grassland 
covered 1,965 a.,”’ and by 1906, reflecting the import- 
ance of dairying in the parish and neighbourhood, the 
Western Dairies Co. established a wholesale business at 
Burtle.*° By 1914 it had become the Cream Dairy Co., 
but closed between 1919 and 1923.°' Dairying declined 
in the later 20th century and the last dairy herd in 
Edington village was sold in 1997.” 

Two poultry farmers were in business by 1935, and 
in 1936 the owner of one founded a cooperative egg 


13 Ibid. DD/WG 8/2A, 15/3; DD/SAS HV 7/2; DD/BR/ely 
4/2; 12/1-12, 13/1, 14/5. 
14 Ibid. DD/WG 5. 
16 Ibid. 
18 Ibid. tithe award. 
20 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 
21 Ibid. DD/WG 12; ibid. Q/RDe 309; ibid. T/PH/vch 64/1. 
22 Ibid. tithe award. 23 P.R.O., HO 107/1925. 
24 S.R.O., DD/SAS SE 25. 25 P.R.O., RG 9/1627. 
26 Ibid. RG 10/2391. 27 Ibid. RG 11/2378. 
28 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883-1919). 
29 Statistics supplied by the then Bd. of Agric. 1905. 
30 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906). 31 Ibid. (1914-1923). 
32 Edington: A Som. Village, 71. 
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17 Ibid. 11/19A. 
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packing station known as Suprema,’ The business 
employed c, 12 people in 1947’ and in 1952 processed 
27 million eggs as well as poultry. It closed in 1969.’ 


TUMBAKY 


he right to dig turf in Edington moor, vested in the 
manor, was subject to grant by the lord, Thus in the 
later 14th century one grant was of 6 waggon-loads of 
turf a year with right to sell, another the amount 5 men 
might dig in 2 days, another free licence to dig without 
apparent limit.” Common turbary was included in land 
transactions in the 14th and 19th centuries,’ but 
measures against too much digging were taken c, 1400 
although licence might still be granted for sale away 
from the manor.” The lord’s gross income from turbary 
in the 15th century varied between more than £5 and a 
few shillings,’ 

Tenants of Wedmore manor evidently had turf- 
cutting rights in Udington in the 16th and 17th 
centuries,” In the earlier 14th century common turbary 
wis attached to most tenant holdings on the Walde 
grave manor,’ sales beyond the manor were still limited 
by licence: Cossington parish had increased its right to 
dig for one day a year by 1602 to ten days by 1789 for 
the benefit of its poor,” In 1449 areas of peat digging 
or ‘delvings’ had evidently in the past been assigned to 
Cossington, Stawell, and Woolavington,"! 

from 1661 the Waldegrave estate leased out the 
right to levy tolls on turf carts crossing Edington 
moor from Catcott to Mark and Huntspill.’? By 1671 
the rent was 158, in 1737 138, 4d,'* The ‘ancient’ 
charge was id, for each waggon and Yd, for each 
cart and was known as the benefit of carriages," 

by 1449 at least 65 a, were producing turf’’ and by 
1442 4 turf merchant was in business!” In 1851 a turf 
cutter and a turf merchant lived in the parish, but by 
i461 there were 10 turf merchants or dealers,'’ and 
extensive digging took place at Burtle in the 18608,'" In 
i471 there were § merchants or dealers and 11 cutters, 
» merchants evidently selling peat on Cock Hill’” 


i Nridgwater Mercury, 24 Veb, 1989, 

2 5.100,, ALAGH 1/44 

+ Mdington A Som, Village, 74-7; D, Walker, Som, Varming 
(2001), p, ha 

4 SACS, lxvill, pp, 37, 63) 55, 58; Cat, Anet, D, ill, D 1247, 

§ VO, Hh 210/51405 SRS, xil, 195, 2175; xvil, 245 Cat, Anct, 
1D), til, 1) 754 

6 SAS, levill, pp, 69-60, 62 
7 VO, SC 6/077/1—3, 6, 20, 23; SC 6/Hen, VII/563, 
Hh Cal, Pat, 14758, pp, 461, 464) 157880, p, 1155.25, li, p, 125, 
9 4RO,, ()/iitp 4/2 
10 Ibid, D/P/eoss 44/2/15 DD/X/WR 1, DD/SAS PR 7, 
11 [bid, tithe award, 12 Ibid, DD/WG 13/1, 
14 Ibid, DD/WG 5; 14 Ibid, DD/WG 5 (1737). 
i§ Ibid, tithe award 16 Ibid, D/P/ed 14/2/5, 
iy VIGO, HO 1067/1925; ibid, RG 0/1627, 
ih Rep, Com, Children and Women in Agric, p, 485. 
19 PIO, RG 10/2404, 20 tbid, RG 12/1887, 
a) Kelly's Dir, Som, (14ho~1914), 
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Business gradually declined thereafter and there were 
4 dealers in 1891” and a single dealer in 1902 and 
1914.”' Some digging was carried on in 1998 in an area 
of 45 a. where planning permission had been given in 
1962~3." 


MILLS 


Mills were mentioned in the earlier 13th century and 
there was a windmill called Henlee, evidently on 
Socombe Hill in the south-east of the parish, in 
1281.” A mill was referred to in 1293” but in 1364— 
5 it was not grinding.””? A former mill mound was 
leased in 1403 as the site for a new windmill,” and it 
was in operation by 1418.”’ It seems to have been 
abandoned in the 1460s.”" A mill mound, known as a 
moot or batch, on Socombe or Cock Hill was men- 
tioned in 1592 and 1773.”” 


FAIR 


By 1670 the profits of a fair on Cock Hill, part of the 
Waldegrave manor of Edington, were let for 6d. but no 
rent was paid from 1675.” The fair, held on 29 
December, the feast of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
whose chapel had stood there, was evidently trans- 
ferred to Bridgwater in or before 1683.” 


TRADES 


A weaver was in business c. 1260.** Thomas Plaice of 
Edington, disowned by fellow Quakers in 1685, was 
known as a trader in wool and serge, a grocer, and a 
draper.’’ There was a shop in Edington village in 
1828 and 1843." There were probably three shops in 
1851 and a tallow chandler was also in business.” A 
brick and tile maker was working in Burtle for a few 
years in the early 1860s,” and by 1872 there were two 
shops in Burtle and three in Edington.” By 1894 
there was only one shop in each village.”’ Refresh- 
ment rooms had opened at Cock Hill by 1927.” In 
1979 there were three shops in Edington and one in 
Burtle.”” 


22 Peat in Central Som, (Som, C.C. 1967), 33. 

23 S.R.S. Ixvili, pp. 53, 55. 

24 Tbhid, vi. 289; P.R.O,, E 326/12800. 

25 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS, 11183. 

26 P.R.O,, E 210/5140, 

27 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10657. 

28 P.R.O,, SC 6/977/5, 6, 20; SC 6/Hen. VII/562-3. 

29 5,R.O., DD/WG 12 (perambulation), 16/12 (ct. roll 1592). 

40 Ibid, 8/2A, 9/4, 9/5A, 11/14, 15/2. 

41 V.CLH, Som. vi, 217, where the origin of the fair was not 
understood, 

32 S$.R.O., DD/SF 1564. 

33 S.R.S, Ixxv, 63, 136, 171. 

34 S.R.O., D/P/ed 2/1/3, 13/2/5. 

35 P.R.O,, HO 107/1925. 

46 P.O, Dir, Som, (1861, 1866), 

37 Morris & Co, Dir, Som. (1872). 

38 Kelly’s Dir, Som. (1894). 


39 Ibid. (1927), 40 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/44. 


EDINGTON 


Agricultural machinery was sold in Edington before 
1957 when Somerset Milking Parlours was established, 
manufacturing dairying equipment and employing as 
many as 75 people.’ The business transferred to the 
former Suprema premises after 1969 and the original 
site, part of it formerly occupied by the buildings of 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Glastonbury abbey claimed right to strays in the moor 
in the 13th century, a right which had passed to the 
lord of the manor by the 15th.’ In the 15th century the 
lord paid for release from suit both to the hundred 
court of Whitley and to the manor court of Sutton 
Mallet.* In 1731 the ‘tithingmanship’ oversaw annual 
work for the maintenance of the great wall, the 
boundary with Catcott.’ 

Manor courts were first mentioned in 1341° and 
rolls survive for 1424, 1426-7, and 1457 when courts 
were held twice a year.’ An extract survives from a 
court in 1540~1." By the later 16th century courts were 
held either in April or October; rolls survive intermit- 
tently for the period 1579-1604 and books for sessions 
described as courts baron and occasionally as courts of 
survey, normally held in February, for 1808-38 and 
1849-53. In the 16th and the 17th century business 
concerned mainly repair of buildings, drainage, and the 
control of turf digging, and in the 19th century the use 
of timber. A hayward seems to have been the only 
regular manorial officer. In 1601 two men were 
associated with the reeve in organising the chace of 
the moor.” In 1783 the tenant of Edington Farm, the 
capital messuage, was obliged to offer entertainment to 
the lord and his tenants,'® presumably at the time of 
court sessions. Food for the parish perambulation was 
then provided by the Waldegraves.'' From 1651 until 
1824 or later profits from the chace, from strays, and 
from a close called Wards, together later known as 
Wards and Reeveship, were let to a succession of 
tenants.'° The manor pound was repaired in 1745-6 
and was mentioned in 1824,'° 


1 Ibid.; Bridgwater Mercury, 28 Feb. 1989; D. Walker, Som. 
Farming, pp. 37-8. 
2 Rot, Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 135. 
3 P.R.O., SC 6/977/20., 
4 Ibid. SC 6/977/1; SC 6/Hen. VH/563. 
5 S.R.O,, D/P/ed 2/1/2 (list at end). 
6 Cal. Ing. p.m. Xi, p. 417. 
7 P.R.O., SC 2/198/26, 200/27-8. 
8 Ibid. LR 3/123, f.14a. 
9 S.R.O., DD/WG 16/89, 11-13, 16-17; 17/22; 18. 
0 Ibid, DD/WG 12, survey. 
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Edington farm, had become by 1998 separate industrial 
units dealing in agricultural machinery, joinery, and 
reclamation of building materials. Somerset Milking 
Parlours closed in 1985 and its premises were occupied 
in 2000 by craftsmen in leather, metal, and wood and 
by a vehicle training business. 


In the later 17th and the 18th century one or two 
chapel wardens, one or two overseers of the poor, and 
a constable were nominated by a group of up to ten 
people, described from 1746 as a vestry. Overseers 
served in rotation and raised cash for weekly pay, 
house rent, nursing, and food for the poor. The 
number of wardens and overseers continued to vary 
in the early 19th century. Rates were augmented from 
1688 until 1694 by money paid by the trustees of 
John Somerset, in 1695 and 1698 by a bequest from 
Robert Melliar,'* and from 1817 by rent for grazing 
the droves and lanes by grant of the Waldegrave 
estate.'" From 1824 the overseers rented a cottage, 
turbary, and a plot from the Waldegrave estate for the 
benefit of the poor.'® Surveyors of highways 
accounted from 1776.'’ Early in the 18th century 
the overseers were maintaining gates to the moors, 
bridges, and ditches. From 1786 the vestry paid 
vermin bounties and from 1842 nominated con- 
stables. The incumbent was rarely present at vestry 
meetings. 

By c. 1700 part of a group of dwellings known as 
Rotten Row was rented by the overseers from the 
Waldegrave manor for poorhouses.'* Additions were 
made in 1781 and 1784, and in 1846 ten dwellings, 
which had been let from 1837, were put up for sale.'” 
The houses, north of the church,”’ were in 1998 private 
dwellings known as the Square. Edington became part 
of Bridgwater poor-law union in 1836, part of Bridg- 
water rural district in 1894, and part of Sedgemoor 
district in 1974.7! 


11 Ibid. 15/2 (1672), 15/3 (1703). 

12 Ibid. 5 (1737), 8/2A (1709), 13/1 (1651), 15/2 (1671); D/ 
P/ed 4/1/1 (1824). 

13 Ibid. DD/WG 12; DD/RN 42. 

14 Ibid. D/P/ed 4/1/1, 13/2/1-s. 

15 Ibid. DD/WG 18; D/P/ed 23/1. 

16 Ibid. DD/RN 42. 

17 Ibid. D/P/ed 14/5/1-2. 

18 Ibid. DD/WG 8/2A. 

19 Ibid. D/P/ed 13/2/1-2, 5, 7. 20 Ibid. tithe award. 

21 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 425, 673, 676. 
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CHURCHES 


EDINGTON CHURCH 


Origins, Patronage, and Endowment 


The font in Edington church indicates a foundation by 
the earlier 12th century but the earliest written refer- 
ence to a chapel is in 1209.' The chapelry was depend- 
ent on Moorlinch* and was served by chaplains or 
curates appointed by the vicar of Moorlinch until 
1888. In 1828 the living became a perpetual curacy 
held with Chilton Polden,* and in 1842 the benefices 
were united.? The ecclesiastical parish of Burtle was 
formed in 1856 from the northern parts of Edington 
and Chilton Polden ecclesiastical parishes.° Edington 
chapelry made payments towards the maintenance of 
Moorlinch church until 1853, although there was 
resistance in 1846-7.’ In 1863 Edington and Chilton 
became independent parishes.* The living of Edington, 
the patronage of which was transferred from the vicar 
of Moorlinch to the bishop of Bath and Wells,’ 
continued to be held with Chilton and from 1974 
was also joined with Catcott. In 1982 the three 
became a united parish called West Poldens in the 
patronage of the bishop.'° 

In 1835 the living of Edington and Chilton together 
was said to be worth £19.'' In the 1860s Edington 
alone was worth £27 and was augmented in the 1880s 
by local subscriptions and Queen Anne’s Bounty.'” 

By 1796 the vicar of Moorlinch received a composi- 
tion from Edington of 2d. an acre in lieu of tithe hay, 
and 1s. an acre from outdwellers.'* In 1839 a rent 
charge of £111 5s. was awarded to the vicar of 
Moorlinch in lieu of the Edington hay modus on 
332 a. and also in lieu of moduses on cows, heifers, 
colts, and lambs.'* 

In 1209 the chapel was endowed by Sir Robert of 
Edington with a messuage and a croft.'” About 1600 
the inhabitants agreed to pay rent to the lord of the 
manor for a house for the curate, the people of Chilton 


1 S.R.S. Ixviii, p. 63. 
2 Below, Moorlinch, church. 
3 S.R.S. xlix, p. 138; Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. \xxviii. 65; S.D.N.Q. 
xiv. 171. In 1341 it was called, in error, a free chapel: Cal. Inq. 
p.m. x1, p. 417. 
4 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 425. 
5 S.R.O., D/D/ord 4/1. 
6 London, Ch. of Eng. Rec. Centre, file EC 20558; below. 
7 S.R.O., D/P/ed 4/1/1. 
8 Ibid. D/P/chi.p 2/9/2, 17/5/1. 
9 Ibid. D/D/ord 45/1. 
11 Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, 132-3. 
12 S.R.O., D/D/Cf 1888/10; London, Ch. of Eng. Record 
Centre, file 68533. 
12 52-0; DD/LIR, box 5: 
15 S.R.S. lxviii, p. 63. 
17 Ibid. tithe award. 


10 Dioc. Dir. 


14 Ibid. tithe award. 
16 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 192/3. 
18 Ibid. D/D/Vc 88. 
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sharing the cost of repairs with those of Edington. 
There were also 1% a. of land, rented from the lord and 
subsequently taken back by him c. 1630, and the chapel 
yard.'° Glebe measured just over 25 a. in 1839."” 

A small house was recorded c. 1780'* and 1839, 
when it was let.'? It was no longer a benefice house in 
the 1880s when it was remembered as a building where 
the parson slept but did not live, and was known as the 
Hermitage.”° It stood in Holy Well Road.”’ Dr. Simeon 
Elwell, perpetual curate by 1886, lived at the Great 
House in the village in 1888.** From 1891 until 1987 
incumbents lived at Chilton.”* In 1987 a house known 
as Kyle in Holy Well Road, Edington, built in the 
1950s, was bought as a vicarage house.” 


Church Life 


The chapel was described as ruinous in 1554, and in 
1586 there was no curate.’ The curate in 1600 served 
another cure and did not reside.*° In 1815 the vicar of 
Moorlinch, John Jeremy, lived in Edington Manor but 
left the duty to his curate, who lived at Moorlinch and 
served Edington on alternate Sundays.”’ By 1827 there 
was a service every Sunday, and by 1839 a resident 
curate who preached each week and celebrated com- 
munion at least three times a year. By 1843 commu- 
nion was celebrated at least eight times a year.”* 


Church Fabric 


The church, dedicated to St. Michael in 12097? and to 
St. George by 1763, comprises a chancel with north 
vestry, a nave with a small north transept, a south 
porch, and a western bellcote. Before complete rebuild- 
ing by Edwin Down in 1878-9*' the building had 
comprised a chancel, and a nave with large north 
aisle, south porch, and western bellcote.** The nave 
had 15th-century external features.** By 1777 a western 
singing gallery approached by an outside stair on the 
south had been added™ and the north aisle and second 
gallery in 1834, also designed by Down.” About 1785 


20 Ibid. D/D/Cf 1888/10. 
22 Ibid. D/D/Cf 1888/10. 


19 Ibid. tithe award. 

21 Ibid. tithe award. 

23 Above, Chilton, church. 

24 Inf. from Dioc. Office, Wells. 

out SEO), IDYAD IKE 33, (cy. 

26 Ibid. 121. 

27 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815. 

28 Ibid. A/AZW 2/1; ibid. D/D/Rb 1827; D/D/Va 1840, 1843. 

29 S.R.S. Ixviii, p. 63. 

30 J. Ecton, Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesiasticum, 25. 

31 S.R.O., D/D/Cf 1878/2; D/P/ed 6/1/1; Building News, 
XXXIV. 508; xxxvi. 618. 

32 S.R.O., D/P/ed 2/1/3: drawing inside back cover; ibid. A/ 
AQP 35. 

33 Plate opposite. 

34 S.R.O., D/P/ed 4/1/1; ibid. A/AQP 35. 

35 Ibid. D/P/ed 2/1/3, 4/1/1, 6/4/1. 
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showing the stair to the 
singing gallery 


the pulpit was painted blue.' An organ was installed, 
without faculty, in 1851.” The large, early 12th-century 
font, with cable mouldings and scallops, and memor- 
ials to the Field and Jeremy families survive from the 
earlier building. 

There are two modern bells.* The plate includes a 
cup and paten of 1719-20 by ‘D. A.’ and a plate of 
1799 by ‘R. C.” The registers begin in 1552° and there 
are also Edington entries in the registers of Moorlinch 
from 1653.° 


CHAPEL 


The chapel of St. Thomas on Polden was mentioned in 
1241 and 1505, with a recluse living nearby on both 
occasions.’ The building stood in 1592 on Cock Hill 
near the south-west corner of Edington chapelry.* 


BURTLE CHURCH 


In 1838 Miss Ann Ruscombe Field (d.1864) gave 
money for a church to be built in the part of Burtle 
in Edington parish.’ Its parish was created from 
Edington and Chilton Polden in 1856,'° and the 
living was a single benefice from its foundation until 
1903 when it was joined with Catcott.’' In 1974 it 
became part of a new benefice of Shapwick with 
Ashcott.’* 

The patronage of the living descended from Ann 
Ruscombe Field to Gabriel Stone Poole and from him 
c. 1875 to his son Arthur Ruscombe Poole. It remained 


1 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 

3 Ibid. DD/SAS CH 16/1. 

4 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlviii. 84. The cup and paten are 
inscribed with the date 1710, the plate with that of 1834. 

5 S.R.O., D/P/ed 2/1/1-3. 

6 Ibid. D/P/morl 2/1/1-9. 

7 Cal. Close, 1237-42, 325; S.R.S. xix. 88. 

8 S.R.O., DD/WG 16/12. 

9 Inscr. in ch.; S.D.N.Q. xxxi. 165. 


2 Ibid. D/P/ed 13/2/s. 





in the Poole family until 1946 when G. S. Poole 
transferred it to the bishop of Bath and Wells, who 
after 1974 presented every second turn to the benefice 
then created." 

A vicarage house was built in 1894, remained in use 
until 1974, and was sold in 1976.'* In 1997 it was 
occupied by Edington school. 


Church Fabric 


The church of St. Philip stands on a slight knoll and 
is visible from a great distance. It is of squared lias 
and was built in 1838-9 to designs by Richard 
Carver.'’ It is a Gothic box: windows with simple 
Decorated-style tracery, north and south porches, a 
west bell-turret with a short stone spire, and a 
chancel. Above the west doorway a Gothic window 
opening contains a re-used large four-light mul- 
lioned and transomed window of domestic character; 
arch and window are blocked. The internal arrange- 
ment is pre-Tractarian with simple Gothic fittings, 
including a west gallery reached from the west door, 
matching pulpit (cut down to single-decker), and 
small font. The barrel-vaulted chancel was probably 
reordered in the second half of the 19th century and 
the Tables of the Law have been moved to the south 
wall. 

There is one bell. The plate was given by Miss A. R. 
Field in 1839.'° The registers of baptisms begin in 
1839, of burials in 1841, and of marriages in 1856.” 


10 London, Ch. of Eng. Rec. Centre, file EC 20558. 

11 Dioc. Kal. 

12 Dioc. Dir. 

13 Wells, Dioc. Regy., patronage reg.; S.R.O., D/D/ord 87/2; 
Dioc. Dir. 

14 S.R.O., D/D/Bbm 278; D/P/burt 3/4/1; DD/WBEF 2/20. 

15 H. M. Colvin, Biog. Dict. British Architects (1978), 202. 

16 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlviii. 82. 

17 Inventory of Paroch. Doc. ed. J. E. King, 76. 
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NONCONFORMITY 


A Quaker from the parish, arrested at an unknown 
Meeting, was imprisoned until his death in 1665.' A 
conventicle reported in 1675 was evidently associated 
with a group of Quakers resident in the parish until 
1686 or later.’ 

In 1825 a house at Burtle was licensed, probably for 
Methodists;? a Wesleyan Methodist chapel there had 14 
members in 1840.‘ In 1871 a Primitive Methodist 


EDUCATION 


In 1772 a building for a Sunday school was put up to 
the west of Edington church, comprising a single room 
at one end and an open gallery above offices at the 
other.” In 1819 a Sunday school for c. 40 children, 
supported by subscriptions, and a day school for c. 20 
infants were both probably held there.'® A school- 
master was living in the village in 1825.'' Day and 
Sunday schools continued in 1833 with c. 60 attending 
daily at their parents’ expense and 50 on Sunday when 
teaching was supported by charitable contributions.’ 
In 1839 30 children attended daily and 63 on Sun- 
days.'* In 1847 there was a weekday dame school with 
36 children and a church Sunday school for 51 
children.'* The day school continued in the 1860s’ 
but in 1875 was replaced by a National school on the 
eastern edge of Chilton Polden village but locally in 
Edington parish for children from both parishes. A new 
classroom and clock tower were added in 1902, the gift 
of Mrs Margaret Luttrell. It was originally known as 
Edington and Chilton Polden school, but later simply 
as Edington school.'® From 1895 until 1925 evening 
classes were held’’ and the school was financed by 
school pence and government grant.'* In 1903 average 
attendance was 79.'” In 1935 there were 61 children on 
the register. From 1950 seniors attended Westonzoy- 
land Secondary Modern school and by 1955 numbers 
had fallen to 37.”° In 1970 juniors were transferred to 
Catcott and infants from both schools were taught at 
Edington. In 1973 the infants were transferred to 
Catcott and the school was closed.”! 


1 B.L. Add. MS. 46377. 
2 S.R.S. xxxiv. 145; xxv. 36, 63, 171; lxxix. 134-5; J. Whiting, 
Persecution Exposed (1791), 39, 135, 180, 338-9. 

3 o:8.0);, D/D/Rmi 7: 4 Ibid. D/N/tme 4/3/19. 

5 P.R.O., RG 10/2391. 

6 Edington: A Som. Village, 39-40. 

7 O.N.S. (Birkdale), Worship reg. no. 40977. 

8 Edington: A Som. Village, 40. 9 Inscr. on building. 
10 Educ. of Poor Digest, p. 791. lis: RO; D/P/ed. 20/5; 
12 Educ. Eng. Abstract, p. 815. 

13 S.R.O., A/AZW 1/1/1. 
14 Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Som. 12-13. 
15 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866). 
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preacher was living in Edington Burtle and was evi- 
dently preaching there.” 

An assembly of Open Brethren was established in 
Edington village, first in a tent and later in a cottage 
which in 1901 was converted to a gospel hall.° In 1905 
the hall was registered for worship.’ It is said to have 
been rebuilt in 1914 and c. 2000 had 32 regular 
attenders.* It is known as Edington Chapel. 


In 1839-40 Miss Anne Ruscombe Field built and 
supported a Sunday school at Burtle in association with 
the church. By 1861 it had also become a day school 
with a small endowment. A classroom was added in 
1893.” In 1867 the master was said to be competent, 
the Sunday school well attended except during turf- 
digging and then largely by infants whose mothers 
worked. The vicar held a night school to which men 
travelled by boat in winter.”’ Average attendance at the 
day school in 1903 was 71 and in 1905 80, but 
thereafter numbers fluctuated at a lower level. By 
1955 it was a voluntary aided junior school with 40 
on the books, but by 1972, when it closed, there were 
15 pupils.** Subsequently the premises were occupied 
by Edington school.” 

A private school was held at Great House in 18917 
and a kindergarten was established in the village 
€ 1950.7 

Edington school, Burtle, an independent co-educa- 
tional day and boarding school for dyslexic children, 
was founded in 1974 in the former village school at 
Burtle. In 2000 it operated as part of Edington and 
Shapwick School, occupying premises including the 
former day school, the former vicarage house, and two 
other houses. It took pupils under the age of 13 years.”* 

King Alfred school, at Edington Manor, was an 
independent boarding- and day-school for boys. It 
opened in 1963 and a chapel dedicated to St. Francis 
of Assisi was created in a former cider house. The 
school closed in 1988.7? 


6 


16 S.R.O., C/E 4/380/157; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906); inscr. on 
building. 

17 S.R.O., A/BCA 4/1/1—2: log bks. 1895-1925. 

18 Ibid. D/P/chi.p 18/7/1. 

19 Ibid. C/E 4/380/157; ibid. A/BCA 5/1/1, 5/2/1. 

20 Ibid. C/E 4/64. 21 Ibid. A/BCA 1/1/2. 

22 Ibid. C/E 4/380/156; ibid. D/P/burt 18/3/1—2, 18/11/1-2: 
accts. and reports; P.O. Dir. Som. (1861). 

23 Rep. Com. Children and Women in Agric. p. 485. 

24 S.R.O., C/E 4/64; ibid. A/BCA 3/1/1: log bk. 1906-37. 

25 Below. 26 P.R.O., RG 12/1887. 27 Local inf. 

28 School Brochure and inf. from the joint headmaster. 

29 A. R. Reeves, Hist. Edington Manor, 11-21. 
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CHARITIES FOR THE POOR 


Mary Clarke by will proved 1856 gave the residue of her 
estate to the incumbent, the interest to be given on Easter 
Mondays to honest, industrious, and deserving poor.’ 
The charity ceased in 1996.7 Anne Ruscombe Field 
(d. 1864) gave the interest on £344 6s. 1d. for sheets 
and flannel for the deserving poor, to be distributed at 
the schoolroom on 9 September, her birthday, each 
year.’ The charity was wound up in 1996.* By deed of 
1874 William Vale gave the income from a piece of land 
for the benefit of the poor of Edington but excluding 
residents of the ecclesiastical district of Burtle. In 1995 


GREINTON 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The ancient parish of Greinton lies 9 km. WSW. of 
Glastonbury.” It was roughly rectangular in shape but 
as a result of inclosure in 1798 was extended south-west 
and south into Sedgemoor and south-east to Nythe in 
Ashcott.’° Thereafter it measured roughly 3.25 km. from 
north to south and 2 km. from east to west at its widest 
point. Before inclosure the parish reached the Glaston- 
bury — Bridgwater road along the Polden ridge in the 
north, the Old Greinton rhyne, formerly Sedgemoor 
ditch, on the south-east, the Cary stream, later Blacklake 
or Greinton rhyne, on the south, and the Glastonbury — 
Taunton road on the west. After 1798 the southern 
boundary was the straightened Old Greinton rhyne and 
the King’s Sedgemoor Drain."' The eastern boundary was 
also marked by trees, including Warthorne in the Middle 
Ages and the Procession tree in 1742.'* After inclosure 
the parish measured 846 a.'* Minor alterations to the 
boundaries with Ashcott in 1883 and 1885 involved the 
absorption ofa detached part of Ashcott near the western 
boundary and the transfer of East Nythe to Ashcott.'* 
The modern civil parish measures 356 ha. (879 a.).'° 
Greinton village lies just above the 15-m. (50-ft.) 
contour at the foot of the Polden ridge which rises to 
over 76 m. (250 ft.) on the north-western boundary. 


1 S.R.O., D/P/ed 17/1/2. 2 Char. Com. files. 
3 S.R.O., D/P/ed 17/1/3. 4 Char. Com. files. 
5 Char. Com. reg.; S.R.O., D/P/ed 17/1/4. 
6 S.R.O.,DD/X/AND 3; 0.S. Map 6",Som. LI. NW. (1904 edn.). 
7 Edington: A Som. Village, 110-12. 
8 Char. Com. reg. 
9 This article was completed in 1997. 
10 S.R.O. tithe award. 
11 Ibid.; O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. SE. (1885 edn.). 
12 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 96; Eg. MS. 3321, f. 32; S.R.O., DD/CC 
15930; D/P/gtn 13/2/1. 13 S.R.O., tithe award. 


the income of the charity was £203.° In 1891 a cottage 
hospital and dispensary was set up in memory of Capt. 
J. A. F. Luttrell, R.N. (d. 1889), formerly of Edington 
Manor. A building, designed by A. B. Cottam, was 
erected in Dolling’s lane, on the slope of the Poldens 
south of the village.° District nurses lived and held clinics 
in part of the building from 1938 but in 1981 it was sold 
for use as a private house.’ Since 1954 the charity, 
renamed the J. A. F. Luttrell Memorial charity, has 
offered relief to residents of Edington or neighbourhood 
in need, hardship, or distress.* 


South of the village most of the ancient parish was 
above the 7.5-m. (25-ft.) contour, but after inclosure 
has included moorland which falls to 4.5 m. (15 ft.) at 
the King’s Sedgemoor Drain.’® The village site and the 
land immediately to the south are on Keuper marl and 
the Polden slopes on clay with limestone.'’ The stone 
was quarried in the 14th century'® and burnt in the 
early 18th.'? South of the village, bands of alluvium are 
succeeded largely by peat but there is a small ridge of 
marl to the west of Nythe farm,”° possibly the island of 
Thorni recorded in 12737' and apparently inclosed by 
the early 16th century.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The village lies along each side of the Glastonbury — 
Taunton road, known as altera strata in the early 
14th century’ presumably because it was an alter- 
native to the Polden road. Its tortuous route seems to 
have originated as a division east of the village, one 
route running directly westwards towards Moorlinch, 
the other running south of the village towards Grey- 
lake. The Moorlinch road, and possibly a lane from it 
up to the Polden ridge, was known as the Greenway 
in 1515, and others up the slope included Dades 
Lane, stopped up in 1757,” and the only survivor, 
Ridgeway Lane. The creation of a direct route 


14 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 426; S.R.O., tithe award. 

15 Census, 1991. 

16 O.S. Map 1/50,000, sheet 182 (1974 edn.). 

17 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 296 (1973 
edn.). 

18 Bristol R.O., AC/M 21/3. 19 S.R.O., DD/CC 15930. 

20 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 296 (1973 
edn.). 

21 S.R.S. lxiii, p. 408. 22 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 96. 

2a bDid.6s32 tes 2. 24 Ibid. 3134, f. 96. 

25 S.R.O., tithe award; ibid. DD/CC 15930, 169431. 
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FIG. 22. Greinton parish 1840 


running south of the village across the moors was 
considered in the late 18th century and again in 
1814,' but the route through the village was turn- 
piked by the Wells trust in 1779 and taken over by 
the Taunton trust in 1799.” Greylake gate marked the 
road’s entry into Moorlinch.? Moor or Great Drove 
provided access to the moor in the south.* 


POPULATION 


The population in 1801 was 128; it rose to 237 in 1821 
before gradually declining to 90 in 1901. Numbers 
remained stable during the 20th century and there were 
85 residents in 1991.° 

1 Ibid. D/T/wel 48; D/T/ta 47. 


2 J. B. Bentley and B. J. Murless, Som. Roads, i. 56. 
3 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 96. 
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SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


Evidence for Roman occupation, including a burial, 
has been found in Greinton village.° The village 
appears to have grown up along the road between the 
Polden slopes and the low-lying ground. The isolated 
farm on Nythe is situated on a small island in the 
moor. Most of the houses in the village were rebuilt 
from the early 19th century in grey stone rubble under 
slate roofs. The cottages were replaced later by stone 
and slate semi-detached houses. A few houses have 
been built in the 20th century and several farm 
buildings converted into dwellings. 


4 S.R.O., tithe award; ibid. DD/CC 14259, 200752. 
5 V.C.H. Som. ii. 350; Census. 
6 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. cxiv. 214-18. 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


There may have been a victualler in the parish in 1612 
or earlier. He was licensed in 1626 despite being 
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accused of keeping ill order in 1623.' Another victual- 
ler was recorded in 1660 and there may have been an 
alehouse in the parish in 1681.’ There is no later record 
of an alehouse. 


MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES 


GREINTON MANOR 


Greinton may have been part of the Pouelt estate 
granted to Glastonbury abbey in 729.° It was said 
c. 1260 to be held of Walton manor, probably because 
several Walton tenants lived in Greinton. Three virga- 
ters and two half-virgaters held of Walton manor in 
1316.* The abbey tenant in 1066 was Wulfmer and in 
1086 Gerard the ditcher or trencher.? Hugh of Greinton 
held half a knight’s fee in the early 12th century and by 
1189 the fee was held by another Hugh of Greinton, 
probably his grandson. Hugh, or a namesake, alive in 
1201, was succeeded at Greinton by his daughter 
Alemandina (fl. 1254), whose son Roger le Cok gave 
the fee to Glastonbury abbey in 1276.° One virgate, 
which may represent part of the half hide outside the 
demesne in 1086, was held by Osmond of Walton and 
descended to Michael, son of Michael le Gouvis, who 
gave it, with a second virgate said to have been formerly 
part of the demesne, to the abbey in 1291.’ Glastonbury 
held the lordship until the Dissolution." 

In 1545 the manor was granted to (Sir) Thomas 
Dyer (d.1565)’ who was followed by his son Sir 
Edward."° The latter in or after 1600 mortgaged and 
forfeited the estate to the Crown. At his death in 1607 
it was granted by the Crown to Sir Thomas Egerton, 
Baron Ellesmere (later Vct. Brackley), the Lord Chan- 
cellor. In 1608 the Crown sold it to Peter Vanlore, 
Ellesmere surrendering his interest in 1609.'' In 1610 
Vanlore sold it to Philip Watts.'* Philip died in 1611 
leaving Greinton in trust for his younger sons Edward 
and Philip when they came of age.'> However, the 
Court of Wards, which had charge of Philip’s heir 
Thomas who was of age but an idiot, decreed that he 
must have one third of the manor.'* In 1615 Thomas’s 
brother and heir John settled the third on his son 
Nicholas.'’° In 1627 the estate was divided into three 


foie), )/RLa 33; ibid. D/D/Ca 177, 263. 
2 Ibid. Q/RLa 10/1; Q/SR 147/23-5. 
3 Finberg, Early Charters of Wessex, 115; L. Abrams, Anglo- 
Saxon Glastonbury, 132. 
4 B.L. Add. MS. 17450, f.101; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 
10024. 
5 V.C.H. Som. i. 463. 
6 S.R.S. Vv. 1753 vi. 158; xxvi. 77-9; Ixiii, pp. 405-7. 
7 Ibid. xxvi. 74, 77-9. 
8 V.C.H. Som. i. 463; S.R.O., DD/CC 169428/79-80. 
9 S.R.O., DD/CC 169428/79; P.R.O., C 142/142, no. 64. 
10 Cal. Pat. 1580-2, p. 194; S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 
11 P.R.O., C 66/1742; ibid. E 134/8 Jas. I/20; S.R.O., DD/CC 


shares for Philip’s widow Elizabeth, Thomas’s guardian 
Francis Courtenay, and the brothers Philip and 


Edward.'® 


Thomas may have been dead by 1632 
when his nephew and heir Nicholas Watts mortgaged 
his third.'” Nicholas appears to have died in debt in the 
Fleet prison in 1634, having further mortgaged his 
third share and leaving two daughters Jane and 
Welthean under age." 

In 1654 Elizabeth released her rights to dower to her 
sons Philip and Edward, and in 1655 their brother 
Roger, presumably born after the elder Philip’s will 
was made, sold a share in the manor to his brother 
Philip.'? Edward appears to have died without issue and 
in 1655 Philip settled his share of the manor for his son 
Edward’s marriage, retaining a life interest in half.’° 
However, Welthean, daughter of Nicholas Watts and 
heir to Thomas, claimed one third which she purported 
to convey to Philip in 1657.7! The mortgagees of 
Nicholas Watts claimed that estate by assignment 
from Welthean’s mother Jane, and the claims were 
asserted and assigned until 1702 when the mortgage 
terms were conveyed to trustees for Philip Watts the 
younger (d. 1737). Edward, who held the rest of the 
manor under the 1655 settlement, seems to have died 
childless after 1667. His brother Philip died in 1672.” 
Philip’s son also Philip, who after acquiring the mort- 
gage terms in 1702 was in undisputed possession of the 
whole manor, died in 1737 leaving an only surviving 
child Rachel, wife of James Moore.”* Rachel predeceased 
her husband without issue and James, by will dated 
1776, left the manor in trust to provide for several 
relatives.“ In 1792 all those with interests in the manor 
combined to sell it to William Kekewich of Islington 
(Mdx.), who sold it to his son Samuel the same year.” 

Samuel (d. 1822) 
male line by Samuel (d. 1873) and Trehawke, who 
sold the manor to the Ecclesiastical, later Church, 


was succeeded in the direct 


169428/77, 82; DD/SG 4; D.N.B. 
12 S.R.O., DD/CC 169428/76. 
13 Ibid. 169428/18. 14 Ibid. 169428/21, 70. 
15 P.R.O., WARD 7/35, no. 158; ibid. C 142/475, no. 78. 
16 S.R.O., DD/CC 169428/68. 
17 Ibid. 169428/65. 
18 Ibid. 169428/61—4; S.R.S. lxvii. 153-5; P.R.O., C 142/475, 
no. 78. 
19 S.R.O., DD/CC 169428/54, 59. 
20 Ibid. 169428/50. 21 Ibid. 169428/45. 
22 Ibid. 169428/1, 6, 12, 23, 35, 37-9, 41, 44. 
23 Ibid. 169428/26-7; D/P/pawl 2/1/1; S.R.S. xxxiv, 23. 
24 §.R.O., DD/CC 169434. 25 Ibid. 169437, 169440. 
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Commissioners in 1874.' The estate was divided and 
sold, mainly to tenants, in the 1950s.” 

A hall was recorded in 1315 and a court and barton 
in 1326. A capital messuage was recorded in 1515.’ It 
was probably on the site of West Town Farm where the 
manor house was recorded as adjoining the farmhouse 
in 1810; it had been demolished by 1840.° 


OTHER ESTATES 


Four freeholds held by knight service in 1325 and 
1344° had apparently been reduced to two by the 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 


In 1086 there were 22 ploughlands and 2 teams. The 
2-hide demesne had 1 team and 2 serfs. Two bordars 
and 2 coliberts had the other team. There were 20 a. of 
meadow and 3 a. of woodland. The demesne livestock 
comprised 4 beasts and 6 pigs. The estate was worth 
50s., as in 1066.'4 

In the 1280s rents of 38s. represented under half of 
the income of the manor and sale of grain not required 
by Glastonbury abbey just under a third. Wheat was 
grown on 76 a. and oats on 15 a. A hind and two 
cowherds employed on the home farm suggest a 
significant number of cattle." By 1300-1 assized 
rents, including larder and vineyard rents, had risen 
to over £5 7s., and the acquisition of the Gouvis estate 
in 1291, a house, and commuted works brought the 
total to £6 15s. 4d. The acreage under wheat and oats 
had increased to 128 a.; livestock included 34 cattle and 
195 squabs, but only one small cheese was produced. 
The total income in that year was £19 os. 5d.'° There 
were no squabs in 1303 because the dovecot was 
broken.'’ By 1314-15 assized rents including hertpeny 
as well as larder and vineyard rents had risen to nearly 
£7 18s. and income in that year included nearly £5 115s. 
for tolcester, an item which did not recur."® 

In 1326 the demesne farm comprised just over 133 a. 
of arable in the east and west fields, over 34 a. of 
meadow, a small osier bed, cut every third year, and 
common in Sedgemoor. There were three freeholders 


1 Ibid. 169446, 169461, 169466, 169468. 
2 Bridgwater Mercury, 19 July 1988. 
3 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10656; B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, f. 32. 
4 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 97. 
5 S.R.O., DD/CC 14259; ibid. tithe award. 
6 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, f. 33; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10588. 
7 P.R.O., SC 6/Hen. VIII/3163. 
8 S.R.S. xiii, p. 408; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11212; B.L. 
Eg. MS. 3134, f. 33. 
9 S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 
10 Ibid. Q/RE] 39/7; ibid. tithe award. 
11 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 5672; V.C.H. Som. v. 66; S.R.S. 
Ixviil. 104. 
12 S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 
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Dissolution.’ One was a half virgate held for 3s. and 
a pair of gloves by the Wydecombe family between 
the late 13th and the early 16th century.® In 1600 it 
measured 33 a. and was held by Edward Rogers.” It 
passed through several hands and amounted to 30 a. 
in 1840.'° The other was described as a ferdel held 
by the Dodington family of Dodington from the 
15th to the 17th century.’ It measured 15 a. in 
1600. but 20 a. in 1840 when it belonged to the 
Popple family, owners throughout the 19th cen- 


tury.'° 


having between them a virgate and two ferdels, and 
customary tenants comprising three virgaters, two half- 
virgaters, 11 ferdellers, and 11 cottars, of whom 7 held 
for rent only.’® 

Over the next fifty years assized rents increased 
considerably, reaching £13 5s. 6d. by 1393-4, although 
arrears in the year totalled over £13.°” The number of 
males owing chevage payments rose from 20 in 1307 to 
34 in 1345 but then fell to 21 in 1350 and 9 in 1352. 
Thereafter numbers fluctuated between 4 and 12.7! 
Demesne arable increased to 168 a. in 1334-5 of 
which a third was fallow, but a new barn was recorded 
in 1335.” By the 1370s, however, the amount sown fell 
by a half,** and in 1394-5 one third was sown, one 
third was fallow for one year, one third fallow for 
two.* By 1402-3 the total demesne arable had 
increased to 218 a.” although the actual acreage 
sown was constant, but by 1413-14 87 a. was sown, 
mostly with wheat and oats, out of a total of 246 a.*° 
Later, parcels of the demesne began to be let;”” by 1430 
no grain appears to have been sown’® and by 1491-2 
even what remained of the grange was let.” 

In 1334-5 the demesne grassland supported over 30 
cattle for part of the year and a few geese, and two 
drovers were employed. Osiers were cut for the fishery 
at Meare.’ In the following year most were used to 
make hurdles for the sheepfold, probably for summer 
use.*! The cowhouse was recorded in 1345” and wool 
was sold in 1356. A flock of 165 ewes gave birth to 74 
lambs during the year 1377-8 but by Michaelmas all 


13 Ibid. Q/REI 39/7; ibid. tithe award; North Devon R.O. 
2309B/F22 (1-3). 

14 V.C.H. Som. i. 463. 

15 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 
16 Ibid. 11272; above, manor. 
17 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 
19 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, ff. 32-7. 
20 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 5649. 

21 Ibid. 10636, 10658—9, 10774, 11181—2, 11222—3, 11252. 
22 Ibid. 10632. 23 Ibid. 5647. 24 Ibid. 5650. 
25 Ibid. 5651. 26 Ibid. 5654. 27 Ibid. 5656-7. 
28 Ibid. 5658. 29 Ibid. 5672. 30 Ibid. 5642. 
31 Bristol R.O., AC/M 21/3. 

32 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 5642. 


11273. 


PAS. 18 Ibid. 10656. 


33 Ibid. 11224. 
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had been dispersed to Shapwick, Ashcott, Butleigh, or 
Glastonbury." 

There were no sheep in 13934 but in the following 
year 208 fleeces were sheared when hoggets and lambs 
were brought for summer grazing from Ashcott, West 
Pennard, and Butleigh.* By 1411-12 livestock had been 
reduced to 2 mares, 1 colt, 1 bull, 19 cattle, 1 cow, 1 calf, 
1 ewe, 1 lamb, and some poultry.’ A shepherd was still 
employed, presumably for summer grazing, in 1417- 
18.* By 1430-1 demesne livestock were mostly colts.” 

By 1515 the demesne farm buildings and 46 a. were 
let. The number of free tenants had declined to 3 and 
customary tenants to 2 virgaters, 1 half-virgater, 9 
ferdellers, 7 cottars, and the occupier of the capital 
messuage. Two tenants were neifs. There were six tofts, 
probably the sites of former cottages, and a house and 
land, probably at Nythe, had been assigned to Abbot 
Bere’s almshouse at Glastonbury. Only five people 
from outside the parish held land in the manor.® 

Horses, cattle, and sheep were recorded in 16th- 
century wills, some said to be on the moors,’ and sheep 
and geese grazed on the moors in the 17th century.* In 
1600 there were two freehold tenements, 27 other 
tenements, and three tenants holding small amounts 
of land only. One cottage was newly erected, several 
were landless, and two tofts were held with one 
tenement which owed three heriots. Five tenants still 
owed church scot hens, and the manor claimed six 
bond tenants living off the manor, although one man 
was with the lord and a woman was manumitted. Only 
two holdings were over 50 a. and a further fourteen 
were between 25 a. and 50 a. Apart from the farm at 
Nythe (41 a.), which appears to have been in closes, 
there were about 609 a. of arable, probably mostly 
open, and 149 a. of meadow. ” 

In the early 18th century inclosure of the arable fields 
was planned.’° Strips were exchanged from 1773 or 
earlier, and by 1788 the number of holdings had been 
reduced to three large farms and seven smallholdings. 
There was said to be 300 a. of moor in the parish and there 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Halimote and manor court rolls for Greinton survive 
for various dates between 1300 and 1388; and for 


1 Ibid. 5648. 
4 Ibid. 5655. 
6 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 96-103. 
7 S.R.S. xl. 84-6, 188, 202-3. 
8 S.R.O., Q/SR 138/31, 148/53-4. 
10 Ibid. DD/CC 15927, 200752. 
11 Ibid. 200751; DD/MY 35. 
12 Ibid. A/AQP 35; ibid. DD/CC 200752. 
13 Ibid. DD/CC 14259, 15929. 
14 Ibid. D/P/gtn 13/2/1; Census; above, intro. 
15 S.R.O., tithe award; P.R.O., RG 11/2378; Kelly’s Dir. Som. 
(1931). 
16 P.R.O., HO 107/1925; ibid. RG 11/2378. 
17 Statistics supplied by the then Bd. of Agric. 1905. 


3 Ibid. 5653. 
5 Ibid. 5658. 


2 Ibid. 5649-50. 


9 Ibid. A/AHW 37. 
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were 17 landless cottages.'! In the later 1780s wheat, 
beans, and peas were grown, pasture was said to be good, 
and there were unlimited common rights for cattle on the 
moor. In 1796 the moor was inclosed and allotted. 

By 1810 Manor, formerly Greinton, West Town, and 
Coates farms, each with over 200 a., accounted for most 
of the land in the parish and several cottages had fallen 
down or were in very bad repair.’* Between 1783 and 
1811 the number of houses in the parish fell from 44 to 
29, but thereafter there was considerable rebuilding.'* In 
1840 there were 278 a. of arable, 526 a. of pasture, and 
6 a. of woodland, and moduses were due on milk cattle. 
The parish was still dominated by the three large farms, a 
pattern that continued into the 20th century.'” The 
number of labourers employed rose from 26 in 1851 
to 33 in 1881.'° By 1905 there had been a reduction of 
arable to 209 a. and an increase in grassland to 635a., but 
6 a. of woodland remained.’” In 1914 one farmer grew 
fruit, and a cheese dairy was built at West Town farm 
c. 1924.'* There was a short-lived poultry farm in the 
later 20th century.” In 1980 four farmers employed 14 
people of whom only 5 lived in Greinton.”° 


MILLS 


A windmill was recorded between 1600 and 1675.7! It 
had gone by 1742 but a plot of land was called Mill 
Piece. There is no record of a watermill but Mill Ditch 
was mentioned south of the village in 1742.” 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


A clock repairer was at work c. 1715,” and there were 
two shops and a baker in 1841, a bookseller in 1851, 
and a basketmaker in 1861.** Only one shopkeeper was 
recorded in 1871 and the grocer and baker was no 
longer in business.” The shop appears to have closed in 
the 1890s.7° There were wheelwrights in business 
between 1861 and 1931,” and one grocer closed in 
1910 and another in 1947. There were no shops in the 
village in 1980 but a petrol station at Greylake sold 
sheepskins and had a restaurant.”* 


1404, 1408,” and 1545.°° Four halimote courts were 
held each year in the 1340s.’ From the 1380s the 


18 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1914); S.R.O., D/R/bw 22/1/12. 

19 S.R.O., D/DC/sedg 13/10. 20 Ibid. A/AGH 1/164. 

21 Ibid. A[AHW 37; ibid. DD/CC 169428/67—8; DD/S/BT 1/ 
1/1; J. Ogilby, Britannia, pl. 32. 

2G REOk DD /ECCm5927. 23 Ibid. D/P/oth 4/1/2. 

24 P.R.O., HO 107/964, 1925; ibid. RG 9/1627. 

25 Ibid. RG 10/2391. 

26 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1891, 1894). 

27 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1889, 1914, 1931). 

28 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/164. 

29 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10636, 10644-6, 10654, 
10658—9, 10661, 10768, 10770—-1, 10773—4, 10778, 1117982, 
11184, 11212, 11221—5, 11250-2. 


Bowes ReOns Gr2/200/ 16 31 Bristol R.O., AC/M 21/3. 
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courts, mainly halimotes, were held at Shapwick.’ 
Chevage of boys was collected at Easter.” The pound 
was recorded in 1315; in 1742 it stood at the east end 
of the village.’ 

The churchwardens were recorded in 1515.’ A vestry 
had been established by 1745.° It met in the church 
belfry in 1840.’ The overseers of the poor provided 
relief in cash and kind in the 18th century under 
supervision by the vestry: in 1789 a spinning wheel 
was bought and in 1792 labourers received turf. The 
overseers paid the costs of the 1831 census. The parish 
was rated for drainage costs known as rhyne work.® 


CHURCH 


ORIGINS, PATRONAGE AND ENDOWMENT 


The south doorway indicates that a church had been 
established by the 12th century, and its elevated 
position perhaps points to a pre-Christian site. The 
living is a rectory, held in plurality since 1968 by a non- 
resident rector. Between 1981 and 1993 it was held 
with Street and Walton but since then it has remained 
vacant.'* 

The advowson belonged to Glastonbury abbey until 
the Dissolution and thereafter to the lords of the 
manor, their assigns or trustees, although the Crown 
presented in 1624” and it was unclear which owner of 
the divided manor should present.'° The advowson was 
excluded from the sale of the manor in 1874 and by 
1883 had been sold to Henry Strangways.’” It was held 
by the Strangways family until 1933 when it was 
assigned to Helen Vialls Strangways, who in 1945 
transferred it to the bishop." 

In 1291 the church was valued at £4 13s. 4d.'° and in 
1535 at £13 os. 10d. net.” Shortly afterwards it was said 
to be worth £18 a year.”’ Its reputed value c. 1670 was 
£80~ but only £42 14s. 7d. gross in 1707.”* The average 


1 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10659, 10661, 11212; P.R.O., 
SC 2/200/1. 
2 e.g. Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 11223, 11250. 
3 Ibid. 10771. 4 S.R.O., DD/CC 15927. 
5 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 102. 6 S.R.O., D/P/gtn 4/1/1. 
7 Ibid. D/D/Va 1840. 8 Ibid. D/P/gtn 13/2/1. 
9 Ibid. Q/SR 22/103. 10 Ibid. D/P/gtn 13/2/1. 
11 Ibid. tithe award; ibid. DD/CC 169456. 
12 O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. SE. (1885 edn.). 
13 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 671, 673, 676. 
14 Cal. Pat. 1258-66, 12; Dioc. Dir.; inf. from Dioc. Office. 
15 Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 94; above, manors; S.R.O., 
DD/CC 169428/16, 30. 
16 S.R.O., D/D/Bp 13, 276. 
17 Ibid. DD/CC 169466; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883). 
18 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1889-1927); Wells, Dioc. Regy., patronage 
reg.; S.R.O., D/P/gtn 11/1; D/D/ord 87/1; Crockford; Dioc. Dir. 
19 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 198. 
20 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 212-13. 
21 P.R.O., E 315/420, f. 58. 
22 §.R.O., D/D/Vc 24. 
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A house was built for a pauper in 1615° and a 
poorhouse known as Coopers was recorded c. 1720. 
The overseers paid £2 rent for a poorhouse in 1785 and 
maintained it until 1804 or later.'° It stood east of the 
Quaker meeting house and by 1840 was leased from 
the lord, to whom the parish officers and the guardians 
of Bridgwater union conveyed their interest in 1849." 
It had been demolished by 1885.’ 

Greinton formed part of the Bridgwater poor-law 
union from 1836 and from 1894 was part of Bridg- 
water rural district, which was absorbed into Sedge- 
moor district in 1974.'° 


gross income c. 1830 was £173. The tithes were 
valued at £9 16s. 2d. in 1535* and £30 in 1707.” 
They were commuted for £174 17s. 6d. in 1840.”” The 
glebe was worth £3 6s. 8d. in 1535.” It measured 5% a. 
in 1606” and 9 a. in 1840.°° A house was recorded in 
1606°' and was used until the early 19th century. In 
1835 the rector claimed that it was unfit** but in 1840 
the curate was ‘satisfied with it’.*’ It stood north-east of 
the church. A new house in the grounds was designed 
by David Mackintosh of Exeter in 1852 in Tudor style 
using Greinton stone.* The house was sold in 1960 
and named Greinton House.” 


CHURCH LIFE 


Boniface de Foliano, rector in 1259, was a pluralist*® 
and most early 14th-century rectors were not priests 
and received licences for absence to study.” In 1353 
the rector was in service with the provost of Wells.** In 
1397 the rector was accused of attacking the vicar of 
Pawlett during mass and extorting money and livestock 
from him.’ Robert Bysse, former Warden of All Souls, 
Oxford, was rector for three months in 1524.*° There 
was an assistant priest c. 1530.*’ John Hyne, rector 


23 Ibid. D/D/Rv 1. 

24 Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, pp. 138-9. 

25 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 212-13. 

26 S.R.O., D/D/Rv 1. 

28 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 212-13. 

29 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 200. 

30 Ibid. tithe award. 

31 Ibid. D/D/Rg 200. 

32 Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, pp. 138-9. 

33 S.R.O., D/D/Va 1840. 

34 Ibid. D/D/Bbm 111. It was later said that part of the old 
house had been preserved at the rear but the two houses appear 
to have been on different parts of the grounds: ibid. tithe award; 
O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. SE. (1885 edn.). 

35 S.R.O., D/P/gtn 11/1; Bridgwater Mercury, 19 July 1988. 

36 Cal. Pat. 1258-66, 12. He held Butleigh and Street. 

37 S.RS. 1. 175 353 55> 116, 2945 Ix, pp. 11; 59, 136, 253,297 

38 Ibid. x, p. 735. 

39 Sel. Cases in Chancery (Selden Soc. x), pp. 34-54. 

40 S.R.S. lv, pp. 33-5; Emden, Biog. Reg. Univ. Oxf. 

41 S.R.O., D/D/Vc 20. 


27 Ibid. tithe award. 
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1584-1624, was in prison in 1590, leaving the church 
unserved. The curate of Shapwick provided a Sunday 
service either very early or very late. In the 1600s Hyne 
was presented for minor infringements such as allow- 
ing a girl of 12 to be a godmother. He also refused a 
couple communion and accused the wardens of buying 
watered wine.' 

John Brice, rector 1785-1832, was also rector of 
Aisholt, where he lived, but there was a resident curate 
at Greinton in 1815. There were 10 communicants in 
the 1780s.? Services were held alternately on Sunday 
morning and afternoon in 1827 and the curate also 
served Catcott. There were complaints of irregularity.” 
By 1840 there were two Sunday services with sermons 
and communion was celebrated four times a year.’ By 
1873 there was a resident rector and monthly commu- 
nion services were held. A pipe organ replaced a barrel 
organ in 1877.’ In 1925 Sunday services were increased 
to three but were reduced to two in 1954 and to one in 
1959.° 

The churchwardens rented a cottage and % a. in 
1515, probably for a church house, and another 
cottage, which had been demolished, had formerly 
been held by service of carrying the holy loaf.’ The 
church house was held by the wardens in 1600 under a 
copy of court roll granted in 1545 for 60 years.” Before 
1548 there were sepulchre lights and an altar or statue 
to Our Lady.’ 


NONCONFORMITY 


Quakers were meeting in the parish from 1669." 
During the 1670s up to 40 people from Greinton 
and neighbouring parishes were said to meet at the 
house of John Clark which was licensed in 1689.'” 
Houses were licensed in 1695 and 1701; the latter 
appears to have been a Quaker meeting house, prob- 
ably built on land given by Philip Watts at a pepper- 
corn rent in 1696.”° Monthly meetings were held in the 
1690s. Several Greinton Quakers were prosecuted for 
non-payment of tithes and imprisoned in the late 17th 
and early 18th century, including Philip Watts, lord of 
the manor.’! Only four Quakers were recorded 


1 Ibid. D/D/Ca 133, 150. 

2 Ibid. D/D/Vc 88; D/D/Rb 1815. 

3 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1827. 4 Ibid. D/D/Va 1840. 
5 Ibid. 1873; D/P/gtn 4/1/2; S.R.S. Ixxxii. 157-8. 

6 S.R.O., D/P/gtn 2/5/1-2. 7 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 102. 
8 S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 9 S.R.S. ii. 63; xl. 84-6, 189. 
10 S§.R.O., D/D/Va 1840; ibid. A/AQP 35. 
11 Ibid. D/D/Va 1843; D/P/gtn 4/1/1. 
12 S.R.S. lxxxii. 157-8. 
13 S.R.O., D/P/gtn 4/1/2. 
14 Pevsner, S. & W. Som. 187; S.R.S. Ixxxii. 157—8; S.R.O., DD/ 

X/AD 1. 

15 S.R.O., DD/SAS CH 16/1; ibid. A/AZW 2/2. 
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CHURCH FABRIC 

The church of St. Michael and All Angels comprises a 
chancel, a nave with north and south porches, and a west 
tower. The fabric is mainly of the 13th century but the 
south doorway may be 12th century. Most ofthe windows 
were renewed in the 14thand 15th centuries and the roofs 
in the 15th or 16th. The tower dates from the 15th 
century. There is a projection in the north wall possibly 
for a rood stair. Before 1840 the chancel screen was 
removed and an ancient carved stone pulpit was 
replaced.'? Major repairs were carried out in the 
1840s'' and by 1854. Perpendicular-style stone reredos, 
encaustic tiles, and stained glass had been installed in the 
chancel, a north porch added, and the south porch made 
into a vestry. |? Further works were carried out in 1899, 
including rebuilding the south wall and stair turret.'’ 
Most furnishings date from the 19th century but the 
communion table and a bench end are dated 1621. There 
are remains of other early bench ends and a south door of 
the 15th century or the 16th. The matrix of a brass of a 
priest of c. 1400 survives, and a chest of 1730." 

There are six bells: a medieval Bristol bell, one dated 
1586, two dated 1707 and 1788, and two added in 
1899.'° The church plate includes a chalice and paten 
of 1573 and another set of 1850 given by Samuel 
Kekewich.'® The registers date from 1655 but are 
complete only from 1777.'’ 


c. 1780.” A house was licensed for worship in 1815 
which may have been for Quakers, and there was a 
Quaker meeting house north of the main street in 1840 
on the site given in 1696.”° The grounds were used for 
burials until 1829.** By 1853 the meeting house had 
been demolished and was replaced by a_ school, 
although the burial ground was retained until 1870 
or later.” 

In 1816 the first Methodist meetings were held in the 
parish and 9 members were recorded in 1817. By 1825 
the society was linked with Moorlinch where services 
may have been held.” 


16 Ibid. D/P/gtn 4/1/2; 5/2/1-2. 

17 Ibid. 2/1/1-8. 

18 Orig. Rec. of Early Nonconf, ed. G. L. Turner, i. 13. 

19 S.R.O., Q/SI 125/9, 142/13; Q/RCe 2/18; Q/RRw 1. 

20 Ibid. O/RRw 1; Q/SI 142/13; ibid. DD/CC 169428/10. 

21 S.R.S. Ixxv. 69; S.D.N.Q. v. 264, 350; above, manor. 

22 §.R.O., D/D/Vc 88. 

23 Ibid. D/D/Rm 4; 
169428/10. 

24 Som. C.C. Sites and Mons. Rec. A stone recording the site 
stands in an adjacent garden. 

25 Below, educ.; $.R.O., DD/SC 105. 

26 §.R.O., D/N/tme 4/3/15a; below, Moorlinch, nonconf. 


ibid. tithe award; ibid. DD/CC 
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EDUCATION 


In 1819 a Sunday school was supported by Quakers, 
although the Church of England catechism was taught. 
There was also a dame school for c. 25 children paid for 
by subscription.' The Sunday school may have closed 
before 1825° and reopened in 1828 supported chiefly 
by the lord of the manor. In 1833 25 children were 
taught by the parish clerk. Two day schools taught ¢, 30 
children at their parents’ expense.’ In 1847 14 children 
attended the Sunday school supported by the rector 
and the lord of the manor and two dame schools 
taught 20 pupils. A school was built in 1853 on the 


CHARITIES FOR THE 
Profits from a light in the church were distributed to 
the poor on Good Friday before 1548.'° William Tyler 
by will of unknown date and Elizabeth Clack"' and 
William Coot by wills dated 1716 and 1748 respect- 


HIGH HAM 


TOPOGRAPHY 
The ancient parish of High Ham, originally Ham," 
occupies the highest part of a ridge which forms the 
southern boundary of King’s Sedgemoor and which 
runs from Aller in the west to Somerton in the east. 
The main settlement, High Ham, lies towards the 
northern edge of the ridge; Low or Nether Ham, the 
centre of an independent chapelry,'” occupies a terrace 
on the eastern boundary 2 km. SSE. Henley, which also 
had a chapel in the Middle Ages,'® 
15-m. contour on the edge of King’s Sedgemoor, 1 km. 
N. and NE. of High Ham, and derives its name from 
meadow land below the scarp mentioned in a peram- 
bulation of the late 12th century or later.'’ Beer, just 
above the 15-m. contour 1.5 km. WNW. of High Ham, 


lies just below the 


is partly in Aller parish.'* The hamlet and mill of 


Paradise lies 2.5 km. S. of High Ham village, on the 
boundary with Huish Episcopi;'” and on the Langport- 
Somerton turnpike road is the hamlet of Picts or Picks 


1 Educ. of Poor Digest, p. 784; above, nonconf. 

2 Ann. Rep. B. & W. Dioc. Assoc, S.P.C.K. (1825), 86. 

3 Educ. Enq. Abstract, p. 791. 

4 Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Som, 10—11. 

5 S.R.O., C/E 4/380/184; 122/3. 

6 Ibid. C/E 4/64; 122/1-2. 

7 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1923). 

8 S.R.O., D/P/gtn 4/1/2; Bridgwater Mercury, 19 July 1988. 
9 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/164. 
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site of the former Quaker meeting house and took 
children from Greinton and Pedwell, There were 44 0n 
the books in 1903.” Cheesemaking classes were 
attended by children over 13 in 1920, Average attend- 
ance at the day school had fallen to 20 in 1921, and in 
Children 
19308 the 
Greinton school re-opened privately with ¢, 8 pupils 


the following year the school closed,° 


attended Moorlinch school’ but in the 


and taught evacuees during the Second World War, It 
finally closed in 1953." The building became the village 
hall.” 


POOR 


ively left a total of £13 for distribution to the poor,’ 
The capital was lent out and lost after 1786 but the 
charity was made good out of the poor rates until 1814 
when the last distribution was made,"’ 


Hill. The north-western and northern boundaries of 
the ancient parish, before the inclosure of King’s 
Sedgemoor in 1795, followed the edge of cultivable 
land, ‘The eastern boundary with Pitney is largely the 
Low Ham rhyne, which is followed southwards almost 
to the hamlet of Wagg in Huish Episcopi, forming a 
tongue of land occupying the eastern slope of Ham 
Down. The south-western boundary with Fuish fol- 
lows a watercourse above Wearne, The parish measures 
7.5 km. from its northern boundary on King’s Sedge- 
moor to the southern end of Wage Drove and 4.5 km, 
at its widest point between Beer and Pitney Steart 
bridge. In 
4,229 a.°" Detached parts of Pitney and Huish Episcopi 
on King’s Sedgemoor were added in 1886, but the total 
acreage of 4,869 a. was given in 1881 and 1891.7! The 
acreage in 1981 was 2,030 ha, (5,016 a.).”” 


1838 the parish was said to measure 


Most of the parish lies on a clay plateau, with 
limestone near the surface in places, largely above 76 
m. and in the north-west above the 91-m, contour, 


10 SLRS. ti, 63; above, church, 

11 Passibly Clark, 12 Char, Don, pp, 10789, 
13 11th Rep, Com, Char, 488; S.R.O,, D/P/gtn 13/2/14, 

14 SRS, Ixili, p, 493. This article was completed in 2000, 
15 Below, church, 16 Ibid, 
17. Proc, Som, Arch, Soe, Ixxvi, suppl, 11820; SRLS. Ixi, p, 493, 
18 V.C.H, Som, ili, 61, 65, 19 SRS, iil, 424) 344, 
20 S.R.O,, tithe award, 21 Kelly's Dir, Som, (1897), 
22 Census, 
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From one edge of the plateau, at Turn Hill in the 
north-west, the land falls steeply over a narrow band of 
Keuper marl to a similar band of alluvium at the 15-m. 
contour and falls further, north-west and north, over 
the peat of King’s Sedgemoor. North-east of High Ham 
village the descent to the moor is more gradual over 
Keuper marl. South-east of the village the clay plateau 
ends on a promontory called Sedgemoor Hill; south of 
the hill Keuper marl is followed by a gravel terrace 
where Low Ham village lies. The eastern boundary, 
with Pitney, follows a stream in a narrow band of 
alluvium and gravel.’ 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Before the inclosure and drainage of King’s Sedgemoor 
there was no land route north from the parish and its 
road pattern was a network of lanes linking High and 
Low Ham and subsidiary settlements and the fields, all 
approached from Langport.” Access by water from the 
north was possible along a watercourse known by 1280 
as Hardingsditch’ which was said to be a watercourse 
belonging to the abbot of Glastonbury linking High 
Ham with Pendon.’* It was still visible in the later 16th 
century. The Langport-Somerton road, passing 
through the southern tip of the parish and turnpiked 
in 1753, was also the principal route into the parish.° 
By 1822 a road had been built across King’s Sedgemoor 
to Pedwell via Henley Corner.’ In 1826 a variation of 
the same route, more directly north over Cradle bridge, 
was turnpiked by the High Ham and Ashcott trust, 
whose jurisdiction stretched along a single road from 
Meare to Picts Hill. The road was disturnpiked in 
1879.° A second route across the moor linking Beer 
with Othery had been built by 1885.’ 


POPULATION 


In 1563 there were said to be 60 households in High 
Ham and 19 in Low Ham;!° 67 households were 
recorded in the 17th century, and c. 1785 there were 
c. 113 houses and nearly 600 inhabitants.'' The total 
had increased to 713 in 1801 and rose rapidly to 1,027 
in 1831. Further increases until 1851 were partly due to 
the presence of the Langport union workhouse in the 
parish.'* The total fell every decade until 1901, 
although the workhouse population also fell slightly 
from 1861 and sharply after 1881.'° In 1901 the 
population reached 898, rose to 958 in 1911 but 


1 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 296 (1973 
edn.). 

2 S.R.S. xxvi (map, 1782). 

4 B.E. Bg. MS: 3321, £232. 

5 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 115. 

6 V.C.H. Som. iii. 17. 

7 S.R.S. lxxvi (map, 1822). 

8 

9 


3 Ibid. lix, pp. 227-8. 


J. B. Bentley and B. J. Murless, Som. Roads, i. 31. 
O.S. Map 6", Som. LXXII. SE. (1890 edn.). 
10 S.D.N.Q. xxx. 86. 
11 S.R.O., DD/SAS BA 8; ibid. A/AQP 35. 
12 There were 126 inmates and 16 officers in 1911: Census. 
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thereafter declined, to 766 in 1931 and to 666 in 
1951. By the last date the workhouse had closed, but 
the decline continued until 1961 or later and was 
thereafter reversed; in 1991 the total was 781." 


SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


Two Roman villas stood within the later parish, one 
near the south-western boundary near fields called 
Chester Hill.'? The second, south-east of Low Ham, 
was begun c. A.D. 200 and extended c. 330, and was 
occupied until A.D. 367 or later. Both included 
mosaics, in the latter of high quality.'° 

High Ham village, the principal settlement by the 
Saxon period, includes houses around a green south of 
the parish church, a street running north and including 
the surviving inn and the village hall, a network of 
interconnecting lanes to the south-east and south, and 
others leading to the former common fields. Those 
fields, entirely surrounding the village, were inclosed in 
1799. The green was mentioned in 1265, Green Street 
perhaps a little earlier, and North Street by 1667.'’ New 
Street, part of Glastonbury abbey estate and containing 
building sites, was mentioned in 1369.'* Other sites for 
building, possibly to enhance land values, were men- 
tioned several times between 1315 and 1529.’ Low 
Ham village lies along three irregular lanes north and 
west of its surviving manor house and chapel. Henley 
Street was so named in 1667 but had building sites in 
1350.” Fields called Morton, NE. of Low Ham, indi- 
cate a so-called manor of that name mentioned in 
1355. and furlongs named in 1779,” all suggesting the 
former existence of a settlement. 

An unusually large number of houses survives from 
the 15th and the 16th century of which three are in 
Henley and three in Low Ham.” Almost all the pre- 
19th century houses are of lias, either coursed rubble or 
squared, though Henley farmhouse may be built of 
cob. In the earlier ones the windows have timber lintels 
and probably had timber mullions; the superior later 
houses, such as the E-plan Manor farmhouse, High 
Ham, and the L-plan Dairy farmhouse, Low Ham, have 
stone mullioned ones. The roofs, originally thatched, 
have jointed crucks, which were still being used for 
some roofs in the 18th century, for example at 
Dobbins, Low Ham. Clay tiles appear after 1600 for 
new houses and reroofing, though thatch continued to 
be used in modest dwellings. Poorer quality rubble 


13 P.R.O., RG 9/1629; RG 10/2395; RG 11/2380; RG 12/1889. 

14 V.C.H. Som. ii. 350; Census. 

15 S.R.O., tithe award. 

16 Som. C. C. Sites and Mons. Rec. 

17 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10683; S.R.S. lix, pp. xviii and 
(x); S.R.O., DD/X/SDFHS 23. 

18 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11182. 

19 Ibid. 10644, 10661, 10757, 10771. 

20 Ibid. 11222; $.R.O., DD/X/SDFHS 23. 

21 S.R.S. xvil. 28-9. 

22 S.R.O., DD/MKG 27. 

23 Ibid. DD/V/LAr 12; and see below, Manors. 
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walling survives in 18th-century houses, and some- 
times faces a cob core as at Poplar farmhouse, Henley. 
Slate for roofs and brick used alone or with stone for 
walling, as at Holly House, were introduced in the mid 
19th century. 

The earliest houses were mostly of one storey plus 
attics. Most of those built after 1600 are two-storeyed 
but a few farmhouses, such as Poplar farmhouse, and 
cottages have one-and-a-half storeys. Although one or 
two houses are more complex, the usual pre-1650 plan 
has three ground floor rooms in line with a through 
passage, a form which continued in use throughout the 
18th and early 19th century in about ten farmhouses 
built then, some with farm buldings in line. In the early 
19th century private residences of fashionable form 
began to appear, particularly in High Ham village, 
including the Grange, a detached 3-bayed villa, 
ashlar-faced in Ham stone with a classical porch, and 
South End House, Field Road, of c. 1840, and, at Low 
Ham, Classeys. More were built after 1870, including 
the Gothic Wearne Wyche, north of Picts Hill, 
designed in 1875 by George Nattress for the Langport 
banker W. B. Paul,’ the French Gothic New Manor 
House in 1877, and Ham Court in 1906. The larger 
mid and later 19th-century farmhouses, such as the 
three-bayed Yew Tree farmhouse and Tibbs House, 
Henley, were also designed as genteel villas.* Eight new 
houses were built between 1931 and the end of the 
Second World War.’ 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Nine illegal ale sellers were reported in Barnard tithing 
Mirai, 14 in 1364, 16 in 1365, and 8 in 1418. There 
were no more than 4 from Netherham tithing between 
1364 and 1418, and between 2 and 6 from Abraham 
tithing.* Victuallers were in business somewhere in the 
parish in 1620 and 1732, and one at Beer in 1674. The 
How family had an inn called the Prince of Wales by 
1788 and until soon after 1803, and the Thyer family 
were licensees of the King’s Head by 1828 until the 
later 19th century.’ The King’s Head was open in 2000. 
There was a second inn in 1851.° The Butcher’s Arms 


1 Building News, 19 Nov. 1875. 

2 Department of Environment Buildings List; S.R.O., DD/ 
KW 1946/1; observations by Elizabeth Williamson. 

BuO nus AVAGH. 1/171. 

4 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10657, 10767, 11183. 

5 S.R.O., Q/RLa 10/5, 10/13-14, 20/1, 29, 33; ibid. D/P/ 
ham.h 4/1/2; P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1875). 

6 P.R.O., HO 107/1926. 

7 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866, 1875); Morris & Co. Dir. Som. 
(1872); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883-1914). 

8 S.R.O., DD/CM 53. 

9 Ibid. DD/DN 145. 

10 ST 451307. 

11 M. Fuller, W. Country Friendly Soc. 143; S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 
2/5/1-2. 

12 S.R.O., A/BXW 1/1. 

13 Womens Institute Hist. (1965) in possession of Mrs. 
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was in business in the 1860s, two cider houses in 1861 
of which one survived as a beer and cider house until 
1889 or later, and a beer house elsewhere between 1897 
and 1914.’ 

A duck decoy was dug in 1682," at a site later known 
as Pitney Gate. It seems to have gone out of use by 
1726.’ The name is preserved in Decoy Farm." 

A male friendly society was founded in 1852 and was 
disbanded in 1931. It met at the village school and an 
annual service was held on Whit Tuesday.'' There was 
a Women’s Benefit Society in 1891 and 1898.7 A 
Women’s Institute branch was founded in 1920, a 
year after a branch of the county library had been 
established at the school.’? In 1965 there were also 
branches of the Mothers’ Union, the British Legion, 
and the Conservative Association.'* In 1979 a mobile 
library came every fortnight and there were scouting 
groups and a youth club.’” 

Archery butts were mentioned in 1527 in Barnard 
tithing.’® A rifle range had been created in a valley in 
the south-western part of the parish by 1890."” In 2000 
it was a Ministry of Defence range used by H.M.S. 
Heron, the Royal Naval Air Station at Yeovilton."* 
Wrestling matches and races were held on Sedgemoor 
in the mid 16th century.’? Sports were held at Low 
Ham from 1953 until 2001.*° The Mid Somerset golf 
club made a course occupying the high ground to the 
south of Low Ham village c. 1905; it was evidently still 
in use in 1928.*' It was thought there had been a fives 
court before the 1930s.”* A football club provided the 
only organised recreation in 1947.” The village hall, 
designed by Philip Tilden, was opened in 1925.4 By 
1947 there was also a hall owned by the Women’s 
Institute.” 

For their defence of Langport in July 1645 the 
Royalists took up a strong position on the east side 
of Ham Down, in the south of the parish. From there 
George, Lord Goring, and his men were driven swiftly 
back through the town by the New Model under Sir 
Thomas Fairfax.*° Richard Thomas, a Welsh soldier 
mortally wounded in the battle and found in a ditch, 
was buried at High Ham church.” 


R. Lines, High Ham; S.R.O., A/BXW 1/1. 

14 W.I.Hist. (1965). 

15 9.R.O;, AJAGH 1/171. 

16 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10764. 

17 O.S. Map 6", Som. LXII. SE. (1890 edn.). 

18 Local inf. 

19 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 122. 

20 W.I. Hist. (1965), and inf. Mrs. R. Lines, High Ham. 

21 O.S. Map 6", Som. LXII. SE. (1904 edn.), LXXII. NE. 
(1928 revn.); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906-14). 

22 S.R.O., DD/SAS PR 54/9. 

23 Ibid. A/AGH 1/171. 

24 Ibid. DD/X/BLT 1. 

25 Ibid. A/AGH 1/171. 

26 English Heritage, Battlefields Register, D. Underdown, 
Somerset in the Civil War and Interregnum (1973), 103-4. 

27 S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 2/1/1. 
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FIG. 24. Manor house, 
High Ham, described in 
1847 as ‘about to be taken 
down’ 


MANORS 


HIGH HAM MANOR 


Glastonbury abbey acquired its estate at High Ham 
from King Edgar either as a single grant in exchange for 
Braunton (Devon) in 973 or as two grants, an earlier 
one in 965.' At the Conquest the abbey held just over 
half the land and three thegns, Leuric, Alwold, and 
Almar, held the rest of the abbey. The three had been 
replaced before 1086 by Serlo de Burcy, Robert de 
Odburville, and Gerard the ditcher (or trencher).* The 
Glastonbury estate continued in the abbey’s possession 
until the Dissolution when it reverted to the Crown. In 
1559 it was granted to Sir John Grey and passed on his 
death in 1564 to his son Henry, created Baron Grey of 
Groby in 1603, who died in 1614.° Henry was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, also Henry and a minor, who 
in 1628 was created earl of Stamford. In 1629 the earl 
sold the manor to Thomas Bennet (cr. Bt. 1660) and 
John Rolle.* By 1631° Rolle had evidently been suc- 
ceeded by his son Henry, of Beam (in St. Giles-in-the- 
Wood, Devon), on whose death in 1656 the Rolle 
estate passed to a distant cousin (Sir) John Rolle 
(d. 1706) of Marrais (in Week St. Mary, Cornw.).° 
By 1715’ Sir John’s son John (d. 1730) of Stevenstone 
(in St. Giles-in-the-Wood, Devon) was in possession. 
In 1729 he settled the manor with other estates on his 
younger sons in succession, beginning with his second 
son John, later John Walter. John Walter held courts in 
the years 1742-8 but his brother Denys (d. 1797), who 
succeeded him, was granting leases in 1731 and hold- 


1 L. Abrams, Anglo-Saxon Glastonbury, 134-5; Finberg, Early 
Charters of Wessex, 142, 147. 

2 V.C.H. Som. i. 466. 

3 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1547-80, 128; P.R.O., C 142/346, no. 170; 
Complete Peerage, vi. 135-6. 

4 P.R.O., CP 25/2/479/5 Chas. I Trin.; Devon R.O. 96M/72/20. 

5 Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 101. 

6 J. L. Vivian, Visit. Devon, 652-3. 

7 S.R.O., DD/SAS C/73/4. 

8 Ibid. D/P/ham.h 23/10; DD/X/SDFHS 23; DD/S/BT 20/1/1; 
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ing courts from 1748.° After 1757 and probably before 
1764 Denys sold the manor to John Galton (d. 1775), 
then a Bristol merchant but later of Birmingham, from 
whom it passed to his brother Samuel (d. 1799).” 
Samuel Galton was followed in succession by his son 
Samuel (d. 1832) and his grandson Samuel Tertius 
Galton (d. 1844).'° Francis, son of the last, sold the 
manor house and land in 1854 to trustees for the Revd. 
Thomas Marriott Dodington, and thereafter Doding- 
ton was regarded as lord of the manor,'' although 
members of the Galton family continued to own land 
in the parish until 1896 or later.’ Dodington died in 
1876 and was succeeded by his son Thomas (d. 1890) 
and by his grandson Roger (d. 1925), the last still 
recorded as lord in 1923." 

In the early 14th century the manorial buildings 
comprised a hall and chamber, the hall having a stone 
bench. Agricultural buildings included a barn with two 
porches, stables, an oxshed, granary, wood house, 
pound, and barton.'* 

Manor Farm, a substantial E-plan building in local 
stone, includes a door and two windows of the 15th or 
the 16th century evidently re-used when the whole 
structure was rebuilt in the 19th century. 


LOW HAM MANORS 


Nether Ham (Ham Burcy) 


The estate of Serlo de Burcy (d. c. 1086), later known as 
Ham Burcy, Nether Ham, or Low Ham,” formed part of 


Birmingham Ref. Libr. Galton MS. 52; Vivian, Visit. Devon, 653. 

9 Birmingham Ref. Libr., Galton MSS. 53, 81; Land. Gent. 
(1914), 742; S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

10 Land. Gent. (1851), 1906. 

11 S.R.O., DD/LR 7; D/P/ham.h 18/7/2. 

12 Ibid. DD/LC 6/s. 

13 Alum. Cantab. 1752-1900; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1923). 

14 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10632, 10656, 11216, 11244, 
11246, 11272-3. 

15 e.g. Cal. Ing. p.m. xi, pp. 393-4; S.R.S. xvil. 94; xxv. 86. 
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a group of fees held of Glastonbury and descended like 
Serlo’s Blagdon barony to his daughter Geva. Presum- 
ably after her death it was held first by William FitzWal- 
ter before passing to Geva’s son and heir Robert 
FitzMartin (d. 1159). William (1) FitzMartin (d. 1209) 
was followed by his son William (II) (d. c. 1216). 
Nicholas, presumably his son, died in 1282 leaving as 
heir his grandson William (III) (d. 1324). William 
FitzMartin (IV), son of the last, died without issue in 
1326, leaving as his heirs two sisters, the elder married to 
Philip de Columbers (d. 1342), the younger to Nicholas 
de Audley.' Both Philip de Columbers and James, son of 
Nicholas de Audley, did homage to the abbot.” James 
was holding the fee in 1363.° 

John de Kelly was evidently tenant of the fees of 
William FitzMartin in 1303." In 1326 the fee at Ham 
was said, probably in error, to be held by John Burcy, 
but in 1346 Ralph of Middleney held it.° Ralph died in 
1363° and the holding passed under a settlement of 
1355 to Maurice Berkeley (d. 1368) and his wife 
Catherine, Ralph’s granddaughter, with remainder fail- 
ing heirs to Maurice’s father Sir Thomas and his wife, 
also Catherine.’ Catherine, Sir Thomas’s widow, had 
succeeded by 1377 and died in 1386 holding Ham 
Burcy as of the abbot of Glastonbury.® Her heir was her 
son Sir John Berkeley who died in 1428.” Sir John was 
followed by his son Sir Maurice (d. 1458), his grandson 
(Sir) Maurice (d. 1474), and by his great-grandson 
(Sir) William Berkeley (d. 1485), but the last was 
attainted for his part in the uprising of the duke of 
Buckingham and the manor was granted in 1484 to 
John Sapcote.'° In 1485 the manor reverted to the 
Crown" but Sir William was eventually succeeded by 
his sister Catherine, first wife of Sir John Brereton, and 
she by her daughter Werburga, who married Sir 
William Compton (d. 1528) as her second husband.'” 
Werburga died in 1524 when her heir was her son Peter 
Compton, then a minor.'? Peter was still a ward on his 
death in 1544 but was succeeded by his posthumous 
son (Sir) Henry." 


1 Sanders, Eng. Baronies, 15 and n.; S.R.S. xxv. 25, 86; lix, 
p. 154; Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), i. 223; Surveys of Glastonbury, 
ed. Stacy, 242. 
Deseo RXV. OO. 3 Cal. Ing. p.m. xi, pp. 393-4. 
4 Feud. Aids. iv. 307. 
5 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 452; Feud. Aids. iv. 350. 
6 Cal. Ing. p.m. xi, pp. 393-4. 7 S.R.S. xvii. 28-9. 
8 Ibid. 94; Cal. Ing. p.m. xvi, p. 82. 
9 P.R.O., C 139/35, no. 50; Cal. Pat. 1422-9, 479-80. 
10 Cal. Pat. 1476-85, 431; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, p. 546. 
11 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, p. 546. 
12 Visit. Cheshire, 1533-91 (Harl. Soc. xviii), 42; Burke, 
Peerage (1903), 1141. 
13 P.R.O., C 142/45, no. 26; C 142/47, no. 62. 
14 Ibid. C 142/72, no. 76. 
15 S.R.O., Q/C 9/1. The date may be 1588. 
16 S.D.N.Q. xvii. 227-8 suggests that John Berkeley sold to 
Edward’s father George Hext. 
17 Cal. Cttee. for Compounding, ii. 1429; S.R.S. xxviii. 298; Cal. 
S.P. Dom. 1660-1, 379. 
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Probably in 1596'° Henry sold the estate to (Sir) 
Edward Hext (d. 1624), whose heir was his daughter 
Elizabeth, wife successively of Sir Ralph Killigrew and 
Sir John Stawell, K.B. (d. 1662).'° Nether Ham manor 
was sold in 1652 after sequestration of Stawell’s estates 
but it was partially redeemed by Lady Stawell before 
1656.'’ Sir John was restored to ownership in 1660 but 
his son George (d. 1669)'* was said in 1662 and 1664 
to hold jointly. with Henry Seymour and his wife 
Elizabeth.” George was succeeded by his brother 
Ralph (cr. Lord Stawell of Somerton 1683, d. 1689). 
Ralph’s son John, Baron Stawell, died in 1692 heavily 
in debt” and his estate was conveyed to trustees who in 
1723 sold to Edith, widow of Sir Edward Phelips 
(d. 1699).7' It evidently passed on her death to her 
third daughter Edith (d. 1772), from 1744 wife of 
Carew Hervey Mildmay (d. 1784).’? Carew left his 
estates to his great-niece Jane (d. 1857), from 1786 
wife of Sir Henry Paulet St. John-Mildmay, Bt.”? Sir 
Henry died in 1808 and was followed at Nether Ham 
by his second son Paulet (d. 1845).** Paulet’s eldest son 
Paulet Henry Mildmay died without children in 1858 
and was succeeded by his brother Capt. Hervey George 
Mildmay R.N., who in 1873-5 sold the manor or 
reputed manor of Nether Ham” to (Sir) Charles 
Wathen.*® Wathen was succeeded on his death in 
1893 by his daughter Marian, wife of Montague 
Blamire Williamson, subsequently archdeacon of 
Bodmin. Mrs. Williamson was still lady of the manor 
in 1919.”’ The property passed thereafter to trustees** 
and was subsequently sold by the Williamson family.” 

Robert de Burcy of Nether Ham, apparently the terre 
tenant, acquired his estate in free marriage with his 
wife Mabel, daughter of Martin de Cemais, presumably 
a descendant of the Martins, owners of the fee.*° He is 
found between 1262 and 1280 or later,’ had been 
succeeded by his son William by 1311,” and by 
William’s son John by 1316. John survived until 
c. 1363. John Burcy, perhaps son of the last, and his 
wife Agnes were in possession in 1377.* In 1412 


18 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1668-9, 560. 

19 S.R.O., DD/MKG 17, survey; P.R.O., CP 25/2/715/16 
Chas. II East. 

20 V.C.H. Som. iii. 134. 

21 S.R.O., DD/MI 4/1, 4/2, 4/6, 5. 

22 Burke, Land. Gent. (1914), 1498; Hants R.O. 10M69/ 
T210. 

23 Burke, Peerage (1949), 1384-5; S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

24 S.R.O., DD/FF 17/1; Burke, Peerage (1949), 1385. 

25 S.R.O., DD/X/WN 1; DD/BR/wr 9. 

26 Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872); P.O. Dir. Som. (1875). 

27 Burke, Peerage (1903), 1945; Kelly's Dir. Som. (1894, 
1897, 1906, 1919). 

28 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1923, 1927). 

29 Inf. from the Lord Williamson, Horton. 

30 P.R.O., C 260/124, no. 26A; Sanders, Eng. Baronies, 15 n. 

31 S.R.S. vi. 207; xliv. 85; lxviii, p. 19. 

32 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10767. 

33 S.R.S. i. 117; xii. 231; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11183. 
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Richard Burcy, son and heir of John, recovered posses- 
sion against Christine, widow of Richard Burcy.' No 
further trace of the family has been found. 


Nether Ham (second manor) 


In 1086 Robert de Odburville held 1% hide of Glaston- 
bury abbey and land adjoining in Wearne in Huish 
Episcopi of the king.* The whole seems to have been 
the land called Ham and later Nether Ham which 
Henry II gave to his forester William FitzBernard 
(d. c. 1184) and which was held of the Crown with 
Newton Forester manor in North Petherton.’ It 
reverted to the Crown on FitzBernard’s death and 
was farmed until 1196 or later.* William Wrotham 
held it in 1212.° William’s nephew Richard® died 
c. 1250 and his heir at Nether Ham was Custance, 
wife of John le Blound.” John’s son, also John, suc- 
ceeded in 1263.° William le Blound is said to have held 
some of the land under John of Taunton (abbot of 
Glastonbury 1274-91) and was succeeded by John le 
Blound.’? Robert le Blound died c. 1290 and the 
unnamed heirs of John le Blound were recorded as 
owners of the estate in 1303.'° Probably the sole heir by 
1301 was Robert’s daughter Sybil, a minor,'’ who by 
1311 had married William le Venour and who settled it 
on their son John with remainder, failing children of 
John, to Sybil’s right heirs.'* By 1339 it had passed to 
Ralph of Middleney’’ and in 1346 was held jointly by 
Ralph and Geoffrey Cras.'* Under a settlement of 1355 
the manor passed on Ralph’s death in 1363 to Maurice, 
younger son of his granddaughter Catherine, wife of Sir 
Thomas de Berkeley, or to Thomas and Catherine 
should Maurice not survive.'? Catherine outlived 
both her husband and her younger son and died in 
1386 holding Nether Ham manor of the Crown.’® The 
manor then descended with Ham Burcy.'” 


Manorial Buildings 


A house known in the later 16th century as Burcy’s 
Court and then or formerly occupied by a gentleman 
named Bartlett, may have been the manor house of the 
Burcy manor. A second house, then known as Low 
Ham Court and formerly occupied by the Walton 
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family, may have been the capital messuage of the 
other manor.'* Old Manor Farmhouse, Low Ham, may 
be identified with either manor. Its earliest phase is a 
high-status building of c. 1480, altered or added to 
c. 1625, c. 1750, and c. 1800."” The late 15th-century 
bays indicate that this house retained its high status 
from then into the early 17th century when it was 
reconstructed. 

Sir Edward Hext, resident lord of the manor 1596— 
1624, is said to have built a house ‘thought one of the 
best . . . in the West of England’.*° Suggestions for its 
site on the hill to the south of Low Ham chapel”’ must 
be discounted since its successor immediately to the 
north of the chapel, included the kitchen and perhaps 
other service rooms of its predecessor.** Fragments of 
the Hext house, including a column, are incorporated 
in the present farm buildings on the site. That new 
building was begun by John, Lord Stawell, in 1688, and 
was still under construction in 1691,° but work 
probably stopped at Stawell’s death in the following 
year. The ‘Great House’, depicted in 1779 as a five- 
bay house of two-and-a-half storeys and facing west- 
wards,” fell down shortly afterwards and was described 
as ‘vast piles of a stately ruin’ whose huge site, in length 
nearly 130 yd. and 30 yd. wide, may have been 
intended to include service and farm buildings. Three 
rooms at the southern end of house then had ‘very 
magnificent painted ceilings now dropping down to 
rubbish’. A kitchen in the form of a 30-ft. cube with a 
hexagonal skylight and two fireplaces on the west side 
was still standing and was inhabited by a farmer, let 
with the remains of the former house. It still retained 
fixed benches and an oval table made from a single elm 
plank 7 ft. long and 5% ft. wide.*® That kitchen is 
depicted to the north-west of the house in 1779. 

By 1779 the entrance to the site was flanked by large 
gate piers.’ Two late 17th-century arches, perhaps 
giving access to a service court, were removed to the 
Mildmay estate at Hazlegrove in Queen Camel.” 
Another was still standing at Low Ham as a barn 
entrance in 1890.” In 1873-4 the two were rebuilt 
back to back as a single entrance arch for Hazelgrove 
House. Its design, and perhaps the design of the Stawell 
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18 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 120-1. 
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house, of segmental arch with pilasters and Ionic 
columns, could have resulted from the connexion 
between the Stawells and the architect William Taylor.’ 

The ground rising to the south of the Hext house 
was occupied in 1662 by 5 a. of warren and orchards 
and 2 a. of gardens.” John, Lord Stawell, was evidently 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 


In 1086 High Ham gelded for 17 hides although there 
was land for 20 teams. The Glastonbury abbey demesne 
measured just over 5% hides worked by 5 serfs, and 
stock comprised 2 riding horses, 17 beasts, 10 pigs, and 
150 sheep. Twenty-two villeins and 21 bordars held 
nearly 3% hides with 8 teams. Since 1066 the value had 
risen from £4 to £10. Three other holdings together 
comprised just over 4% hides with 4 serfs and 2 teams. 
Two villeins and 14 bordars cultivated the rest of the 
arable land with 2 teams. In total there were 3 riding 
horses, 3 mares, 14 beasts, 13 pigs, and 103 sheep. The 
value had fallen slightly from 1066.° 

Only the Glastonbury abbey manor is documented 
in the Middle Ages. In the 1160s and 1170s the size of 
the demesne farm is unknown but it was already 
predominantly arable and had small and varying 
numbers and types of stock: in one year 16 oxen, 8 
cows, 20 pigs, a ewe, and a draught horse, in another 
16 oxen, 10 cows, a bull, and a draught horse, in a third 
3 draught horses, a cow, and 100 ewes. In 1189 there 
were 25 oxen, a bull, 7 pigs, and 2 draught horses and 
the lord employed an oxherd and a pig man; in 1196 a 
flock of 62 sheep; in 1201 100 ewes, only 8 oxen, 2 
cows, and 2 sows.’ In 1260 the demesne arable, spread 
over two fields, measured 540 a., and there were some 
57 a. of meadow, in size probably unchanged from 
1086.° The amount of land sown in 1257-8 repre- 
sented about half the arable acreage, but the area had 
been increased to 340 a. by 1274—5 although the figure 
thereafter up to 1316 varied between 305 a. and 211 a. 
In the 1330s the amount sown was reduced still 
further, though the amount ploughed and kept fallow 
for more than one year suggests little overall decrease 
in size.” 

Demesne leasing had begun by 1357; as many as 83 
separate leases of one or two acres were granted in that 


1 S.R.O., DD/CM 53 under date 30 Apr. 1685. 

2 Ibid. DD/MKG 17. 

3 Ibid. DD/CM 53. 

4 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. cxxii. 21-2; Low Ham, Somerset, 
R.C.H.M. survey, 3-4, 10-11; G. D. Stawell, A Quantock 
Family (1910), 424-5. 

5 S.R.O., DD/MKG 4, map 1779. 

Gai. LIA SOM. 10463. 

7 Surveys of Glastonbury, ed. Stacy, 71, 132-4, 240, 251; 
Chanc. R. 1196 (P.R.S. N.S. vii), 198. 

8 B.L. Add. MS. 17450, f. 108. 
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interested in gardening, spending on glasshouses and 
orange trees.’ About 1690 Jacob Bobart created for him 
a series of terraces evidently taking account of the 
existence of the warren.* That garden was probably 
never completed and in 1779 the area was part of a 
walled hare and rabbit warren.” 


year, followed by 1365-6 by leases of virgate and half- 
virgate holdings.'° By 1515 the surviving demesne 
farm, measuring 236 a., was let to one man and the 
rest was let in 85 separate units, described as overland 
demesne and measuring 214 a." 

The character of the demesne farm was evidently 
little different in the 13th and the earlier 14th century 
from the later 12th century. Wheat was the principal 
crop, usually covering four times the area of oats; small 
acreages of beans, peas, barley, and rye were planted 
from time to time. Plough oxen alone were the 
standard stock, with a flock of geese in the early 14th 
century and all other stock in single figures or absent 
except for chickens paid as church scot and usually 
sold. Other commodities occurring occasionally in the 
stock accounts included apples, cider, and wax. Lord 
and tenants shared a shepherd by 1352 and a demesne 
flock was kept until 1369 or later.’ 

In 1086 the rest of the Glastonbury manor had been 
occupied by 43 tenants.'* In 1189, there were 8 
virgaters, 12 half-virgaters, 26 cottars, and five other 
tenants, one the woodward, another the miller;'* and in 
1201 12 virgaters and 19 cottars were recorded.” In 
1234 there were 9 virgaters, 13 half-virgaters, 22 
holders of 5 a., and 5 free tenants, one of whom held 
1% virgate, another just over 1 virgate.'® In 1260 the 
half-virgaters had been reduced by two.'’ By 1515 the 
tenanted land, increased by the dispersal of much of 
the demesne, was shared between 9 virgaters, 8 half- 
virgaters, 16 ferdellers, 1 half-ferdeller, and 12 cottars. 
The freeholds had been reduced to four.'® 

Income from the manor was based on a simple 
rental which in 1274-5 was worth £7 13s. 7d. to 
which were added larder rents of 27s. 8d. and other 
small charges. Total receipts then amounted to £22 
2s. 6d. which included perquisites of hundred and 
halimote courts totalling £6 6s. 3d.’° Total receipts in 
1300-1 rose to £30 14s. 10d. thanks to an aid of £3 10s. 


9 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10632, 10655-6, 10761-2, 

10766, 11215—16, 11244, 11246, 11273. 

10 Ibid. 111801, 11184, 11225. 

11 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 76—92v. 

12 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 11182, 11223. 

13) ViGsee Sonu 463) 

14 Surveys of Glastonbury, ed. Stacy, 132-4. 

15 Ibid. 251. 16 S.R.S. v. 160-4. 
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18 Ibid. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 74v.-94. 

19 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11244. 
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levied on villeins and some substantial fines.’ Receipts 
in 1305—6 were inflated by a recognition paid to a new 
abbot and totalled over £42.* The total of over £79 in 
1331—2 was caused by heavy entry fines and the sale of 
works.’ Income and expenditure are unknown after 
1335. 

In 1189 tenants owed ploughing, carrying, and 
stacking services; by 1260 additional works known as 
handayns were required and some tenants were obliged 
to work by summons to Glastonbury.* Threshing and 
autumn labour were being paid for by 1298-9 and 
ploughing and harvesting on the demesne in 1302-3.” 
The levy of chevage reached a peak in 1340 when 26s. 
id. was raised from 75 people. The average in the 
1340s was reduced by one third in 1350 and by half by 
1352. Between 14 and 19 paid in the later 14th century 
and among those who paid in 1352, four were 
described as drovers, one the common shepherd, one 
a carpenter, one a carter, and one a weaver. Two lived 
elsewhere.° By 1515 there were four nativi of whom 
two were members of the Growe family.’ Philip Growe 
was manumitted in 1528.° 

Entry fines like the £30 paid by Thomas Davy in 
1347-8 indicate both substantial tenants and signific- 
ant holdings.’ Tenants farmers certainly kept sheep 
with the lord’s flock by 1344, and the rector in 1365 
had 40 sheep and employed a swineherd.'® In 1515 
there were 26 holdings of over 30 a. of which the largest 
was 91 a.!! 

Piecemeal inclosure of arable strips had begun by 
1515 and continued slowly during the 16th century.’ 
In the 1530s the balance of agriculture was still heavily 
in favour of corn-growing, the income from tithe of 
wool and lambs amounting to only £4 as compared 
with grain tithes of nearly £29.'? William Balche, 
farmer of the demesne in 1515, held 252 a. of which 
188 a. was scattered in the two arable fields and most of 
the rest was inclosed grassland.'* He or a son of the 
same name was described as a gentleman in 1555; 
another William was one of the two most prominent 
residents in 1569.'° Of similar status were members of 
the Walton family: John Walton (d. 1540-1) was 
occupier of a %-virgate freehold in High Ham manor 
in 1515, auditor of Glastonbury abbey, debtor to the 


1 Ibid. 11272. 
2 Ibid. 21245. 3 Ibid. 10761. 
4 Surveys of Glastonbury, ed. Stacy, 132-4; B.L. Add. MS. 
17450, ff. 108-11. 
5 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 11246, 11273. 
6 Ibid. 10773, 11222-3. 
7 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 83-4, 87-8. 
8 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10765. 
9 Ibid. 11179. 10 Ibid. 10636, 10774, 11182, 11225. 
11 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 77-92Vv. 
12 Ibid. ff.77v., 82v., 84, 88v., 91v.; S.R.O., DD/MKG 14 
(agreement 1611). 
13 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 197. 
14 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 76. 
15 Cal. Pat. 1554-5, 296—7; S.R.S. xx. 61. 
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abbot of Glastonbury in 1539;'° John’s brother William 
was auditor of Glastonbury abbey in 1535, bailiff of 
Whitley hundred in 1538-9, and coroner in 15553’ 
and John’s son Thomas (d. 1576) was purchaser of 
Shapwick manor in 1557 and with William Balche the 
two most prominent residents in the parish in 1569."* 
The Waltons, who were related by marriage to the 
Hexts and were said to have lived in a house called Low 
Ham Court, were still in the parish in 1666." 

High Ham manor in the year 1640-1 produced a 
total income of over £205, more than half from what 
were described simply as ‘payments’ made by twelve 
people, possibly as debts since some were made in at 
least five instalments. Rents and fines totalled nearly 
£57.°° Low Ham manor, restored to the Stawells after 
confiscation and leasing of the demesne for six years 
when the annual value was believed ‘in good times’ to 
be £135, | was surveyed twice in the 1660s. In 1662 the 
demesne farm was said to comprise 160 a. of arable and 
262 a. of grass and tenants held a total of 918 a. divided 
between 5 holdings in Beer, 27 in Low Ham, 5 in 
Paradise, 7 in High Ham, 12 cottagers, and 7 ‘foreign- 
ers’. The largest tenant holding was Beer farm (125 a.); 
8 farms in Low Ham measured between 68 a. and over 
30 a. About 1665 the demesne was said to be 598 a. and 
the tenants were divided between 37 copyholders and 
45 leaseholders. There were still 11 small freeholds. At 
least 12 copyhold tenants owed a day’s work (one two 
days) at harvest, slightly fewer owed mill suit and 
heriots.°* Some twenty years later the demesne was 
assessed at 573 a.”*> On High Ham manor in 1667 there 
were 20 farms measuring 35 a. and more, the two 
largest of 134 a. and 100 a. Nine were leasehold, eleven 
copyhold; eleven were held by women and seven of 
them included inclosed arable totalling 131 a. The total 
acreage was 1,966 a. Several cottages were described as 
lately built.” 

In the earlier 18th century Low Ham demesne 
measured 300 a. The tenant, William Richards, subse- 
quently absorbed several tenant holdings to make a 
farm of c. 500 a. There were still 10 leasehold and 8 
copyhold tenements named among the other farms on 
the estate, nine of them ranging in size between 30 a. 
and 60 a.” At the beginning of the 19th century the 


16 S.R.S. xxi. 57; B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 76v.; Valor Eccl. (Rec. 
Com.) i. 147; S.R.O., DD/GS 28. 

17 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 147; P.R.O., SC 6/Hen. VIII/ 
3156; Cal. Pat. 1554-5, 240. 

18 -9.R}O% D/P/ham.hi2/ 1/1; 7S:RiS; xk Oly xxi 5 7 Came 
1555-7) 443. 

19 Som. Wills, ed. Brown, ii. 56-7; Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 
120; S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 2/1/1; DD/MI 4/6; DD/MKG 17, 19; 
S.D.N.Q. xxii. 28; Som. Protestation Returns, ed. Howard and 
Stoate, 276. 

20 Birmingham Ref. Libr. Galton MS. 51. 

21 Cal. Cttee. for Compounding, ii. 1429. 
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23 Ibid. DD/MKG 19. 24 Ibid. DD/X/SDFHS 23. 

25 Ibid. DD/MI 9. 
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pattern had changed little. There were 12 small free- 
hold estates, 22 copyholds or leaseholds with small quit 
rents totalling nearly £13 comprising just over 428 a., 
and four rack-rented holdings including the former 
demesne. The last, called Netherham Manor and held 
by the Reynolds family, comprised 551 a. held on a 21- 
year lease. John Sherrin held Beriam farm (120 a.) at 
will and another holding of 95 a. Widow Sherrin held 
Beer farm (51 a.).! 

The owner of Low Ham was buying large quantities 
of clover seed in the mid 1680s.” A small farmer in the 
1720s, probably typical of his neighbours, had cattle 
including six plough beasts, horses, and pigs, and grew 
wheat, beans, and peas.’ Tenants on Low Ham manor 
were ordered in 1709 to keep cattle in at night and 
were to plant French grass or clover on the third arable 
crop.* High Ham manor tenants were ordered in the 
1740s not to tether cattle in the corn fields nor to keep 
more than 200 sheep on common arable.’ In the 1780s 
farms in the parish were mostly small; oxen were used 
in ploughing but agriculture was ‘very indifferently’ 
understood although ‘great crops’ of wheat and fruit 
were produced.° ‘Superior’ crops of wheat came from 
449 a. in 1801; barley, peas, oats, and beans together 
covered 284 a. and crops were average or good. Turn- 
ips and rape were not grown until inclosure of arable in 
1799 and continued to be unpopular.’ In 1803-5 the 
main farms at Low Ham were said to be capable of 
great improvement or much neglected, and re-letting 
them into four “good’ units was recommended in order 
to reduce the scattered nature of the holdings.* Many 
houses and buildings were said to be going to ruin.’ 
Rack renting had begun at the beginning of the 18th 
century, but still by its end heriots and harvest days 
were mentioned in leases and some copyholds and 
leases for lives persisted until the 1870s.'° The lease of 
the demesne farm at Low Ham in 1786 included the 
stipulation that 40 a. were to be left fallow each year." 
The inclosure of open arable in fields described as Beer, 
Red, West, and East fields, and Ham Down, and Low 
Ham, Huish, and Pitney moors was arranged under an 
Act of 1799.'* 

In 1838 there were two principal farms representing 
the two manorial demesne holdings, William 
Reynolds’s 527 a. at Low Ham and William Hurd’s 
300 a. at High Ham. There were six other farms of over 
100 a. and eleven of over 50 a. together with the glebe 


holding.’* The two principal holdings remained in 
1 Ibid. DD/X/EX 13. 2 Ibid. DD/CM 53. 
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DD/RS 6/28. 11 Ibid. DD/MI 9 (lease bk.). 
12 Ibid. Q/RDe 108. 13 Ibid. tithe award. 
14 P.R.O., HO 107/1926; ibid. RG 10/2395. 
15 Rep. Com. Children and Women in Agric. 477, 480. 
16 S.R.O., A/BXW 1/1. 17 Ibid.; ibid. DD/WI 153/1. 
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1851, but by then there were two others of over 
200 a., nine of over 100 a., and 14 more over 50 a. 
Twenty years later the two manorial farms still dom- 
inated, but reorganisations had reduced the total 
number over 50 a. to 17.'* Harvesting apples, potatoes, 
and turnips provided employment for parish children 
in the 1860s’° and were the cause of absenteeism from 
the parish school. In the 1870s the blackberry crop had 
the same effect.'° Annual ploughing matches in High 
Ham, held by 1867 and continuing until 1936, empha- 
sised the continuing importance of arable and the 
efforts made to maintain farming skill.'” 

The sale of the Low Ham estate in 1873'* and 
agricultural depression resulted in division of holdings 
into 40 separate farms by 1906 and one or two farmers 
diversified, offering labour and equipment such as a 
threshing machine or drills. There were two dairies, 
and one farmer specialised in poultry and another in 
pigs.’ A year earlier three quarters of the parish was 
under grass.*” Immediately after the First World War 
there were said to be over thirty farms and by the late 
1920s High Ham was said to be a parish of small 
owners and smallholders.*! In 1931 there were 28 
farms, in 1939 45 with only 5 over 150a. One farmer 
in the second year hired out cars and was a ploughing 
contractor and there were also 3 poultry farms. The 
former workhouse had become an egg and poultry 
packing station whose owners also dealt in pigs, calves, 
and lambs and slaughtered horses.” 


MOORLAND 


In 1086 there were 60 a. of meadow and 20 a. of 
pasture in the entire estate of Ham.” In 1260 there 
were just over 57 a. of demesne meadow on the abbey 
manor, probably a fair reflection of the small acreage of 
grass except on King’s Sedgemoor. The abbot claimed 
grazing for 32 beasts on the moor.”* Small increases in 
rents in the later 13th century were charged for land, by 
the 1280s amounting to c. 40 a., considered to be part 
of the abbey manor and recovered from the moor.” By 
the mid 14th century watercourses on the moor had 
become important for transport and as fisheries, and 
by the 1530s banks were being repaired by tenants, 
stones laid along the tracks, and at least one set of 
floodgates was built.*° Only one fishery was in use in 
1515. The moor, used by the free and villein tenants of 
all the Glastonbury estates which surrounded it, was 
for grazing, for turves for their hearths, and for sedge 
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FIG. 25. High Ham 
ploughing team performing 
at Aller in the late 1920s 


for their own use.' The right to collect sedge and to 
graze all the year was declared after the Dissolution,” 
and tenants continued to use the moor in the 17th 
century.’ In the 1530s they were ordered to make 
baulks on the moor, presumably to counter flooding.* 

Proposed allotments of the moor in the earlier 17th 
century suggested a total of over 970 a. to be divided 
between the lords of High and Low Ham manors.” 
Later in the same century the fishery in the moor was 
shared between four tenants.° The moor was finally 
inclosed in 1795.’ Between 1861 and 1897 there was a 
willow grower and dealer in the parish, and between 
1875 and 1894 a farmer sold turves dug in the moor.* 


WOODLAND 


In 1086 there were 16 a. of woodland, all on the 
Glastonbury abbey manor.” In 1260 there were 36 a. 
of underwood and a wood and garden next to the 
manor buildings measured 8% a.'° A small wood at 
Henley had been planted by 1282."' In 1515 the abbey 
demesne included Blackham wood, measuring 10 a., to 
be felled every ten years, and in which all tenants had 
rights to cut underwood for spars, and there was a 
grove of 200 oaks planted by Abbot Selwood (abbot 
1456-92).'* There was also wood pasture with 112 
oaks in 1515 and 50 at the Dissolution, thought to have 
been over two centuries old.'? Blackham wood mea- 
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sured 12 a. in 1667 and in 1746 the right to cut spars, 
stretchers, and wattle was confined to a 1-a. wood 
called Parish Acre.'* Woodland covered some 250 a. in 
1838'° and 137 a. in 1905.'° Most was located on the 
western and northern slopes overlooking King’s Sed- 
gemoor and comprised Breech, Beer, and Blackham 
woods. 


MILLS 


There was a mill on Glastonbury abbey’s estate in 
1189.'’ A watermill described as at Wearne in the 
earlier 13th century'® may be the precursor of the 
mill belonging to Low Ham manor which was men- 
tioned in 1651 and in 1725 was known as Paradise 
mill. It was ordered to be repaired 1745-8 and its site 
was let for rebuilding as a mill in 1804.'" It was sold 
with the manor in 1873”° and continued in business 
until soon after 1910.7’ The building is of the 18th 
century, stone built and of two two-bayed, two-stor- 
eyed sections with attics and casement and iron-framed 
windows. 

A windmill attached to Low Ham manor was 
mentioned in 1322, 1428, and 1651.” It stood on 
Turn Hill at Beer and was let with Beer farm.” It may 
be identified with Lord Stawell’s windmill mentioned 
in 1684. An oak was cut in 1352 for the upright of a 
post mill on the Glastonbury abbey estate.” The mill, 
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FIG. 26. Stembridge Tower 
Mill built in 1822 


in Barnard tithing, was apparently not in use in 1364— 
5.’ A windmill built by Abbot Bere occurs in the same 
tithing by 1515 until 1531.” It may have stood at South 
Cliffe, the possible site of a windmill in the west field of 
High Ham which was let to Mary Higgs in 1616, the 
tenant finding sheets and sails. It was still in use in 
1670.° 

In 1590 there was a windmill in the west field of Low 
Ham known as Blagdon’s. Before 1662 it was let to 
John Barker and was still in use c. 1677* but was in 
decay in 1779.” In 1667 Catherine Walton held a 
windmill of High Ham manor.® It may have been the 
mill standing in the east field of High Ham, south-east 
of the village, in 1797.’ It was replaced in 1822 by a 
new mill slightly to the south-west, subsequently 
known as Stembridge Tower Mill. Steam had been 
introduced by 1894 and was the sole power after the 
cap jammed in 1897/8. Milling ceased soon after 1910.° 
In 1969 the mill, cottage, and garden were acquired by 
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the National Trust under the will of the last private 
owner, Professor H. H. Bellot.? The mill is of local 
limestone, with four floors, and a thatched cap. 

A horse mill was working in 1356 on High Ham 
manor. It was removed without licence in 1388.'° 


INDUSTRY 


Lime was extracted on Ham Down by 1662"! and there 
were four limekilns in the parish in 1838.'* A brickyard 
had been opened north of High Ham village by 1798." 
Stone quarrying was of significance by the 1860s. In 
1861 a mining contractor was living in High Ham 
village and two alabaster miners from Cornwall were 
lodging there, possibly working at Beer, locally in Aller, 
where spoil tips and a bore hole have been found. A 
stone cutter and quarrymen, also resident in 1861, 
were presumably working the outcrop of limestone on 
the slopes above Low Ham.”* By 1872 a mine for 
‘plaster stone’ had been opened by Barham Brothers 
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FIG. 27. Cart made by 
Lavis family c. 1910 for a 
farmer about to emigrate 
to New Zealand 


of Bridgwater, and in 1881 five stone cutters were 
living in the parish,’ but no further reference to the 
quarry has been found. 


TRADES AND CRAFTS 


From the 1830s gloving provided employment for 
women and girls at home and reached a peak in the 
1860s. In 1861 nearly eighty were employed and later 
in the decade the work was done for a Taunton 
manufacturer.” By 1881 there were only a few glovers,” 
and still in 1965 eight people were engaged in gloving.* 
Other village crafts in the 19th century largely sup- 
ported agriculture. Willow growing and turf dealing 
occupied two families in the second half of the 19th 
century and several members of the Lavis family 
worked as wheelwrights, evidently for a wide clientele. 
The family continued in business until 1940.° The 
relative isolation of the parish, combined with a large 
population, gave business to a blacksmith who in 1872 
was also an ironmonger, an oil and colour merchant, 
and a grocer, and other people diversified, including a 
farmer who hired out a threshing machine and sold 
groceries and beer, and a wheelwright who also sold 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


High Ham was associated with Ringoldsway hundred 
in the 11th century,'° but appeared alone at assizes in 
the mid 13th century and formed by the early 14th a 
hundred comprising the tithings of Abraham, Barnard 
or Bernard, and Nether Ham, although in 1316 it was 
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5 P.R.O., RG 10/2395, RG 11/2380, RG 12/1889; Kelly’s Dir. 
Som. (1883-1939); S.R.O., DD/WI 153/1. 

6 P.R.O., HO 107/1926; Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872); 
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groceries and kept a post office. Six general shop- 
keepers were recorded in 1851 together with a com- 
bined grocer and draper. The number declined towards 
the end of the century but one remained at Henley 
until after the First World War. In the later 1920s the 
parish was served by two grocers, a baker, a butcher, 
and the business of Messrs. Mears and Hunt, grocers, 
outfitters, drapers, and stationers, who also kept the 
post office.° A cycle agency, a laundry, and a haulage 
business were established at Picts Hill by 1914, taking 
advantage of the Langport-Somerton road, and an 
antique shop there in 1935 was still in business in 
the late 1960s.” 

There were no public utilities in the village in 1947 
but there were two general shops, one including 
drapery and the post office, and a separate bakery. 
Car and shoe repairs could be undertaken and there 
was a gentlemen’s hairdresser, but there was no public 
transport. A bus service had been introduced by 1950.* 
In the mid 1960s there were still two general stores and 
a garage as well as travelling shops but in 1979 there 
was only a small general shop and the post office had 
recently closed.’ 


considered with West Monkton as part of Whitstone 
hundred and in 1327, still linked with Monkton, was 
independent.’ 

Rolls for leet courts for Ham hundred survive for 
1311, 1314-15, 1364-5, 1418, 1527-33, and 159600 


Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1889-1927). 

7 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1914-39); local inf. 

8 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/171. 

9 WI. Hist. (1965); S.R.O., A/AGH 1/171. 

10 Dom. Bk. Som. ed. Thorn, 356. 

11 S.R.S. ili. 55, 260-1; Xi, pp. 256-7, 314. 

12 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10657, 10757—60, 10764-5, 
10767, 10833, 11183; P.R.O., SC 2/200/56. 


HIGH HAM 


Courts were held twice a year, nominally at Michael- 
mas and Hockday. A hundred bailiff was mentioned in 
1364 and two constables from 1529. The court dealt 
with illegal brewers and overcharging millers, from 
1528 gave orders for repair of targets in the butts, 
and in 1536 expelled two families for quarrelling. 
Repairs were ordered in 1536 to stocks and tumbrel. 
There was an ordeal pit in 1311.’ 

High Ham had become part of Whitley hundred for 
tax purposes by the later 16th century,” and in the mid 
17th century was described as an out hundred.’ By 
1667 Abraham and Barnard tithings were also known 
as north and south tithings,* by 1715 the three were 
called north, south, and out,’ and by the late 1720s 
north, middle, and out tithings.° Nether or Low Ham 
was in the later 17th century reckoned as forming with 
Cathanger in Fivehead, North Newton in North 
Petherton, and Exton a complete tithing in Williton 
Freemanors hundred. A deputy tithingman ‘for the 
place only was chosen at the Low Ham Michaelmas 
court.’ By the 1760s until 1791 Low Ham was reck- 
oned for land tax purposes as in Williton Freemanors 
and Carhampton hundreds.* In the earlier 19th century 
Low Ham appointed a tithingman rather than a 
deputy” but it and part of Paradise were still considered 
part of Williton and Freemanors hundred in 1841.'° In 
1841 part of Beer was said to be in Pitney hundred and 
part of Wagg in Huish Episcopi parish in Kingsbury 
East hundred."! 

Halimote courts for the Glastonbury manor of Ham 
were held twice a year, at Michaelmas and Hockday, 
and in the earlier 16th century were held on the same 
day as the hundred court. Rolls survive for 65 sessions 
between 1262 and 1536.'* Courts were concerned with 
tenancies, repairs, drainage, roads, the collection of 
chevage, and the control of neifs. Officers included a 
hayward for the manor alone as distinct from a 
hayward for the whole vill,’* until the later 1350s a 
granger,'* and in 1369 a shepherd.” 

By 1544-5 courts were still meeting twice a year but 
were called leet courts.’® Draft court rolls survive for 
the period 1715-57” and rolls for 1746-60 and 1777." 


Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10767. 
SHgGon 2.0.0) (o)ile 

Above, Whitley hund. 

S.R.O., DD/X/SDFHS 23. 
Birmingham Ref. Libr. Galton MS. 52. 
Ibid.; S.R.O., DD/S/ST 19/3. 
S.R.O., DD/MKG 19 (survey). 
Ibid. Q/REI 39/8, 41/16. 

Ibid. DD/FF 17/1. 

SROs 334. 

Ibid. 328, 334. 

Ibid. lxxxi. 20, 24-54. 

Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11221. 
14 Ibid. 10774, 11180. 

Ibid. 11182. 
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Courts were kept at the manor house and in the 1740s 
its officers were two constables, three tithingmen, a 
hayward, and three viewers of presentments. In 1777, 
apart from the constables and tithingmen, there were 
two affeerers, a hayward, and a man described as reeve 
and hayward. Business included oversight of the fields 
and highways, maintenance of watercourses, house 
repairs, and for a short time the offer of bounties for 
killing sparrows, to be paid by the churchwardens. 

In the later 17th century the lord of Low Ham 
manor had a court leet which met at Michaelmas and 
Lady Day.” Scattered papers including admissions at 
courts baron and summonses survive from 1695, 
presentments are found for the period 1745-65, draft 
minutes 1789-1814 and 1826-8. A hayward and a 
tithingman were regularly appointed in the 18th cen- 
tury and from 1754 to 1756 the hayward was also the 
waywarden.”’ From 1588 or earlier courts were held in 
the hall of a house known as Newhouse ‘at the usual 
table there standing’ until c. 1699 and thereafter, 
certainly from 1709 in part of the abandoned mansion, 
where the tenants were to provide the steward with 
food and lodging twice a year.*' The tenant of the 
demesne farm, by 1806 known as Manor Farm, con- 
tinued to be responsible for the courts held there until 
the early 19th century.” 

Two churchwardens, two overseers, and two con- 
stables were responsible for parish administration in 
the later 17th century,’ and a chapel warden for the 
maintenance of Low Ham chapel.” The vestry in the 
earlier 19th century comprised the rector, churchwar- 
dens, overseers, and four or five others. Meetings were 
held in the school house.” 

Three cottages beside the churchyard on High Ham 
manor land were built before 1667 by the parish for 
aged poor.”° The parish became part of Langport poor- 
law union in 1836, of Langport rural district in 1894, 
and of Yeovil (later South Somerset) district in 1974.7” 
The Langport union workhouse, subsequently Ham- 
down House, was built on Ham Down within the 
parish in 1842°° and there was an associated isolation 
hospital by 1911.” 


16) P-RJ©:,) SG 2/200/ 1: 

17 Birmingham Ref. Libr., Galton MS. 52. 

18 S.R.O., DD/X/SDFHS 23; DD/S/ST 19/3. 

19 Ibid. DD/MKG 19 (survey). 

20 Ibid. 15-16, 18, 22-4; DD/MI 5; DD/FF 17/1; DD/RS 6/ 
28; DD/CM 56. 

21 Ibid. DD/MKG 16, 17 (survey), 20; DD/MI 4/6, 5, 9. 

‘22 Ibid. DD/MKG 10. 

23 S.R.S. xxiv. 152; Dwelly, Hearth Tax Exemptions, 187-8; 
S.R.O., DD/MKG 22. 

24 S.R.O., D/P/ham.l 4/1/1 (accts. 1730-1850). 

25 Ibid. D/P/ham.h 4/1/2. 

26 Ibid. DD/X/SDFHS 23. 

27 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 673, 676. 


28 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906) s.v. Langport. 29 Census. 
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FIG. 28. High Ham former rectory house from north in 1830 


CHURCGHVAND CHAPELES 


HIGH HAM CHURCH 


There was a church by 1168.’ Probably in the 13th 
century a vicarage was created for a short time,” but the 
living was otherwise a rectory, served as a single cure 
until 1976 when it was linked with Huish Episcopi and 
Pitney. It became a member of the Langport Area 
Churches team ministry in 1978.° 


Patronage and Endowment 


The advowson was owned by Glastonbury abbey until 
the Dissolution* and then passed to the Crown, which 
granted it in 1542 to Sir Thomas Wyatt and in 1544 
only the next presentation to Sir Anthony Browne.” 
The Crown presented in 1553.° In 1559 it was granted 
with High Ham manor to Sir John Grey’ and des- 
cended for a time like High Ham manor.* In 1631 


1 SRS. tix, p. 129. 2 Ibid. p. xviii. 3 Dioc. Dir. 

4 e.g. H.M.C. Wells, i. 366; S.R.S. i. 543 ibid. xiii. 67; ibid. ly, 
p. 68. 

5 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 107; ibid. xix (1), p. 630. 

6 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 377. 

7 Ibid. 1558-60, 82. 

8 Above, manors. 

9 Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 101; Som. Wills, ed. Brown, 
i. 84. 

10 Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 101; P.R.O., E 331/Bath & 


Hugh Fortescue and (Sir) Henry Rolle presented to the 
living and were followed by Henry’s son (Sir) Francis 
(d. 1686).’ The Rolle family in the persons of Francis 
and John Rolle presented until 1773, by which date the 
advowson had passed to William Barrett, a Bristol 
surgeon.'? In 1797 the patrons were Susanna, Anna, 
and Sophia Barrett.'’ By 1835 the patrons were the 
master and fellows of Worcester College, Oxford;'* 
their rights were subsumed in the patronage board of 
the team ministry in 1978. 

The rectory was taxed at £18 in 1291" and was then 
subject to a pension of £2 granted in 1189 for the 
support of the precentor of Glastonbury abbey; in the 
1530s it was paid towards the fabric.'* In 1535 its net 
value was £38 19s.;'° c. 1670 the reputed value was 
£120;'° and in the early 1830s the average net income 
was £583.” 


Wells/28; S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

11 S.R.O., D/D/Vc 88; P.R.O. E 331/Bath & Wells/33. 

12 Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, pp. 138-9. 

13 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 197. 

14 Eng. Episcopal Acta, pp. 95, 97-9, 166, 171; S.R.S. lix, 
pp. 69, 72; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 39A, p. 115; Cal. Papal 
Reg. v. 350; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 147. 

15 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 197. 

16 S.R.O., D/D/Vc 24. 

17 Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, pp. 138-9. 


HIGH HAM 


Tithes were valued at £42 10s. in 1535! and in 1838 
those belonging to High Ham rectory were commuted 
for £455 and those belonging to Pitney rectory for 
£21.° Glebe was valued at £3 in 1535° and in 1638 
comprised c. 60 a. and 18 small tenements or cottages.* 
In 1784 the estate was called a rectorial manor and 
comprised 10 cottages and c. 100 a. of glebe excluding 
the site of the rectory house.’ In 1907 the total estate 
comprised 193 a. of which nearly 116 a. were sold in 
1934.° What remained, regarded as glebe, was sold in 
1959.” 

The rectory house was a high status building of the 
late 14th century much altered in the early 16th. It was 
restored in the later 16th century® and was described in 
the early 19th century as fit.” In 1863 it was replaced by 
a new house designed by John Norton on a site 
between the old house, which was demolished, a 
barn, and stables.’ That house, in Gothic style, 
banded in lias and red sandstone, was sold in 1977." 
No. 2 Mill Road was bought for a vicarage house in 
1983.’ 


Church Life 


The rich benefice was at least three times the object of 
papal nomination” and was until the later 16th century 
often held by absentees,'* among whom were John 
Sudbury, rector 1417-44, for some of that time bene- 
ficed in London and in the service of the bishop there;'” 
Walter Lyhert, rector 1444-6, dispensed to hold in 
addition the mastership of St. Anthony’s Hospital, 
London, and the provostship of Oriel College, 
Oxford;'® John Kyrkby, rector 1446-59, licensed to be 
absent and to let his benefice to farm;'” Richard Nykke, 
rector 1499-1501 and a considerable pluralist; and 
Bernard André, rector 1501-15, blind French August- 
inian friar, poet laureate, and historiographer to Henry 
VII. Lyhert and Nykke both resigned on appointment 
as bishops.'® John Merke alias Helpe, rector c. 1550-2, 
had been a Glastonbury monk, a member of the 
Westminster bishopric foundation, and a fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, but lived on his benefice.’ 
His successors for nearly twenty years were absentees.”° 

Adrian Schaell, rector 1570-99 and a German, was 
resident for the whole of his incumbency but his 


2 S.R.O., tithe award. 
4 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 214. 


1 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 197. 
3 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.). i. 197. 
5 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 

6 Dors. R.O., D/FFO 38/180; S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 3/1/3. 

7 S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 3/1/2, 4. 

8 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 119. 

9 S.R.O., D/D/Rb 1815; Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, pp. 138-9. 
10 S.R.O., D/D/Bbm 142. 11 Ibid. D/P/ham.h 9/3/3. 
12 Inf. from Dioc. Office, Wells. 

13 S.R.S. lix, pp. xviii and (x); Cal. Papal Reg. iii. 204; Cal. Pat. 
1391-6, 386. 

14 S.R.S. i. 55, 83; xvi. 95; Cal. Papal Reg. v. 257. 

15 Emden, Biog. Reg. Univ. Camb. 565; Cal. Papal Reg. vii. 46. 

16 Cal. Papal Reg. ix. 497. 7h SEIS Sd bbe 30), 70 

18 Emden, Biog. Reg. Univ. Oxf. 
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successor was an absentee.*’ Robert Kingman, 
appointed in 1631, was also rector of Crowcombe 
from 1641 and was sequestrated in 1645. He was 
restored to High Ham in 1660 and died in 1668.** His 
successor after 1645, Matthew Randall, was described as 
a ‘covetous, contentious, and ignorant person’.”* Later 
rectors included Joseph Shaw, rector 1803-51, who in 
1848 was employing two curates,”** and William Knight, 
rector 1862-74, successively scholar and fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford, secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, and chaplain to the archbishop of 
Canterbury.” Knight built the new rectory house and 
school and restored the church. 

In 1544 there was a high altar, suggesting one or 
more subsidiary altars, a high cross light, and a 
brotherhood.*© The curate in 1629 was accused of 
adding words of his own to the Book of Common 
Prayer.*” About 1780 there were 50 communicants.”® 
In 1815, when the rector was absent because of ill 
health, services were held once each Sunday by his 
curate, who lived at Huish Episcopi and who was also 
incumbent of Compton Dundon.” In 1827 the rector 
also served Long Sutton.*’ In 1840 services were held 
both morning and afternoon; there was a resident 
curate and communion was celebrated at least three 
times a year.*' The number of celebrations had 
increased to six times a year by 1843. On Census 
Sunday 1851 there were 200 adults and 60 Sunday 
school children.**? In 1870 the resident rector con- 
ducted two services each Sunday and preached at 
both, and communion was celebrated after morning 
prayer c. 14 times a year.™* 

By 1515 the parish or church house on the south 
side of the churchyard had been leased by the church- 
wardens from Glastonbury abbey’s manor of High 
Ham.” It was said to have been ‘sumptuously builded’ 
but was demolished in the later 16th century and was 
replaced by the parish school.*° 


Church Fabric 


The church of St. Andrew, an impressive building of 
squared lias, enriched with Ham stone details including 
carved figures, stands on the north side of the Green in 
the centre of High Ham village. The five-bayed nave 


19 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 116; Emden, Biog. Reg. Univ. Oxf. 

20 S.D.N.Q. xiv. 105; xv. 203; Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
Coll., MS. 97. 

21 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 114-22; $.R.O., D/D/Ca 120. 

22 Walker Revised, ed. A. G. Mathews, 309. 

23 S.R.O., DD/MI, box s. 

24 Clergy List (1848). 

25 Ibid. (1869); Crockford (1874); Alum. Oxon. 1715-1886. 

26 S.R.S. xl. 72—3; S.R.O:, DD/SAS SE 20. 

27 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 267. 28 Ibid. D/D/Vc 88. 

29 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815. 30 Ibid. 1827. 

31 Ibid. D/D/Va 1840. 32 Ibid. 1843. 

33 P.R.O., HO 129/317/2/3/8. 34 S.R.O., D/D/Va 1870. 

35 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 94. 

36 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 120; below, educ. 
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FIG. 29. St. Andrew High 
Ham from the south-east 


with a tall clerestory and aisles, and the large three- 
bayed chancel appear 15th-century, the result of 
rebuilding a church with an aisleless nave and broad, 
stocky tower, from which a little 12th-century fabric 
survives. The font, on a stem with rope moulding, is 
also 12th-century. The tower, and probably the chancel 
which has a steep-pitched roof, were mostly rebuilt in 
the early 14th century. The third stage of the tower was 
added or rebuilt in the 15th century. The chancel was 
perhaps remodelled and the nave rebuilt to a consistent 
grand design within, it is said, the year 1476, the nave 
by parishioners with the help of John Selwood, abbot 
of Glastonbury, and the chancel by the rector, John 
Dyer.' The chancel, distinguished by pinnacled but- 
tresses and especially large traceried windows, is appro- 
priately grander than the nave. It has a panelled chancel 
arch and (damaged) tabernacles on the east wall, as 
well as some medieval glass in the east window.” The 
nave aisles are of typical Somerset form. All the richly- 
made roofs rest on carved corbels, that over the nave 
with a ceilure over the elaborate screen and roodloft, 
perhaps slightly later than the rest of the building.’ 


1 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 114-15. 

2 C. Woodforde, Stained Glass in Som. 47, 192. 

3 F. B. Bond and B. Camm, Roodscreens and Roodlofts (1909), 
i. 169-70. 
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Enrichment at the east ends of the aisles indicate 
former chapels. What may be the remains of the 


rood beam is fixed above the chancel arch. The 
carved bench ends, cannibalised for chancel stalls, are 
less fine. 

Some work may have been done in the 17th century, 
for instance the aisle east windows (cf. Low Ham) and 
the round arch and plain parapet of the south porch. A 
pulpit was made in 1632 and communion table, rails, 
and seat for the rector in 1633.* The parish chest and 
coffin stools are also 17th-century. In the late 18th 
century the pulpit was ‘painted light stone colour’ and 
there was a singers’ gallery at the west end with a railed 
front.’ The gallery, box pews round the outer walls, and 
the central benches were replaced in 1868 with open 
seats as part of restoration by Foster and Wood of 
Bristol, who also provided a new pulpit; a planned 
north-east vestry and organ chamber were not built.® 
Stained glass was inserted in the later 19th century, 
including that made by Ward & Hughes of London in 
1890-1 for two windows in the chancel. The font 
cover, designed by F. E. Howard, was made in 1934.’ 


4 S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 2/1/1. 

5 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 

6 Ibid. D/D/Cf 1868/6; D/D/Ca 462; D/P/ham.h 4/1/2. 
7 Ibid. D/P/ham.h 3/1/4, 6/2. 


HIGH HAM 


FIG. 30. St. Andrew, 

rebuilt to a consistent 
design in 1476. Screen 
slightly later 


There are five bells: the second is by Robert Austen 
(1641), the third also of the 17th century, the fourth 
and tenor by Bridgwater makers Thomas Bayley (1763) 
and G. Davis (1795). The treble is by Llewellins and 
James of 1877.' The plate includes a cup and cover of 
1570 and 1571.’ The registers date from 1569 but with 
gaps 1653-60.” 


LOW HAM CHAPEL 


There was a chapel at Low Ham, probably in the 13th 
century* and certainly by 1316 when a chantry recently 
granted there for the benefit of one landowner was 
suppressed in favour of an earlier foundation for 
another.’ In the later 16th century it was thought 
that the founder was a gentleman named Bartlett in 
association with a house known as Burcy’s Court.® 


Patronage and Endowment 


By the earlier 15th century the advowson of the 
chapel was owned by Sir John Berkeley (d. 1428)’ 


1 Ibid. DD/SAS CH 16/1. 

2 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlv. 131. 
3 S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 2/1/1-5. 
Amoco Uk, pr SV. 

Pe lbide 1. 107. 

6 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 120-1. 
7 Cal. Pat. 1422-9, 479-80. 
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and the rector in the later 16th century continued to 
accept its private status but appointed a chaplain at 
will.* It remained essentially a private, family chapel 
in the time of the Hexts and the Stawells, both of 
whom expressed their ecclesiastical opinions within 
it.’ By the later 17th century seating was provided for 
all the inhabitants of Low Ham, all tenants of the 
Stawells.'° 

In 1622 Sir Edward Hext, a loyal Anglican and no 
puritan, gave land in Aller in trust to provide a sermon 
every Sunday morning,'' producing a stipend of 
c. £35." In the mid 17th century it was claimed that 
according to the terms of a composition agreed in 
Henry VIII’s reign the sum of £3 6s. 8d. should have 
been paid by the rector, a payment refused by Matthew 
Randall.’* In 1851 the land brought an income of 
£28;'* in 1876 the stipend was increased to £63 but 
in 1895 reduced to £50.'° In 2000 the endowment was 
vested in the Diocesan Trust and managed by the 
Friends of Low Ham church. 


8 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 120-1. 9 Below. 
10 S.R.O., DD/MKG 16; DD/SAS C/2834; below. 

11 S.R.O., DD/MKG 14; Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 33. 

12 S.R.O., D/P/much 23/4. 

13 Ibid. DD/MI, 5. 

14 P.R.O., HO 129/317/2/3/9. 

15 S.R.O., D/P/much 23/4. 
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FIG. 31. Low Ham chapel, close to site of vanished Stawell mansion 


Church Life 


Successive lords of Low Ham appointed preachers, in 
the early 18th century the rector of Pitney,’ though the 
rector of High Ham signed chapelwardens’ accounts 
and may have shared duty there from the 1730s.” In the 
later 18th century the rector served the chapel one 
Sunday in the month, leaving the rest to the minister.’ 
In 1800 William Hill Newbolt was appointed preacher 
for life.* The chapel was served by a succession of 
stipendiary curates appointed by the lords of the 
manor, most of whom served parochial cures in the 
neighbourhood other than High Ham.” Rectors of 
High Ham served the chapelry from 1914.° 

In 1827 services were held alternately morning and 
evening.’ On Census Sunday 1851 morning attend- 
ance was 80 adults and 60 children; 60 children 
attended in the afternoon. Numbers were said to 
have been reduced by an epidemic.* Monthly commu- 
nion was requested in 1895.’ Weekly services contin- 
ued until the later 1950s, and thereafter were held 
occasionally.’ 


Church Fabric 


Low Ham chapel, which has no dedication, stood close 
to successive manor houses, but the removal of the 
Stawell mansion left it isolated and unfenced in a field 
close to a modern farmyard. It is of local lias with Ham 


1 Ibid. DD/MKG 14 

2 Ibid. D/P/ham.] 4/1/1. 

4 Ibid. DD/WM 1/291. 

5 Clergy List; Dioc. Kal.; P.O. Dir. Som. (1866); S.R.O., D/P/ 
much 23/4. 

6 S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 2/5/1; Dioc. Dir. 

7 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1827. 8 P.R.O., HO 129/317/2/3/9. 

9 S.R.O., D/P/much 23/4. 


3 Ibid. DD/MKG 14. 


stone dressings in a self-conscious Gothic style and its 
chancel, three-bay aisled nave, and west tower appear 
to be of a single build. Overall it resembles a Perpendi- 
cular church in miniature, but all the windows are 
filled with freely interpreted Decorated tracery. An 
inscription, visible in the chancel window c. 1785 and 
subsequently misread, described George Stawell as 
having founded and finished the building on 20 May 
1668. It was consecrated in the following year.'' The 
north door of the chancel includes the arms and initials 
of George Stawell, and an altar frontal formerly in the 
chapel bears the date 1669.'* The association of the 
style at that date with high church practice is borne out 
by the range of furnishings, which include a chancel 
screen with a cornice like that of a rood loft in 
miniature bearing on one side a quotation from the 
Bible entirely consonant with royalist thought: My 
sonne feare God and the Kinge and meddle not with 
them that are given to change (Proverbs 24. 21). There 
are some fragments of 15th-century glass; the east 
window is of c. 1690.'° The plate includes a cup, 
paten, and flagon of 1664 and a dish of 1669, all by 
‘T. R. and silver gilt.'* The pulpit and benches are 
contemporary but more Jacobean in style. Seating 
plans of 1677 and 1699 describe places for men on 
the south side of the nave and in the south aisle, for 
women on the north side of the nave, and two ‘great 
pews’ in the north aisle.'° There are effigies of Sir 


10 Ibid. D/P/ham.h 2/5/1-7. 

11 Ibid. A/AQP 35. Misreading published in S.D.N.Q. 
XVli. 227. 

12 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 32. The frontal is in Som. Co. 
Museum, Taunton. 

13 Woodforde, Stained Glass in Som. 238. : 

14 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlv. 134-5; S.R.O., D/P/ham.] 4/1/1. 

15 S.R.O., DD/MKG 16; DD/SAS C/2834. 


HIGH HAM 


FIG. 32. Low Ham chapel, 
a bold restatement of 
Anglicanism built and 
furnished by George 
Stawell in 1669-70 


Edward Hext (d. 1624) and his wife in the north aisle 
and a conventional Baroque monument to Ralph, Lord 
Stawell (d. 1689), on the east wall of the south aisle, as 
if an altar. The elaborate Gothic tower screen of the 
early 19th century was removed from the Mayor’s 
chapel, Bristol, and was installed by (Sir) Charles 
Wathen (d. 1893).’ The two bells, the first by 
Thomas Hey and dated c. 1350 and the second from 


NONCONFORMITY 


A Roman Catholic was reported c. 1780, but no 
dissenters.” Petitions for the use of private houses for 
public worship for protestants were made in 1811, 
1812, and 1815° and a chapel was built in Low Ham in 
1815 for some of the earliest petitioners, evidently 
Wesleyan Methodists.’ The building was acquired by 
Independents in 1827 and was rebuilt in 1884 at the 


1 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. \xxi, pp. xxxviii-xxxix. 
2 §.R.O., DD/SAS CH 16/1. 

3 Woodforde, Stained Glass in Som. 48. 

4 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xl. 121-2. 

5 S.R.O., D/D/Vc 88. 

6 Ibid. D/D/Rm 4. 
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the Salisbury foundry and also of the 14th century,” 
may have come from the previous chapel on the site; so 
also the fragments of medieval glass.” 


BEER CHAPEL 


A chapel at Beer, served annually at Midsummer by the 
rector of Pitney, was pulled down in the earlier 16th 
century by William Balche.* 


cost of (Sir) Charles Wathen.* On Census Sunday 1851 
the afternoon congregation totalled 47 compared to 
the average number of 60.’ An independent church was 
formed in 1860 and the building was registered in 
1861. It subsequently came under the care of the 
minister at Langport.'° In 2000 it was described as an 
Evangelical Congregational church. 


Filbidens: 

8 Rep. Som. Cong. Union (1896), 68; S.R.O., D/N/scu 4/2/1, 
4/4/2. 

9) P-R-Os) HO@m20/317/2/3/ 12. 

10 Rep. Som. Cong. Union (1896), 68; O.N.S. (Birkdale), 
Worship Reg. no. 12041. 
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Bible Christians were using private houses in the 
parish from 1824 and Siloam chapel was built in 
Eastfield Road in 1841.' It was licensed in 1847 and 
registered in 1854.” In 1851 the Census Sunday con- 
gregation numbered 30 in the morning and 60 in the 
afternoon, though the afternoon average was 80.° In 
1907 it became part of the United Methodist church* 
and in the Glastonbury circuit. In 1967 services were 
held every Sunday evening and on alternate Sunday 
mornings. The chapel was closed c. 1972.” 


EDUCATION 


Adrian Schaell, rector 1570-99, left £120 to teach poor 
children.' James Brayne, curate of Low Ham and 
schoolmaster, was buried in 1643.'' Peter Harbin, 
licensed to teach grammar in the parish in 1662,'° 
may have taught at that school. Thomas Osmonton, 
rector 1668—98/9, added a further £30 to its endow- 
ment,'> a schoolmaster was named in 1696,'* and 
teachers at an English school in the parish were 
licensed in 1704 and 1753.'° In 1819 it was reported 
that the endowed school had 20 pupils, the master 
being paid from interest from the endowments. There 
were then three other schools having a total of 20 
children.'® In 1825 the children were taught without 
charge to read and write; arithmetic and needlework 
were paid for. There were also in the parish two or 
three dame schools and one man taught the very 
young.’ About the same time there was a Sunday 
school with 39 girls and 49 boys.'* In 1833 the 
endowed day school had 50 children and nonconfor- 
mists a day school for 12 pupils. The nonconformists 
had a Sunday school for 40 pupils.'? In 1847 the 
endowed school had 87 children on weekdays and 90 
attended on Sundays. There were then five dame 
schools.” 

By 1867 there were 145 children on the books in the 
parish school but average attendance was 87 and the 
schoolmaster was often paid in kind.’' A night school 
was begun in 1869.”* In 1903 there were 140 on the 
books in the parish school with an average attendance 


TO ReO ss DD / Rimi. 73) RO Onn 20/ 3172/3) TOmorness 
Ixxvili, pp. Xx, 227-8. 

2 S.R.O., D/D/Rm 9; ibid. Q/RRw 2; O.N.S. (Birkdale), 
Worship Reg. no. 6127. 

3 P.R.O., HO 129/317/2/3/10. 

4 O.N.S. (Birkdale), Worship Reg. no. 6127. 

5 Ibid.; $.R.O., DD/X/SCP 3/1. 

6 S.R.O., Q/RRw 2; P.R.O., HO 129/317/2/3/11; Rep. Som. 
Cong. Union (1896), 70. 

7 Rep. Som. Cong. Union, 70. 

8 W.I. Hist. (1965). 9 Ibid. 

10 Char. Don. pp. 1078-9. The endowment, together with that 
of Thomas Osmonton, was in 1906 separated from the parochial 
charities and until 1955 or later was used to send children to 
secondary schools: $.R.O., D/P/ham.h 17/1/4/1-2, 17/6/1. 

11 S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 2/1/1. 12 Ibid. D/D/Bs 39. 

13. Char. Don. pp. 1078-9. 
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Zion chapel in Henley was built by Independents in 
1841. The afternoon congregation on Census Sunday 
numbered 51 with an average of 60.° In 1896 the 
building was renovated and enlarged.’ It was still 
open in 1965 when a Sunday school was held every 
Sunday afternoon and a service every Sunday evening.” 
The Salvation Army was said to have been active in 
High Ham in the 1930s.” 


of 102; staff comprised 4 teachers and a monitor.”’ 
Average attendance between 1905 and 1925 fell from 
127 to 81 and the average number on the books from 
82 in 1935 to 53 in 1945, at which date the school took 
juniors only. Subsequently the school adopted volun- 
tary controlled status and remained of similar size until 
the later 1970s. In 1992 the average number on the 
books was 134, in 1998 140.4 

The school house, on the site of the former church 
house on the south side of the churchyard, was built 
by Adrian Schaell (rector 1570-99) on a site leased 
from the lord of High Ham manor.” It is a two- 
storeyed building of domestic character with coped 
gables and end stacks, one of them associated with a 
staircase. To two bays of c. 1600 a third seems to have 
been added later in the 17th century. Heavy 2o0th- 
century restoration is recorded by the inscription “Old 
School House 1598-1937’. It remained in use as a 
school until 1865 and for other parish purposes until 
1937.°° A new school, with a house for the teacher and 
designed by John Norton, took pupils from 1866.77 It 
was extended in 1927.°° The present school was 
entirely rebuilt in 1988 but incorporates in its hall 
the original entrance arch.” Cookery classes were held 
in the former school in the 1920s and by 1931 courses 
in dairy work were held in the village hall. Some 
senior pupils transferred to the new secondary school 
at Huish Episcopi in 1939 and the remainder in 


30 


1944. 


14 S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 18/3/1. 

15 Ibid. D/D/Bs 43-4. 

16 Educ. of Poor Digest, p. 784. 

17 11th Rep. Com. Char. p. 489. 

18 Ann. Rep. B. & W. Dioc, Assoc. S.P.C.K. (1825-6), 67. 

19 Educ. Eng. Abstract, p. 808. 

20 Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Som, 10-11. 

21 Rep. Com. Children and Women in Agric. pp. 480-1. 
Managers’ mins. 1865-1927 in S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 18/7/2. 

22 GRO} Al BW yy 23 Ibid. C/E 4/380/193. 

24 Ibid. C/E 4/64. 25 Ibid. DD/X/SDFHS 23. 

26 Inscr. on building. 

27 S.R.O., DD/EDS 3328; D/P/ham.h 18/1/1, 18/7/2; DD/X/ 
HRD 1; ibid. A/BXW 1/1. 

28 Ibid. D/P/ham.h 18/11/1. 

29 Inf. from Mrs, J. M. Cox, clerk to the governors. 

30 S.R.O., A/BXW. 


HUNTSPILL 


There was a school at the union workhouse on Ham 
Down until after 1881,' In 1847 there was a dame school 
at Low Ham with 23 children and a Sunday school with 
60 children.” There was a small private school on the 
Green in High Ham village in 1861 and 1864° and a 
school for infants at Low Ham was open in 1864-66." A 


CHARITIES 


Adrian Schaell, rector 1570-99, by will proved 1599 
gave £50 to provide woollen cloth for men’s greatcoats 
at Christmas.® Distributions were made in the 18th 
century’ but by 1825 the cost of cloth had outstripped 
the income, which was supplemented by trustees from 
‘other charities’." 

John Dollen, Adam Whiteheare, and John Paddock, 
probably in the earlier 17th century, each gave £10 for 
the provision of linen cloth on Easter Monday.’ 
Payments were made in the 18th century’? and in 
1825 were usually mothers. '' 
Robert Kingman, son of the rector of the same name 
who died in 1668, gave £20 to be distributed on Easter 


siven to indigent 


Monday to poor not on parish pay.'’ That sum was 
never invested, but in 1825 the sum of 20s, was 
distributed each year." 

In 1772 Charles Morgan, rector 1739-72, bequeathed 
£20, the interest to be distributed in bread on 27 
December each year.'’ Mary Clayfield (d. 1798), one 
of his daughters, gave £20 for bread on 1 January. A 
second daughter, Arabella Morgan, gave £20 in 1807 for 
a bread distribution on 27 December.'” Arabella 
Morgan, by will proved 1828, left £50, the interest to 
be distributed on 8 December in bibles, prayer books, or 
clothing.'® The wishes of the testator were followed until 
1841 but thereafter up to 30 sheets were distributed each 


HUNTSPILL 


TOPOGRAPHY 
The large ancient parish of Huntspill’’ occupies half of 
the western end of a broad and shallow valley. Perhaps 
since the late 12th century” the river which flows 


P.R.O., RG 9/1629; RG 11/2380, 

Nat, Soe, Inquiry, 1846-7, Som, 10—11, 
P.R.O., RG 9/1629; $.R.O., A/BXW 1/1, 
§.R.0,, D/P/ham.h 18/7/25 ibid, A/BXW 1/1, 
Inf, from the archivist, Millfield, 
Ibid, 2/1/2, 17/1/2. 

rith Rep, Com, Char, p. 498, 
§.R.0,, D/P/ham.h 2/1/2. 

11th Rep. Com, Char, p, 490. 
§.R.0,, D/P/ham.h 2/1/2. 

11th Rep, Com, Char, p. 490, 
§.R.O., D/P/ham,.h 2/1/2. 


7 Ibid. 17/3/4, 19/3/3. 
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10 Ibid, 17/3/4, 19/3/3. 
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cottage at Beer known as Old Schoolhouse may have 
been used as a school in the 19th century. 

The former Rectory was occupied as a boarding house 
for Millfield school, Street, from 1960 to 1977 and from 
1978 until the later 1980s was Tor International school, 
its first pupils coming from South America.” 


FOR THE POOR 


year until 1893.' The Morgan family charities seem to 
have been combined from 1894 when the two church- 
wardens were replaced as administrators by two parish 
councillors. Distributions of sheets on 27 December and 
of bread on 2 January continued until 1940 or later.'* 

In 1632 Denise Hext gave £100 to apprentice poor 
children from High and Low Ham." A further £100 
was added under the will of Ralph, Lord Stawell 
(d. 1688), to be administered by the Hext trustees, to 
apprentice two children each year from Low Ham, or 
failing them, from Somerton.”° Apprentices continued 
to be bound with the help of charity money until 
1865-' or later although by 1825 the income of £10 
was only enough for one apprentice a year and when 
no master could be found the money was given either 
to the school or to the poor.” 

Under a Scheme of 1906 all the charity endowments 
of the parish were consolidated into a capital sum of 
nearly £568, one third of which was to be for educa- 
tional purposes.”* In 1941 the annual income was £11 


eae 


AE : 
Under the endowment of Denise Hext (d. 1633) two 
men from High and Low Ham had places in the Hext 
almshouse at Somerton.’ In the 1940s High Ham 
parish council appointed some of the trustees of the 
Sir Edward Hext charity.”° 


through it, known variously as the Fishlake, the Brent 
river, or since the later 18th century the Brue,” has 
drained a large tract of low-lying land between the 
Mark causeway and the Polden hills. To the west of 
the parish the river Parrett follows a course whose 


15 Ibid.; 11th Rep. Com. Char. pp. 490-1. 

16 S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 17/1/3. 

17 Ibid. 2/1/2 (at end). 

19 Ibid, DD/CM 48. 

21 Ibid. 17/3/4, 19/3/1-2, 19/7/2. 

22 11th Rep. Com. Char, p. 498. 

23 Above, education. 24 S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 17/3/8. 

a5 V.C.A, Son ii, 153, 26 S.R.O., D/P/ham.h 17/5/1. 

27 This article was completed in 2001. 

28 Above, intro, to volume. 

29 M., Williams, Draining of Som. Levels (1970), 70 n.; Green- 
vile Collins, Great Britain’s Coasting Pilot (1693). 


18 Ibid. 17/7/3. 
20 Ibid. D/P/ham.h 2/1/2. 
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FIG. 33. Huntspill parish 1840 


occasional changes have resulted in serious flooding.' 
The main settlements are West Huntspill and its 
northern extension, Alstone. The extreme north of 
the parish has the appearance of a suburb of High- 
bridge. East Huntspill, to the east of the parish, is a 
collective name for several smaller hamlets including 
Bason Bridge, Hackness, and Cote. The Huntspill 
river, a man-made channel which serves both as a 
drain and a reservoir, runs through the south of the 
parish, and both a railway and a motorway cross its 
centre. In 1840 the large parish measured some 10.5 
km. (6.5 m.) from east to west and 4 km. (2.5 m.) 
from north to south. 

The northern boundary of the ancient parish is in 
part the Westhill rhyne, probably the former course of 


1 Below, econ. hist., drainage. 

2 Ibid. 

3 S.R.O., tithe award. 

4 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 70. 
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PAWLETT 


the Brue which was diverted to the south in the 13th 
century.’ For the rest it largely follows the Brue to the 
high bridge which gave the later town its name.’ The 
western boundary may once have been defined by the 
Parrett; in 1840 the parish included a detached area 
across the river and Fenning island between,” bordering 
on Stockland Bristol, Otterhampton, Cannington, and 
Stogursey.’ Earlier changes in the Parrett’s course 
resulted in the removal of a 50-a. island called 
Burland’s Oads, there in the late 16th century,* and 
its replacement by a 100-a. island called Dunball by 
1606,’ both closely associated with parishes now on the 
western side of the river. By 1651 there were again 
apparently two islands.'° That nearest the west bank 
was presumably soon joined to the shore and by 1664 


5 S.R.O., tithe award. 
7 V.C.H. Som. vi. 66. 
OPS Sy De l75. 

10 Ibid. p. 278. 


6 Ibid. tithe map. 
8 P.R.O., E 178/1983. 
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Humble island was described as in the middle of the 
river. It measured 70 a. of which 30 a. had ‘anciently 
been walled and the rest similarly protected in the 
previous three years. It was usually flooded by Spring 
tides.’ The river continued to move west” and Humble, 
Dunball, or Cure’s’ island gradually drew closer to the 
main, eastern part of Huntspill parish, losing its 
separate identity’ and leaving fields called Island 
Grounds in 1839.” 

The southern boundary follows an ancient water- 
course called the Black Ditch, possibly the northern 
bank of an inlet from the Parrett.° In part it interlocked 
with Shapwick, marking the Glastonbury estate of 
Withy.’ The eastern boundary followed the Old 


1 P.R.O., E 178/6028. 

2 S.R.O., D/RA 9/9 (map of the Parret navigation, 1723). 
3 Ibid. DD/RG 30 (deed of 1747). 

4 Ibid. DD/FD 16 (map, 1776); S.R.S. Ixxvi (map, 1782). 
5 S.R.O., tithe award. 


River, the Black Ditch, and a line determined by the 
drainage commissioners.® 
In 1838 the ancient parish was said to measure 5,599 a. 
of land.’ In 1885 Stert Island, a detached and unin- 
habited part of Stogursey parish, was transferred to 
Huntspill’® and in 1891 there were 6,091 a. of land, 
together with 3,949 a. of foreshore, 122 a. of tidal water, 
and 31 a. of inland water.'' The area was reduced by the 
creation in 1896 of the civil parish of South High- 
bridge.'* In 1933 218 a. of land on the west side of the 
Parrett and 6 people were transferred to Otterhamp- 
ton.'* In 1991 the area of the combined civil parishes of 
East and West Huntspill was 2,375 ha. (5,869 a.).'* 
- Most of the parish lies on alluvium over marine clay 


6 The suggestion of Mr. Oscar Aldred. 
7 Below, Shapwick. 

9 Ibid. 

11 Census, 1891. 

13 S.R.O., GP/D box 19. 


8 S.R.O., tithe award. 

10 Local Govt. Bd. Order 18103. 
12 Below, local govt. 

14 Census. 
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at the seaward end of the Brue valley.’ Its inland limit 
marks the beginning of surface peat at or slightly below 
3 m. O.D., although peat deposits exist below the 
alluvium. Transgressive and regressive ‘sea level’ 
events have been dated to the Bronze and Iron ages 
respectively.” At its western side the land rises to 6 m. 
O.D. where there is an island of Burtle Bed sand; and at 
the far south-west to 8 m. at what used to be Dunball 
island.’ 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The principal and earliest route through the parish 
crosses both the clay belt and the Burtle Beds. The 
probable ‘herpath’ from Stretcholt in Pawlett* may 
have continued northwards along Slow Way Lane? to 
Huntspill parish church and thence to Alstone.° The 
route from Pawlett had been made more direct, 
probably close to the present road line, by the later 
15th century, and was known in 1511 as the highway 
from Highbridge to Pawlett.’ A bridge across the Brue 
was in place in the reign of Henry III;* the bridge itself, 
known as the high bridge because of the deep cut made 
by the river, was also serving by the end of the Middle 
Ages as a ‘great defence’ against incoming sea water.” 
The whole road was not always passable in winter in 
the earlier 18th century. It was turnpiked through the 
parish in 1759 by the Bridgwater trust. Small diver- 
sions to straighten the route were made in the late 
1920s.'° The Ms motorway followed a similar route 
further east and was opened in 1973.'' Bason bridge, 
named in 1511,’ implies the existence of a route north 
from Woolavington through Cote to Watchfield in 
Burnham. Access to the hamlet of Hackness was 
presumably across Smurl common from West Hunt- 
spill village’ and only in the 18th century northwards 
over New Bridge.'* The present road, New Road, was 
made after inclosure in 1782.'’° The parallel route 
further south, later known as Withy Road, was no 
doubt serving Withy, and probably Cote, in the 13th 
century.’° 

In the later 18th century the Brue was navigable up 
to the high bridge for vessels of 80 tons.'’ In 1802 a 
bridge and clyce or sluice were built across a new cut, 
called the Brue Drainage, south-west of the old to 


1 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheets 279 and 

280 (1980 edn.); Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xciv. 161-2. 
Som. C. C. Sites and Mons. Rec. (site 12212). 
O.S. Map 1/25,000, sheet 153 (1998 edn.). 
V.C.H. Som. vi. 267. 
Cf. fields named Stowey in Stretcholt: V.C.H. Som. vi. 267 n. 
S.R.O., DD/AH 65/6. 
V.C.H. Som. vi. 267; S.R.O., DD/AH 11/9, 10. 
S.R.S. xlviii, p. 27. 
B.L. Harl. MS. 433, ed. R. Horrox and P. W. Hammond, 
il. 206. 

10 J. B. Bentley and B. J. Murless, Som. Roads, i. 21-3. 

11 Ms Motorway in the South West (Dept. of Transport, 
1977), 40. 

12 S.R.O., DD/AH 11/9, 10. 
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improve outflow and sea defence. A further cut slightly 
to the north straightened the original course of the 
Brue for navigation to Glastonbury, creating space for a 
tidal wharf later constructed on the north bank in 
Burnham parish and a small wharf by the New Clyce in 
Huntspill.'* The canal, which was entered by a tidal 
lock on the site of the old bridge, was opened in 1833 
and included a basin capable of holding vessels of 200 
tons at Cripp’s House. Most of the canal closed in 1854 
on the opening of the railway along a similar route. 
That part east of the lock at Highbridge was abandoned 
in 1936.” 

The Bristol-Exeter railway opened its line through 
the parish in 1841°° and it remains part of the main 
line between those two cities and beyond. Another line, 
which ran through the north-eastern part of the parish, 
followed the course of the Glastonbury canal and was 
opened in 1854 by the Central Somerset railway. It 
became part of the Somerset and Dorset line in 1862 
and a station had been built at Bason Bridge by 1872.7! 
Most of the line was closed in 1966 but that part 
between Bason Bridge and the main line remained 
open until 1972.” 


POPULATION 


In 1548 there were 506 communicants in the parish.” 
There were said to be 139 households in the 17th 
century and c. 140 houses and c. 750 inhabitants in 
the 1780s.” In 1801 the population of the parish was 
1,012. It rose in every decade until the 1840s, but the 
1841 total of 1,634 was said to have been inflated by 
the presence of railway labourers working on the 
construction of the line through the parish. The 
underlying total continued to rise until 1891 when it 
reached a peak of 2,004. The creation of Highbridge 
South civil parish reduced the total to 1,387 by 1901. It 
rose in the next two decades but in the 1920s fell 
slightly. By 1951 the total was 1,676, slightly more in 
East than in West Huntspill, but by 1961 the popula- 
tion of West Huntspill increased by more than one half 
and the total reached 2,015. There was a slight fall in 
West Huntspill in the 1970s but in the 1980s there 
were increases in both civil parishes and the total in 
1991 was 2,516.7° 


13 Ibid. D/P/hun 20/1/2 (map of commons). 

14 S.R.S. Ixxvi (map 1782). 

15 S.R.O., Q/RDe 126. 

16 Below; below, Shapwick. 

17 Collinson, Hist. Som. ii. 180. 

18 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 137; S.R.O., Q/RUo 36; 
O.S. Map 6", Som. XXXVIIL. NE. (1904 edn.). 

19 C. Hadfield, Canals of SW. Eng. (1967), 78-83. 

20 E. T. Macdermot, Hist. G.W.R., rev. C. R. Clinker, ii. 72. 

21 R. Atthill, Som. and Dors. Rly. (1985), 21, 37, 104; Morris 
& Co. Dir. Som. (1872). 

22 T. Deacon, The Som. and Dors. (1995), 34-8. 

Shey Asal Rego mht, oye 

24 S.R.O., DD/SAS BA 8. 

26 V.C.H. Som. ii. 345 and n.; Census. 


25 Ibid. A/AQP 17. 
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SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


A possible Iron-age settlement site has been identified 
at Alstone. Several sites on the clay ridge where the 
present West Huntspill village lies have yielded exten- 
sive Roman pottery scatters but no definite settlement 
has been found although a site at Bleak Bridge showed 
some evidence of stone building. Roman activity was 
concentrated in the eastern part of the parish where 
several dozen salt-making mounds have been noted.’ 
Medieval settlement was evidently scattered and away 
from the ridge depended on the progress of drainage. 
Rushurst has been first traced in 1233,’ and Cote may 
have been occupied by the earlier 14th century.’ 
Stileghe or Stylegh mentioned in 1327* has so far not 
been identified. 

The two common arable fields lay east and west of 
the main settlement, with some cultivation of arable by 
the early 16th century at Northam and Saltmoor to the 
north.” Some traces of those fields remained until 
inclosure in 1803.° Until the mid 17th century there 
was also a common field at Alstone.’ Large areas of 
common grassland, mostly in the east and centre of the 
parish but some beside the Parrett on the west, were 
inclosed in 1782.° 

Irregular lanes near West Huntspill church and 
rectory house and around Alstone indicate the main 
medieval settlements and Sealey’s Farm (12 Church 
Road), possibly of the late 15th century, and no. 7-9 
Church Road seem to be the earliest surviving houses 
in the parish.’ A similarly irregular lane at Hackness, 
defined by the former Hackney, Pikeshill, and Thornes 
commons c. 1780,'° was known as Catherine Street, a 
name suggesting a medieval origin."’ 

There was significant expansion of settlement in the 
18th century and fifteen separate hamlets were listed, 
most of them in the eastern part of the parish around 
the edges of the many small areas of common.’ Those 
farmhouses which stand back both from the main road 
through West Huntspill and along Withy and New 
roads from there to East Huntspill, some facing the 
road, some with their backs to it, are the earliest, for 
they were built on the boundaries of common land 
before inclosure in 1783.'* Most are of brick and tile 
with catslide roofs. In West Huntspill village the farm- 
houses appear to have been rebuilt in the earlier 19th 
century and include Greenwood House, Huntspill 
House, Mulberry Farm, and Alstone Court. Ilex 
House, of c. 1820, has the rusticated voussoirs com- 


1 Som. C. C. Sites and Mons. Rec. 

2 Close R. 1231-4, 330. 

3 Taunton, V.C.H. office, Pole MS. 523-4, 527; S.R.O., DD/ 
AH 65/6. 

4 S.R.S. iii. 87-9, 171. 

5 S.R.O., DD/AH 11/9-10; P.R.O., E 315/385, ff. 90—-5d. 

6 S.R.O., Q/RDe 68; below, econ. hist. (agric.). 

7 S.R.O., DD/DK C/181/1; DD/SAS C/82/16. 

8 Ibid. Q/RDe 126. 

9 Ibid. DD/V/BWr 35.1-2. 
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FIG. 34. Sea wall of 1799-1802 protecting 
Huntspill parish from the tidal river Parrett 


monly found in the parish but includes a mid 19th- 
century range facing the main road which contained a 
large shop run by the Burnett family.'* Maundrell’s is 
an early 19th-century stone house with a brick wing of 
c. 1870. 


FLOODING AND DRAINAGE 


A sea wall had been built alongside the Parrett by the 
early 14th century’’ enclosing an area known as La 
Harth or La Warth, in 1400 arable,'® by 1550 under 
grass.'’ Its maintenance was evidently the responsibility 
of adjoining landowners: the rector was charged with a 
portion in the manor court in 1511.'* The wall was 
evidently destroyed by the “great inundation of waters’ 
which “quite drowned’ the parish in 1607.’ Presum- 
ably immediate repairs were undertaken, but in 1646 
the commissioners for sewers ordered ‘a great sum of 
money’ to be raised from neighbouring parishes.” In 
1652 Mr. Palmer was paid for his advice about the 
walls on the Bourchier estate, and in the following 
decade it was clear that landowners rather than tenants 


10 Ibid. D/P/hun 20/1/2. 

11 Ibid. DD/X/HPS 2. 

12 Collinson, Hist. Som. suppl. ed. Ward, 93. 

13 S.R.O., D/P/hun 20/1/2; ibid. Q/RDe 126. 

14 Below, econ, hist. My ISHAM oy, WHI fetter) ala, 

16 Cal. Ing. p.m. xviii, pp. 41-2. 

17, S.R.O;; DD/S/HHYa3o: 18 Ibid. DD/AH 11/9-10. 

19 S.R.S. xxiii. 13; A true report of certain wonderful over- 
flowings of waters in Som. ed. E. E. Baker (1884). 

20 Hist. MSS. Com. 15. 10th Rep. VI, Bouverie, 95. 
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were responsible for maintenance.' The wall was 
destroyed and the riverside pastures and warths were 
flooded to a depth of 4 ft. above the original height of 
the walls in the hurricane of 1703,” and repairs 
included stones inscribed with the date 1704 and the 
initials of each responsible owner.’ Bad weather and 
the erosion of the Steart peninsula did not further 
threaten the wall until the end of the century but 
repairs were made from time to time.’ Serious 
damage was done in September and November 1798 
and a new wall was built by order of the commissioners 
for sewers between 1799 and 1802.” Its maintenance 
was a matter of dispute between the three major 
landowners on the west side of Huntspill parish, 
known as the ‘three lords’ work’, and the owners in 
the whole of the Brue valley.° 

Inland drainage and embanking had begun perhaps 
in the later 12th century and the Brue was the principal 
drain for the whole area north of the Poldens.’ On the 
southern boundary c. 1382 a watercourse called Withy 
rhyne was obstructed because the riparian owners each 
failed to scour their share,* and by 1515 that boundary 
was defined by high walls on which cattle could graze, 
by ditches, and a fishery.’ Hunstpill Mareys manor, 
whose lands lay on the seaward side of the parish, 
employed ditch reeves by 1537 and held a water court 
by 1548,'° in both cases emphasising the importance of 
drainage which, from 1503, was subject to successive 
commissions for maintenance and improvement."' 

The whole parish is criss-crossed by a network of 
rhynes, often flowing in unexpected directions and 
bounded by flood banks known locally as walls, evi- 
dently in succession to an earlier and more extensive 
drainage system.'* The medieval and later system may 
be traced in the names of rhynes and walls.'? The 
Huntspill river, the largest and latest channel, was 
begun in 1940 principally as a reservoir for the Royal 
Ordnance Factory at Puriton, but was welcomed as an 
aid to drainage." 


SOCIAL LIFE 


A tippler was licensed by the rectory manor court in 
1515,. and there were three in 1620, one of whom was 


1 Devon Household Accts. ii, ed. T. Gray (Devon and Cwll. 
Rec. Soc. 1996), 164; S.R.O., DD/DK C/181/1. 

2 D. Defoe, Works (1855), v. 358-9; S.D.N.Q. i. 16-17. 

3 S.R.O., DD/X/STI 1; DD/AH 40/4. 
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Draining Som. Levels, 135. 

5 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 135; S.R.O., DD/FS 48/4/1- 
10; DD/SAS SE 24. 
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14 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 238. 
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also described as a taverner.'® One tippler was in 
business in 1630, by 1657 two innkeepers,’’ and by 
1674 three.'® In 1686 there were ten guest beds and 
stabling for 22 horses’? and in 1690 there were five 
victuallers.”° In the 1730s the number seems to have 
been reduced to two,”' and by 1747 included the Great 
Inn, later the Highbridge inn.” A cottage on the 
rectory manor in 1767 called Bull’s Head may have 
been an inn;”’ a beershop was named the Lion by 
1832.°* By 1851 there were five inns or beerhouses, 
including the Crossway on the turnpike road and the 
Seven Stars, and there was a small brewery, also on the 
turnpike road.”” Unlicensed cider houses were com- 
plained of in 1867.”° In 1871 there were seven licensed 
premises, including the Globe Hotel in West Huntspill 
village, the White Hart, perhaps successor to the Seven 
Stars, in Withy road, the Crown in East Huntspill, the 
Bason Bridge in that hamlet, and the Railway at Batts 
Bow, the latter opened before 1869.°” The Artillery 
Arms was so named by 1881°* and by 1883 there were 
nine inns and beerhouses including the Temperance 
Tavern at West Huntspill and the Lamb at East 
Huntspill, the latter first so named in that year.”? By 
1889 until after the turn of the century there were eight 
licensed houses.*” The Railway closed in 1910, the 
Lamb probably in the later 1920s but reopened in the 
following decade.*' By 1939 the Globe and the White 
Hart were described as hotels and the Artillery Arms, 
the Crossway, Bason Bridge, Lamb, and Crown were 
inns.** By 2001 the Artillery Arms had become the 
Royal Artillery and the Crossway, Greenwood Lodge, 
Laburnum House, the Lodge, The Orchard, the Scarlet 
Pimpernell (formerly the Globe), the Sundowner (for- 
merly New House Farm), and the White Cottage were 
offering food and accommodation. 

Bull- and bear-baiting were carried on in the parish 
in the early 17th century and minstrels were employed 
at an alehouse.*’ Hounds were also kept there at the 
same time.” Fives was played against the church wall in 
the 1730s,” and the inhabitants were said in 1815 to 
have been ‘horse race mad’, presumably because of the 
course at Crook in Bridgwater.*° The Huntspill Musical 
and Friendly Society was founded in 1798 and met at 
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28 P.R.O., RG 11/2377. 

29 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883). 

30 Ibid. (1889, 1906); P.R.O., RG 12/1886. 

31 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1923, 1927, 1935); S.R.O., QS/LIC 1. 

32 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1939). 

33 R.E.E.D. Som. & Bath, i. 141-2. 

35 Ibid. D/P/hun 13/2/3 (1732). 

36 Ibid. DD/SAS C/1853; V.C.H. Som. vi. 204. 
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the Highbridge inn. It was still going in 1800.' The 
Huntspill Seven Years friendly society met at the Cross- 
way inn from 1854 and in 1873 had 53 members.” 

A cricket club had been formed c. 1900, and a flower 
show and Harvest Homes were held from the 1930s. 
Soon after the Second World War clubs were formed in 
West Huntspill for young people, drama enthusiasts, 
and ex-servicemen and a branch of the Women’s 
Institute was founded in 1951. From the 1970s there 
was a pre-school playgroup and a club for the elderly.’ 
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Six of the 15 men who joined the duke of Mon- 
mouth in 1685 from Huntspill came from Alstone.* 
The parish was said later to have been loyal and in 1687 
paraded their views against the men of Burnham at a 
revel at Burnham which turned to riot.’ George 
Burnett (1774-1811), follower of S. T. Coleridge, 
nonconformist pastor, army surgeon, and miscellan- 
eous writer, was born in the parish.° John Burnett, 
described as an eminent singer, died in the parish in 
1799.” 


BMTANORS AND OTHER ESTATES 


A hide of land at “Hunespulle’ is said to have been 
granted to Glastonbury abbey by Aethelmund with the 
consent of Offa, king of Mercia (d. 796). That land may 
have been lost to the abbey by 1066 and have come into 
the hands of Walter of Douai twenty years later. A 
second estate, at ‘Inesuuyrth iuxta Hunespulle’, said to 
have been granted to Glastonbury by a layman who 
had received it from Offa, is probably to be identified 
as Withy, by the earlier 13th century associated with 
Shapwick.® 


HUNTSPILL MANOR 


Walter of Douai held two estates called Huntspill in 
1086, one formerly held by Alwaker, the other by Alwin 
son of Goda.’ He was succeeded there c. 1107 as in 
other parts of the barony of Bampton (Dev.) by his son 
Robert, whose estates passed in 1136 to his daughter 
and heir Julian. Julian married as her first husband 
Fulk (I) Pagnell (d. c. 1165) and their son Fulk (II) 
perhaps acquired Huntspill with the barony in 1180. 
He rebelled in 1185 but both were restored to him by 
the Crown in 1199 and he held them until his death in 
1208.'° Fulk’s son and heir William (I) Pagnell died in 
1228 leaving his heir and namesake a minor whose 
lands and marriage were in the hands of Herbert son of 
Matthew."! On the death of William (II) still under age 
in 1248’ Huntspill passed like Stretcholt in Pawlett’’ 
to Auda, sister of the last and wife of John de Ballon. 
She died in 1261 and her heir was John de Cogan, 
grandson of Fulk (II) Pagnell.'* John died in 1278 and 
was followed by his grandson, also John Cogan 
(d. 1302), and then in direct succession by Thomas 
(d. 1315), and Sir Richard Cogan (d. 1368).’° Sir 


1 Ibid. Q/RSf 1. 
2 Ibid.; M. Fuller, West-Country Friendly Soc. 151. 
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4 S.R.S. xxix. 206-7. 
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William, son of the last, died in 1382 holding Huntspill 
manor as a member of Bampton."® He left a young son 
John, who survived his father by less than a month, and 
a daughter Elizabeth, wife successively of Sir Fulk 
Fitzwaryn (d. 1391) and Sir Hugh Courtenay. The 
estate, however, was assigned for her life to Sir 
William’s widow Elizabeth or Isabel, who subsequently 
married Sir Robert Harington, Baron Harington. Eli- 
zabeth died in 1400 when the manor reverted to her 
son Fulk Fitzwaryn.'’ Fulk died in 1407 while still a 
minor leaving a son, another Fulk.'* The last died in 
1420 when his heir was his sister Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Richard Hankeford.” 

Hankeford died after his wife, in 1431, and owner- 
ship of the manor was divided between their two 
daughters, Thomasia and Elizabeth,” and in 1433, on 
the death of Elizabeth,*’ the whole manor passed to 
Thomasia, later wife of William Bourchier. William, 
created Baron Fitzwaryn in 1449, died in 1469. Fulk, 
Baron Fitzwaryn (d. 1479), son of the last, was 
succeeded by his own son John (cr. earl of Bath 
1536, d. 1539). 

The manor descended to successive earls of Bath and 
was part of the jointure of Rachel, widow of Henry, the 
6th and last earl (d. 1654) and wife of Lionel Cranfield, 
earl of Middlesex (d. 1674).”* In 1652 and 1655 the 
inheritance was settled on the three daughters of 
Edward Bourchier, the 5th earl of Bath (d. 1637), 
namely Anne, widow of James Cranfield, earl of 
Middlesex (d. 1651) and wife of Sir Chichester Wrey, 
Bt., Dorothy, then wife of Sir Thomas Grey, and 
Elizabeth, wife of Basil Feilding, earl of Denbigh.” 
Elizabeth died childless in 1670** and the manor on 
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the death of the last countess of Bath in 1680 was 
shared between Sir Bourchier Wrey, Bt., son and heir 
of Sir Chichester, and Thomas Grey, earl of Stamford 
(d. 1720). In 1684, after a partition of family estates, 
Huntspill was assigned to Grey.’ In 1693-4 under a 
Chancery decree the manor was sold to James Grove, 
Grey’s brother-in-law.’ Grove was still in possession in 
1720° but is said to have sold a considerable part of the 
land to tenants before 1711 when the rest, described as 
the manor and hundred," was sold to William Arnold, 
who in 1723 sold to Samuel Cockerell.? Cockerell was 
still in possession in 1727° but sold further land before 
leaving the rest to his nephew Luke Cockerell, a clergy- 
man, who had an interest in the manor in 1740.’ John 
Cockerell, a debtor in prison in 1765, assigned the 
manor to John Pierce, one of his creditors, and by will 
of 1769 Pierce devised it to Thomas Leighton. The 
manor was, however, sold under a Chancery Order in 
1788 on behalf of the other creditors and was bought 
by Thomas Jones. Jones was succeeded on his death in 
1837 by his son of the same name, but by that date the 
manor was no longer mentioned.” 

In 1334 Sir Richard Cogan had a chapel’ and in 
1433 there was a capital messuage and a dovecot.' The 
site is thought to have been at the former Grove Farm, 
demolished in the later 19th century, some timbers 
from which may have been re-used to support the floor 
of the Wesleyan Methodist chapel." 


HUNTSPILL MAREYS MANOR 


In 1308 it was claimed that Walter of Bampton, 
presumably Walter of Douai, gave to one Geoffrey, 
ancestor of Herbert Marsh, a messuage and three 
carucates of land to hold for half fee in return for 
suit to his court at Huntspill.'* Jordan Marsh was said 
to hold land there in Stephen’s reign'’ and in 1166 
Geoffrey Marsh held % fee of Warin de Aula,'* then 
lord of Huntspill. In or before 1200 William Marsh 


pledged his manor of Huntspill to guarantee his gift of 
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Lundy island to the Templars.'” The manor was evi- 
dently not handed over but in 1216 William was 
declared an outlaw and his lands were ordered to be 


'° William was soon afterwards pardoned’ 


confiscated, 
and in 1223 claimed that he held in succession to 
Geoffrey Marsh, presumably his father and the former 
(d.1245).'" Jordan Marsh, 
Geoffrey's brother, temporarily lost his estate at Hunt- 
spill in 1233-4 for his assumed treason in Ireland, and 
perhaps on his death in 1234 it was handed over to his 


son William.'’ William seems to have been suspected 


justiciar of  treland 


of involvement in the treason of his cousin and name- 
sake in 1242.°" William Marsh the elder, described as 
William son of Jordan and grandson of Geoffrey 
(d.1245),*' died in 1284 holding an estate from John 
de Cogan assessed at 2 fee and 40 of a greater fee, and 
was succeeded by his son John.’* John was dead by 
1290°° and was followed by his son Herbert, who held 
Yr fee in 1303," and was dead by 1327.’” (Sir) Stephen 
Marsh held the manor in 1346,°° and died in 1373 in 
possession of Huntspill Mareys or Huntspill Marsh 
which he held jointly with his wife Lucy with remain- 
der to (Sir) John Trivet. She died c. 1376.’’ Sir John 
died without male heirs in 1395 and the land passed to 
the Crown,” which in the same year granted what was 
described as a manor to Janico Dartasso for life.” Early 
in 1405, after nearly three years of dispute, James 
Butler (d. 1405), earl of Ormond, son of the heir of 
Sir Stephen Marsh, recovered possession’’ and was 
succeeded by his son, also James Butler (d.1452).*! 
James was followed by his son, another James, created 
earl of Wiltshire in 1449, who was attainted and 
executed in 1461.°* The manor remained in Crown 
hands until 1463 when it was granted to George 
Plantagenet, duke of Clarence.’* Clarence was attainted 
and executed in 1478” and the manor reverted to the 
Crown. In 1484 it was granted to Sir Richard Radcliffe, 
but he died at Bosworth in the following year.” 
Thomas Butler (d.1515) seems to have recovered 
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the estate and it passed to his daughter Anne (d. 1532), 
widow of Sir James St. Leger (d. 1509).’ It passed under 
settlement to Anne’s son Sir George, but he had died by 
1537 when the manor court was held by James Coffyn 
in right of his wife, presumably Sir George’s widow.” 
Sir John St. Leger, son of Sir George, sold the estate in 
1570 to Henry Becher.’ In 1608 it passed from Becher 
to Thomas Anstell, and in 1611 from Anstell to 
Andrew Henley.* Andrew Henley died in 1630 leaving 
a son Robert.” Robert was followed by his son Andrew 
(cr. Bt. 1660, d. c. 1675), his grandson Sir Robert, and 
by Robert’s son Sir Andrew, who was in possession by 
1687 when he mortgaged the estate. His son-in-law 
Carleton Whitelock gained possession under Chancery 
decree in 1694 and evidently sold some of the land to 
tenants.° The rest was sold under Whitelock’s will of 
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HUNTSPILL DELAHAYES MANOR 


In 1346 Richard de la Haye held %4 fee of Huntspill 
manor.® In 1376 his son William de la Haye died 
without children and after seven years the heir was 
declared to be his distant cousin Alice, wife of Alex- 
ander atte Sogge.’ Alexander and his wife sold the 
estate in 1387 to Sir Robert Harington, Baron Har- 
ington.'° It was probably this holding, assessed at % 
knight’s fee, which passed on Robert’s death in 1406 to 
his sons John (d. 1418) and William, Baron Harington 
(d.1458).'' William was followed by his only daughter 
Elizabeth, wife of William, Baron Bonville (d. 1460), 
she by her son William (d.1460), and the younger 
William by his daughter Cecily (d. 1529), wife succes- 
sively of Thomas Grey, marquess of Dorset (d. 1501), 
and Henry Stafford, earl of Wiltshire (d.1523).'* In 
Cecily’s time the estate came to be known as Huntspill 
Delahayes manor.’ Cecily’s son and heir Thomas Grey, 
marquess of Dorset, died in 1530 and was followed by 
his son Henry, then a minor,'* who was created duke of 
Suffolk in 1551 and died attainted in 1554.'° 

In 1559 the manor, formerly held of Huntspill 
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manor, was sold by Anthony Forster to John Howe 
and was subsequently held of the Crown.'® It passed on 
Howe’s death in 1574 to his son John, then a minor." 
The younger John died in 1591 and was followed by his 
son William,'* under whose will proved in 1639 the 
manor passed to his younger son Thomas.'? In 1657 
Thomas, or his son of the same name, conveyed the 
manor to Isat Catford, widow, and in 1684 John 
Catford and others conveyed it to Sir Thomas Brydges, 
who already held a mortgage on the estate.’ Sir 
Thomas died in 1706 and the estate descended to his 
son Harry (d.1728), to Harry’s nephew George 
Brydges (d.1751), and to George’s cousin, also 
George Brydges, who left his estate to Henry Brydges, 
duke of Chandos (d.1771).”' 

The holding descended to Anna Eliza, heir of the 
Ist duke and wife from 1796 of Richard Grenville 
(d. 1839), marquess of Buckingham and from 1822 
duke of Buckingham and Chandos.” The estate, by 
then comprising scattered land in Huntspill, Pawlett, 
and Burnham, was sold between 1832 and 1840.” 

The capital messuage was let with a small farm in 
1525." It was still standing in 1683 and may be the 
later Maundrell’s Farm.” 


HUNTSPILL VERNEY MANOR 


26 


Land in Huntspill held by Thomas Trivet in 1250 
may be the earliest reference to an estate held for “4 
fee by Thomas Trivet of Richard Cogan in 1346 
which seems to have been associated with the holding 
of the Sully family in Alstone.”” The Trivet holding 
seems subsequently to have been divided** and in 
1408 the fee was shared between John Verney, John 
Pokeswell, John Wiveliscombe, John Orchard, and 
Richard Clopton.”” John Verney’s share passed on 
his death in 1448 like Fairfield manor in Stogursey”” 
and came to be known by the early 18th century as 
Huntspill Verney manor.*' By that date it was held by 
the Palmer family through the marriage of Elizabeth 
Verney (d. 1592) with William Palmer. Elizabeth was 


19 Som. Wills, ed. Brown, v. 60; P.R.O., CP 43/226, rot. 21. 

20 P.R.O., CP 25/2/718/35—6 Chas. II Hil.; S.R.O., DD/SAS 
C/82/16 (deed of 5 July 1683). 

21 S.R.O., Q/RRp 7/13; ibid. DD/SAS C/82/16 (deed of 1 
Mar. 1750); V.C.H. Hants, iti. 307—8; Hist. Parl. Commons, 1715- 
54, i. 499; Collinson, Hist. Som. ii. 407-8; J. V. Beckett, Rise and 
Fall of the Grenvilles, 128 n. 

22 Beckett, 99-100. 

23 S.R.O., T/PH/vch 56/13, 15 (rentals from Huntington 
Libr., San Marino). 

24 P.R.O., E 315/385, f.90; T. L. Stoate (ed.), A Survey of 
West Country Manors (1979), 65. 

25 S.R.O., DD/SAS C/82/16 (deed of 5 July 1683). 

26 Ibid. DD/AH 65/6; S.R.S. vi. 324. 

27 Feud. Aids, iv. 356, 362; below, Alstone Maris manor. 

28 Cf. the descent of Woolmersdon in North Petherton: 
V.C.H. Som. vi. 291-2. 

29 Cal. Ing. p.m. xix, p. 158. 

30 V.C.H. Som. vi. 140. 

a7 PRON CP 43/554, Toto2, 
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followed in succession by her son Thomas (d. 1605), 
her grandsons William (d.1652) and Peregrine 
(d.1684) Palmer, and by Peregrine’s son Nathaniel 
(d.1718). The estate continued to descend like Fair- 
field in Stogursey until 1952 when it was sold by 
Alexander Peregrine Fuller-Acland-Hood, Baron St. 
Audries.' 
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John Pokeswell’s share, held by curtesy through his 
wife Eleanor, passed on his death like the share of 
Woolmersdon in North Petherton and in 1578 was 
conveyed by another Eleanor, née Pokeswell, and her 
husband John Roynon to George Smythe. It descended 
in the Smythe family until 1634 when another George 
Smythe sold it to Roger Newcourt.’ Since the early 
17th century the estate had been called Huntspill Bailey 
manor and occasionally as one third of the manor.’ 
Roger Newcourt died in 1651—2 and was succeeded by 
his elder son John, who in 1669 sold the estate to 
Francis Moore.’ William Methuen, who held it in 
1749, was a cousin of Anthony Methuen, husband of 
Francis’s niece Gertrude.° Ownership has not been 
traced further. 

John Wiveliscombe, John Orchard, and Richard 
Clopton, holders of the rest of the fee in 1408,’ 
traced their ownership from the death in 1361 of 
Cecily, widow of Stephen Laundy and probably a 
daughter of Joan Trivet.* Richard Clopton held in 
right of his wife Christine (d.1412), widow of John 
Crewkerne. Christine’s heir was her son John Crew- 
kerne.’ In 1577 another John Crewkerne, presumably 
a descendant of John, Christine’s heir, sold an estate 
of over 40 a. to Henry Becher, owner of Huntspill 
Marsh manor.'® The share of John Orchard passed on 
the death of Robert Orchard in 1413 to William 
Orchard;'' and through the marriage of Christian 
Orchard came to Philip Cary. It was granted in 
1554 after the death of her husband Sir John Cary 
(d.1552) to his widow Joyce, to be held for her son 
Wymond, a minor.'* Wymond sold it to Nicholas 
Halswell in 1563." 


1 V.C.H. Som. vi. 140; S.R.O., DD/X/HUX 1. 
2 Vi CG. SomsVi. 292) 

3 P.R.O., CP 25/2/480/10 Chas. I Mich. 

4 S.R.S. xvii, p. 202; P.R.O., CP 25/2/480/10 Chas. I Mich. 
5 Som. Wills, ed. Brown, iii. 109; P.R.O., CP 43/347, rot. 199. 
6 P.R.O., CP 25/2/1261/23 Geo. II Mich.; CP 43/666, rot. 228; 
. Wills, ed. Brown, i. 63; below, Shapwick, manors (Withy). 

7 Cal. Ing. p.m. xix, p. 158. 

8 Ibid. xi, pp. 390-1; V.C.H. Som. vi. 292. 

9 Cal. Ing. p.m. xix, p. 371. 

10 S.R.S. li, p. 117; above. 

11 S.R.S. xx, pp. 28-9. 

12 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 7; Burke, Peerage (1949), 739. 

13 S.R.O., DD/S/WH 8. 

14 V.C.H. Som. i. 500. 

15 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), i. 231. 

16 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), i. 250. 

17 Close R. 1231-4, 330. 
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ALSTONE MANOR 


In 1086 Alstone was held by Walter of Douai in 
succession to Alwold. Rademer held it of him.'* In 
1166 William son of Jordan held % fee of Philip de 
Columbers there.'? In 1216 land formerly held by 
Walter de Sully in Huntspill was given to David 
Britoni,'° probably because of Walter’s connexion 
with the Marsh family, and Raymond de Sully similarly 
lost his land in 1233 for his part in rebellion in Ireland 
with Jordan Marsh.'” In 1284-5 Walter de Sully held 
Alstone of John de Cogan.'* He was succeeded by 
Raymond de Sully, who held %4 fee in 1303.” 
Raymond’s unnamed heirs were holding in 1346.” 
Earlier, in 1322, John Droxford died in possession of 
an estate at Alstone held of (Sir) Richard Cogan and 
was followed by his son Thomas. That also was held for 
Ys fee.*! Thomas Droxford died without children in 
1361 and appears to have been succeeded by Sir John 
St. Albyn (d.1383), at whose death the estate was 
described as Alstone manor.” He left a son Guy, a 
minor, but by 1400 Richard Cheddar had come into 
possession under a reversionary agreement made in 
1370.” He settled it in that year on his mother Joan 
and her second husband Sir Thomas Brook (d. 1418).*4 
Joan died in 14377° leaving her son Thomas Cheddar a 
life interest, but on his death in 1443 the manor passed 
to his daughter Isabel (d. 1498), wife of John Newton.”® 
Richard Newton, son of Isabel, died in 1500 and was 
succeeded by two daughters, Isabel, wife of (Sir) Giles 
Capel, and Joan, wife of (Sir) Thomas Griffin. Sir 
Henry Capel had succeeded his mother by 1550 and 
remained in possession of a moiety until 1556 or later, 
but by 1567 the whole manor seems to have been 
acquired by Thomas Markham.” In 1577 Markham 
sold it to John Hurdacre, and it passed to John’s 
second son William (d.1622).*° Samuel Hurdacre, 
brother of the last, died in 1629 leaving a son John.” 
John was still in possession in 1637.°° By 1660 Henry 
Walrond, George Bampfield, and others, probably 
acting as trustees for Joseph Godwin the elder, were 
granting leases*' and by 1667 it had come into the 


18 Feud Aids, iv. 276; S.R.S. iii. 8. 

19 Feud. Aids, iv. 310. 

20 Ibid. 356. 

21 Cal. Inq. p.m. viii, p. 228; B.L. Harl. MS. 316, ff. 42-3. 

22 Cal. Ing. p.m. xvi, pp. 54-5. 

23 Collinson, Hist. Som. ii. 393. 

24 Cal. Close, 1399-1401, 283; 1413-19, 478-9; Cal. Inq. 
p.m. XX, p. 262. 

25 P.R.O., C 139/84, no. 62; Cal. Fine R. 1430-7, 361. 

26 Cal. Close, 1441-7, 109; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VI, ii, 
pp- 14-15. 

27 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, pp. 259-60; P.R.O., CP 25/2/ 
83/711/2 & 3 Phil. & Mary East.; ibid. CP 25/2/259/9 & 10 Eliz. I 
Mich.; S.R.O., DD/S/HY 30. 

28 P.R.O., CP 25/2/205/19 Eliz. I Hil.; C 142/518, no. 141. 

29 Ibid. C 142/533, no. 177. 

30 Ibid. CP 43/219, rot. 31. 

31 S.R.O., DD/FS 56: lease to Wm. Fane, 18 Apr. 1660. 
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possession of Joseph Godwin the younger.’ In 1682 
Joseph Shallet, clerk, seems to have become a joint 
owner, and was granting leases in 1684.’ In 1699 the 
estate seems to have been owned by Henry Gatchell 
who in 1710 seems to have conveyed it to Robert 
Yeascombe.’ By 1745 it was in the hands of Susanna 
Maundrell, wife of Richard Gould.* 

Thomas Jeane was in possession by 1779 and died in 
1791. His son John died childless in 1798 and was 
succeeded by his sister Elizabeth, wife of Robert 
Buncombe. Robert seems to have sold the estate in 
1822 to Alexander Baring (cr. Baron Ashburton 1835, 
d. 1848), from whom it passed to the Hon. and Revd. 
Frederick Baring, who sold it between 1854 and 1858 
to Henry Lovibond. Lovibond sold some of the land in 
1858 and the rest in 1859, the last sale comprising 
117 a. and the lordship of what was called Alstone 
Maris manor with Alstone Court to the Revd. Benja- 
min Parsons Symons.” 

The capital messuage was let in 1711° and men- 
tioned in 1745.’ 


RECTORY MANOR 


A manor had been established by 1597 when courts 
were being held for the rectory land.* A distinction had 
been made by 1606 between the rectory house, build- 
ings, and glebe land on the one hand, which were 
regarded as benefice property, and tenements (96 a.) 
and cottages (24 a.) which formed the manor.’ The 
manor descended to successive rectors but was con- 
sidered to be part of the estate of Balliol college, 
Oxford, as patrons of the living.'® Copyholds were 
granted by successive rectors until 1869. The manor 
was still so named in 1870."! 

Roger Mander, master of Balliol college 1687-1704, 
arranged for his brother to grant some land to trustees 
eventually to provide exhibitions in the college.'” The 


1 Ibid. DD/DK C/181/1; P.R.O., CP 25/2/717/20 Chas. II 
Trin., 27 Chas. II. East.; Harl. Vis. Som. 1672 (Harl. Soc. N.S. 11), 
43-4; Som. Wills, ed. Brown, ili. 43; v. 106. 

2 §.R.O., DD/FS 56. 

3 Ibid. DD/DK C/181/2; P.R.O., CP 25/2/962/8 Anne Hil. 

4 S.R.O., DD/FS 49/1/3-4. 

5 Ibid. DD/FD 5; V.C.H. Som. vi. 290; Complete Peerage, i. 
276-7. 

Gro k.O:, DD/TP 3. 

8 Ibid. D/P/hun 3/1/1. 

9 Ibid. D/D/Rg 201/1-2; ibid. tithe award. 

10 Below, church. 

11 S.R.O., D/P/hun 3/1/11, 17; Oxford, Balliol coll., Huntspill 
survey bk. 1870. 

12 Oxford, Balliol coll. MS. D.20.15; J. Jones, Balliol College, A 
History (2nd. edn. 1997), 323. 

13 Oxford, Balliol coll. MSS. C.15.7—8, 10-11, 13; D.20.14. 

14 Ibid. C.15.13. 


7 Ibid. DD/FS 49/1/3-4. 
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land, in Huntspill and Cannington, comprised 39 a. 
on the west side of the river Parrett.'? The holding had 
slightly increased in size by 1801.'* The college also 
acquired in 1775 from the duke of Chandos some land 
in the main part of the parish and a small amount in 
Pawlett.'” By 1841 the estate comprised some 79 a. 
and in 1870 just over 60 a. Much of it was sold in 
TS 73h 


OTHER ESTATES 


At unknown dates Margery Beugraunt gave a rent and 
land in the parish to the hospitallers at Buckland.'’ No 
further trace of the land has been found. Burtle priory 
had land there ‘which in 1540 was leased to Richard 
Holbroke.'* James and John Bysse bought the land in 
1553, but by his death in 1612 Sir John Portman had 
come into possession and was succeeded by his son 
Henry.” 

In 1510 Nicholas Chokke endowed a chantry at 
Long Ashton with some land in the parish.*” The 
land was sold to Sir John Smythe in 15497’ and has 
not been traced further. 

In 1548 land and a house in the parish and land in 
Pawlett formed the endowment of a chantry of Our 
Lady in the parish church.” The land was granted to 
two London agents”? who conveyed it to Nicholas 
Halswell.** The house, later used as the church 
house,” was evidently sold separately and in 1608 
was granted by the Crown to Sir Edward Phelips.”° 

In 1548 St. Katherine’s chantry in Ilminster church 
owned just over 17 a. which were sold in 1557 to 
Thomas Powle and John Slade on behalf of Henry 
Simpson.” Simpson sold the land to Nicholas Halswell 
in 1560°° and it became part of the Halswell estate in 
the parish.” Two London agents received a grant of 
concealed land in Huntspill and elsewhere in 1570 and 
were still in possession in 1609.*° 


15 Ibid. C.15.12A, C.17.16-17, €C.19.17. 

Tom bidaG@ei772 6m alors 550377. 

17 9: RISs) SXVy Ps 42 

Se eee etn Vib ev, 5 50s 

19) Gal Pat 155352015) S. Ro) Ixvily pa 13 8. 

20 §.R.O., DD/HI 4; DD/S/WH 15. 

21 S.R.S. ii. 275; ibid. lxxvii, p. 43; Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 404. 

22S Res wll 243% 

23 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 131, 133; S.R.S. xxvii, p. 47. 

24 S.R.O., DD/S/WH 15. 

25 Below, church. 

26 S.R.S. Ixxvii, p. 105; Cal. Pat. 1566-69, 46; S.R.O., DD/ 
PH 344. 

27 S.R.S. ii. 167; ibid. xxvii, p. 90; Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 494; 
S.R.O., T/PH/pat 2 (copy of B.L. Harl. MS. 606). 

28 S.R.O., DD/S/WH 15. 

29 Below, econ. hist. 

30 Cal. Pat. 1569-72, p. 159; S.R.O., DD/BR/hck 28. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 
Three estates, held by or under Walter of Douai in 
1086, together paid geld for 2% hides but comprised 18 
ploughlands. The principal estate, held directly by 
Walter, had 13 ploughlands and 11 
recorded on the tenants’ holdings where the land 
gelded for % hide. The second holding named Hunt- 
spill, assessed for 3 virgates, comprised 2 ploughlands 
and had 2 teams. The estate at Alstone, taxed at 1 hide, 
had land for 3 ploughs but also had 2 teams. In all there 


teams were 


were 120 a. of meadow at Huntspill but none at 
Alstone, and 240 a. of pasture, mostly on the principal 
estate and the rest at Alstone. Stock comprised 20 
mares, 6 of them unbroken, 30 cattle, 57 pigs, and 
153 sheep. The value of each estate was unchanged 
from 1066.' 

In 1183 Fulk Pagnell was required to pledge £5 6s. 
8d. from his estate at Bridgwater and £6 13s. 4d. from 
Huntspill, and between 1186 and 1200 Huntspill was 
farmed for £8.’ Stock on the estate in 1186 included 6 
oxen and 1 draught horse, 10 cows, and a bull.’ 

In 1284 Huntspill Mareys manor demesne farm 
included 8 a. of moor ploughed after occasional flood- 
ing, presumably to take fullest advantage of the silt 
deposits." In 1302 the demesne farm comprised 426 a. 
of arable, 105 a. of meadow, and a pasture held in 
severalty, the whole worth £17 7s. The rents of 32 free 
tenants produced £16 8s. 1d. There were at least 46 
customary tenants, apparently paying rents for all 
labour services and holding farms ranging from a 
yardland to 6 a.; nearly half held tenements of 12 a. 
Significant changes occurred within the next few years: 
although the arable area remained roughly the same 
there were two areas of named pasture and moor which 
were usable only during the summer. About 24 free 
tenants produced cash rents and payments of ducks, 
and a group of 18 life tenants also paid cash, amount- 
ing to 45s. 7d. There were also at least 70 villein tenants 
of whom two held 26 a., perhaps representing com- 
bined holdings, and most of the rest held between 10 a. 
and 19 a., all paying quarterly cash rents.° 

Less than a century later the manor evidently 
included 100 a. of reclaimed pasture at Cote, 100 a. 


1 V.C.H. Som. i. 500. 

2 Pipe R. 1183 (P.R.S. xxxii), 124; ibid. 1186 (P.R.S. xxxvi), 
140; ibid. 1200 (P.R.S. N.S. xii), 227. 

3 Ibid. 1186 (P.R.S. xxxvi), 140. 

4 Cal. Inq. p. m. li, p. 321. 

5 P.R.O., C 133/104, no. 20. 6 Ibid. C 134/30, no. 3. 

7 Cal. Ing. p. m. xviii, pp. 41-2; C. E. H. Chadwyck Healey, 
Hist. W. Som. 495. 

8 S.R.O., DD/AH 65/6. 

9 P.R.O., C 139/65, no. 40. 

11 S.R.O., DD/AH 11/910. 


10 Ibid, SC 6/1250/4. 
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of meadow called Goselese held in separate plots until 
after haymaking and thereafter common, and just over 
200 a. of arable of which 140 a. were in la Harth, 
probably Warth beside the Parrett; the rest was in 
enclosed fields and produced wheat, barley, oats, and 
beans. Rents totalled nearly £40.’ Elsewhere in the 
parish there was a similar mixture of open-field 
arable and small arable units, small areas of meadow, 
and larger moors.” 

By 1433 demesne arable on Huntspill manor mea- 
sured 309 a., meadow 201 a., and pasture 129 a. There 
were 54 tenements each said to comprise a messuage 
and 16 a., presumably deriving from the villein tene- 
ments of 1315. There were also six cottages. Rents seem 
to have been unchanged.’ The income in 1434-5 was 
£97 Bs,70 

By the early 16th century, and doubtless long before, 
there were two principal common arable fields. An east 
field was mentioned in 1514,'' a west field and more 
arable in Northam and Saltmoor by 1525. At the same 
time Huntspill Delahayes manor was entirely let. The 
whole amounted to 310 a. with just under half arable 
and the rest divided between meadow (93 a.) and 
enclosed pasture (70 a.). The former demesne farm 
of 148 a. was just over half arable with a small amount 
of enclosed pasture.'* The grassland supported cattle; 
in 1535 rectorial tithes of wool and lambs amounted to 
only £4 as compared with nearly £39 for corn tithes 
and casuals.'* 

There was evidently no permanent damage from the 
flood of 1607'* caused by high tide and strong wind 
when the Parrett drowned the western part of the 
parish. Salthay, on the far side of the river, was soon 
afterwards considered suitable for sheep.'° By the 1660s 
land at Alstone, some of it formerly part of Alstone 
common arable field, had become part of a large salt 
warth for common sheep grazing.'° By the 1630s much 
of the improved land elsewhere in the parish had been 
let to outsiders,'’ whose holdings were widely scat- 
tered.'* Individual farms in the 17th century seem to 
have been modest in size'’ and farming was generally 
mixed, producing wheat, barley, beans, and peas, reed, 
cider, and malt. One farmyard included a turf house 
and stock comprised cattle, sheep, pigs, and geese.” 


12 P.R.O., E 315/385, ff. 90—-5d. 

13 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 212. 

14 A True Report of certain wonderful overflowings . . 
E. Baker (1884), 16; S.R.S xxiii. 13. 

15 P.R.O., C 142/415, no. 88. 

16 S.R.O., DD/DK C/181/1; DD/SAS C/82/16. 

U7) Rao SKIS 254s 

18 S.R.O., DD/SAS C/82/16; DD/S/WH 137. 

19 Ibid. DD/FS, box 48 (Stamford to Clare, 1678); DD/DP 
23/2; DD/X/SPW 1. 

20 Ibid. DD/ALN, box 1, bdle. 1; DD/X/TRN. 
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Dispersed holdings continued in the 18th century. In 
1711 the largest estate, described as the ‘hundred and 
manor’, was divided into 60 separate units, the largest 
42a. and most under 20. scattered across the parish. An 
area of 200 a. was said to be derelict, with common rights 
for 100 oxen or 500 sheep.’ In 1708 a much smaller 
estate, equally scattered, included land still in open 
arable cultivation in two fields with small plots for 
growing leeks.” Individual farmers and graziers held of 
several established estates and in the earlier 18th century 
the Saunders, Maundrell, Tripp, and Jeffery families, 
among others, acquired holdings each totalling over 
100 a. and another twenty held over 50 a. each.” 

A valuation of the titheable parts of the parish in 
1777 calculated that there were 3,000 a. of pasture 
supporting 2,000 cows and heifers, 1,000 a. were 
mowed for hay, 1,000 a. were grazed by colts and 
steers, and only 200 a. was arable. Among the other 
stock, presumably feeding on tithe-free land, were 
4,000 sheep, 150 calves, 200 lambs, and up to 300 
oxen. Among the glebe lands were 34 newly-planted 
orchards, a 3-a. holding subject to a cash rent and a 
day’s work in autumn, and small pieces of land in the 
common fields to let out, in order to prevent harmful 
inclosure.* By that same date there was over 1,000 a. of 
common grassland, principally at the extreme east end 
of the parish, mostly called Landmoor and Gold 
Corner and partly shared with Cossington, and with 
significant areas in the centre near the Brue called 
Hackney, Westhill, Heath, and Murray commons, 
more beside the Parrett in the west called Saltwarth 
and Sloway, and an area between West Huntspill and 
Alstone called Smurl common.” With such a situation 
the principal farmers were said to have been ‘caballing’ 
since the 1740s for inclosure,° some grazing rights 
being limited to the wide roadside verges.’ About 
1,100 a. was inclosed in 1782 under an Act of 1777.° 
The relatively small arable acreage included strips in 
Little, Middle, South, and West fields and Great Fur- 
long,’ all that remained after inclosures dating back at 
least to the end of the 17th century'® and proceeding 
apace in the 1760s.'' Just over 200 a. was inclosed in 
1803 under an Act of 1800.'* By 1838 wastes, formerly 
common, amounted to just over 29 a."° 

In the 1780s farmers were described as wealthy 
graziers and the labourers as poor.'* By 1801 only 


1 Ibid. DD/FS 32; DD/TP 3. 
2 Ibid. DD/S/WH 218. Leekbeds still named in 19th cent.: 
ibid. tithe award. 
3 Ibid. D/P/hun 13/1/2; DD/S/WH 138; DD/SAS C/82/16; 
DD/BR/ely 14/14; DD/AH 1/2, 40/4. 
4 Ibid. D/P/hun 3/1/4, 3/1/6. 5 Ibid. 20/1/2. 
6 Oxford, Balliol coll. MS. C.19.9. 7 bids MSs Get5.5; 
8 S.R.O., Q/RDe 126; DD/RG 30; D/P/hun 20/1/1, 3. 
9 Ibid. DD/S/WH 140; DD/ALN, box 5/3; DD/X/STI 1. 
10 Ibid. DD/SAS C/82/16. 
11 Oxford, Balliol coll. MS. C.19.1. 
12 S.R.O., Q/RDe 68; D/P/hun 3/2/5; 20/1/4—-5. 
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some 200 a. of wheat was grown in spite of the suitable 
land, and only just over 100 a. of beans, largely because 
leases prohibited ploughing and the price of cheese was 
high.'° In 1838 there were 525 a. of arable and 4,071 a. 
of meadow or pasture, all titheable, and just over 
1,000 a. of inclosed land, formerly common. Tithes 
were payable in the form of moduses on cattle, colts, 
sheep, pigs, and geese; offerings at Easter from all 
adults, and on gardens, old orchards, withy beds, 
wool, and hay.'® 

By the mid 19th century, 51 men described them- 
selves as farmers, holding between 300 a. and 9 a. More 
than half had between 50 a. and 150 a. and the largest 
farm was of 300 a. called Withy Rookery. In support 
were five cattle dealers and three drovers.'’ Ten years 
later the number of holdings had hardly changed and 
there were still cattle dealers and drovers, but dairying 
had become prominent.’* Later in the 1860s there was 
little employment for women and boys except cutting 
thistles and cleaning pastures, but people were said ‘as 
a rule’ to be very well off. Labourers were paid in cash 
and cider and potato grounds were available to let.'” By 
1871 a farm at Withy measured 600 a. but others had 
been divided to make a total of 73 farmers in the 
parish, and among other agricultural employees were a 
drover, a herdsman, two dairymaids, three shepherds, 
and a cheesemaker.”” Seven farms were named in 1872 
and among the continuing landowners were Lady 
Vassall and members of the Jeffery, Sealey, and Sym- 
mons families, the first representing the interest of the 
Pulsford family of Wells, the second resident at Hunt- 
spill Court.*! The number of farming units was 
reduced towards the end of the century and apparently 
continued to fall until the beginning of the First World 
War.” Thereafter smaller units increased, especially in 
East Huntspill, so that by 1939 there were 73 separate 
farms.” In the later 20th century several farms diversi- 
fied: Alstone established a wildlife park, New Road 
became a visitor centre specialising in the local en- 
vironment and wildlife rescue, and one at Withy and 
several elsewhere in the parish offered holiday accom- 
modation. 


FISHERIES 


There was a fishery attached to Huntspill manor in the 
time of William Pagnell the younger (d. 1248).** In 


13 Ibid. tithe award. 

14 Ibid. A/AQP 17; Collinson, Hist. Som. Suppl. ed. Ward, 94. 

15 List & Index Soc. 190, pp. 202, 220. 

16 S.R.O., tithe award; ibid. DD/FS 49/4/2. 

17 P.R.O., HO 107/1925. 18 Ibid. RG 9/1626. 

19 Rep. Com. Children and Women in Agric, 126, 483—4. 

20 P.R.O., RG 10/2389. 

21 Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872); $.R.O., DD/FS 49/3/8-9, 
49/4/3-4, 49/5/1-2. 

22 P.R.O., RG 12/1886; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1897-1914). 

23 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1919-39). 

24 S.R.S. xi, p. 409; Cal. Ing. p. m. i, pp. 33-4. 
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1315 it was described as an eel fishery.’ A ‘several’ 
fishery on Delahayes manor was named le Core in 
1433. In 1515 one of the boundaries of Withy manor 
was the fishery known as La Grype and one of the 
customary tenants on the manor held the fishing in the 
whole demesne.’ In 1550 an elver fishery named Fish- 
ingstall was held with the windmill on Alstone Warth.* 

In the early 19th century there were four families of 
fishermen in the parish,’ presumably working the 
Parrett. There were still five men working in 1851 
but only one in 1891.° 


MARKETS AND FAIRS 


In 1267 John Cogan was granted a weekly Monday 
market.’ The grant was revived in 1556, despite 
opposition from Bridgwater,” and the market probably 
continued until after 1637.’ In 1711 three shambles 
formed part of a small estate, probably at Alstone.'” 

In 1267 John Cogan was also granted fairs on the 
vigil, feast, and morrow of SS. Peter and Paul (28-30 
June) and of St. Peter Advincula (31 July—2 Aug.)."! 
The second fair did not survive until 1302,'* but the 
June fair, then held on 29 June, was the scene of a riot 
in 1687 when visitors came from South Brent, Berrow, 
and Burnham."’ It is said to have ‘lingered’ until the 
early 1870s," its site at the eastern end of the present 
Church Road."” 

Toll-free fairs for cattle and sheep on August 10 and 
December 17 were held by 1791 at Highbridge.'® By 
the 1850s a recently-established one was being held on 
the last Monday in each month.'’ By the end of the 
decade it was held on the first Monday for fat and store 
cattle'® and in 1860 a market company was incorpo- 
rated and a site established within the ancient parish of 
Huntspill beside the Huntspill inn. In 1861 it was said 
to be ‘one of the largest’ for cheese, oxen, and sheep,” 
and was known as the market where Somerset dealers 
sold to Welsh buyers.”? By 1906 the cattle market was 
held on the first and third Monday in every month and 
a calf and lamb auction every Tuesday.’' Pigs were 
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included in the Tuesday markets by 1939. All busi- 
ness was suspended at the market in 2001 because of 
foot and mouth disease. 


MILLS 


In 1229 Herbert son of Matthew, lord of Huntspill 
manor, had mills on his estate.’ By 1387 there was one 
on Huntspill Delahayes manor” which was still in use 
in 1525.” 

A mill had been built in West Huntspill village by 
1850, another almost adjoining by 1851, and a steam 
mill at Batts Bow by 1861.*° One of the two in the 
village had closed by 1871 and the steam mill between 
1881 and 1885.”’ By 1906 the village mill was also 
driven by steam.** It seems to have closed soon after 
1919 and was demolished in 1963.” 

By 1322 there was a windmill at Alstone,*’ and it was 
still in use in 1550 when it was associated with an eel 
fishery.°' The windmill, perhaps converted to a dwell- 
ing, was still standing in 1711. A second windmill 
belonged to Huntspill Delahayes manor in 1433.°° A 
third was represented in the 1480s by an empty mound 
described as at the east end of Hackness on Huntspill 
Verney manor™ and may have been rebuilt since the 
name survived into the 19th century.” Another was 
standing at Cote by 1565 and was leased in 1578 ‘with 
all and singular the furniture and implements’.*° 

There was a fifth windmill, on Huntspill Mareys 
manor, in 1570 and perhaps still in 1611.°7 


SEA AND RIVER TRADE 


The Parrett, the Brue, and smaller watercourses were all 
used for moving goods. William, son of Jordan Marsh, 
owned a ship in 1242 which was presumably berthed in 
the mouth of the river Brue.** In 1361 the rector was 
licensed to send crops by river and sea to Wales*’ and 
from 1371 crops from Huntspill manor were regularly 
transported by boat to Meare.*® A merchant attended 
one of the manor courts in 1447.) 

The mouth of the Brue was sufficiently important in 
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the earlier 17th century for it to appear in a commer- 
cial chart.’ By 1672 a field named Shiplading there 
suggests its use as a wharf? and a field known by 1701 
as Colewharfe indicates at least one commodity 
landed.’ Henry Gatchell had been suspected of landing 
sheep and cattle from Ireland in 1673,‘ and by 1723 a 
Mr. Gatchell had a warehouse beside the Brue south- 


west of the high bridge.° Pawlett pill was a point of 


entry for goods such as stone coming from up river.° 
Wharves were built on the north side of the old river 
course in Burnham parish and the port of Highbridge 
was formally opened in 1833. The river mouth was 
formally constituted a tidal harbour in 1860.’ The 
small Clyce Wharf at the mouth of the new cut had 
been built on the Huntspill side of the river by 1904." 
Coal was the principal import, followed by grain and 


timber. Exports were bricks and tiles to many parts of 


the world and cattle and other agricultural products, 
notably cheese, to Wales. The last commercial cargo 
was landed in 1948 and the port officially closed in 
1949.” 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


A fuller and a clothworker are the only tradesmen 
found in the 17th century’® and a bricklayer and a 
tilehouse in the 18th.’ By 1850 there were two 
companies making bricks, tiles, draining pipes, and 
scouring bricks, and one was still in business two years 
later, but most of the manufacturing moved to High- 
bridge, providing employment for 12 brickyard 
labourers from Huntspill in 1871.'* The railways simi- 
larly provided work for Huntspill men: for 10 in 1851, 
20 in 1861, and for at least 43 in 1871, some of whom 
were employed in the locomotive and carriage works 
across the Brue in Highbridge which had opened in 
1862. By 1891 at least 98 men were railway employees. 
The railway works closed in 1930.'* Employment in the 
brick kilns and on the railways was said to have kept 
agricultural wages up.'* Other work for Huntspill men 
was to be found at Highbridge wharf.'° The prize- 
winning Highbridge Bacon Co., founded in 1889 and 
located east of Alstone, employed several Huntspill 
men in 1891 including bacon curers, a slaughterhouse 
labourer, a clerk, and a sausage maker.'® Its surviving 
buildings were in 2001 adapted to other commercial 
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FIG. 35. Milk factory of the Wilts, United 
Dairies at Bason Bridge opened 1909 


uses. The West of England Creamery had been founded 
by 1906.'’ A milk factory, possibly on the same site at 
Bason Bridge, was opened in 1909 by Wilts, United 
Dairies, owners in 1939.'" It later became a Unigate 
creamery but a subsequent owner closed it in 1987,'" In 
1927 and 1931 there was a rubber factory in West 
Huntspill.”° 

In the mid 1820s there were at least six shops in 
West Huntspill.“' Among the three shops in 1851 was 
the large general store of John Burnett and the family 
in the 1860s was involved in the drapery, grocery, and 
wine trade and in agricultural machinery and artificial 
manure both in Huntspill and Highbridge.” At the 
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same time there was a wide range of craftsmen and 
women including, in 1861, 26 dressmakers, 12 boot- 
makers, and 11 carpenters. One of the 3 wheelwrights 
in the parish was a builder of cheese presses and cider 
mills.’ Dressmakers and carpenters continued to dom- 
inate the parish in 1891 but the range of commercial 
outlets had widened to include greengrocers and a 
newsagent and among the craftsmen were a cabinet 
maker and a French polisher.* By 1902 there were only 
three shops in West Huntspill, one a stationer, and two 
in East Huntspill but John Burnett had a bonded 
warehouse in South Highbridge; by 1927 an iron- 
monger and a grocer in East Huntspill, a boot stores, 
a grocer, two other shops, and a garage in West 
Huntspill. By 1931 a cycle agent was in business and 
by 1935 Huntspill’s closeness to the sea and holiday 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


TITHINGS 


The ancient parish was in the 16th century a single 
tithing,’ but by the 17th century was divided between 
five, four of which, Yeo, Swell, Rushurst, and Withy, 
answered at Huntspill and Puriton hundred, while 
Alstone answered at Bempstone hundred court.® 
Alstone had been linked with Bempstone by 1371’ 
although a later explanation was a dispute over services 
in the 15th century when the lord of the manor refused 
intercommoning and the tenants turned successfully to 
the lord of Burnham.® By 1727 the tithing of Alstone 
was linked with that of Worston in Burnham and 
tithingmen were chosen to serve in rotation according 
to a fixed list of holdings. Assistants or posts were 
similarly appointed in Swell, Withy, and Rushurst 
tithings, and Alstone and Worston tithing also 
appointed a post.’ By the end of the 18th century 
Swell and Yeo tithings were thought to represent the 
former manor of Huntspill Cogan, then the estate 
known as Grove, and were charged with a third share 
in the repair of the clyce or sluice and the bridge at 
Highbridge. Huntspill Mareys manor was similarly 
charged with a third share.'° 


MANORIAL COURTS 


In 1274 and 1280 John Cogan claimed to have within 
his lordship gallows and tumbrel, waifs and strays, and 
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destinations had brought the conversion of two dwell- 
ings as guest or boarding houses and one for tea rooms 
and tea gardens had been opened. By 1939 more 
holiday accommodation had been made available and 
cycling was catered for in three premises.’ In 1979 
three restaurants and a pottery catered for motorists 
and two general stores for local demand.* In 2001 
seven premises offered overnight accommodation in 
West Huntspill and one food only, and among retail 
businesses along the main road were two petrol filling 
stations, specialists in guns and motorcycle spares, 
antiques, caravans, and second-hand cars, and a post 
office. East Huntspill had a shop, a post office, and a 
petrol filling station as well as the businesses at the 
former creamery at Bason Bridge known as the Brue 
Business Park. 


to exercise the assize of bread and ale."' In the early 
14th century courts were held every three weeks for the 
main manor’ and a single extract from a court roll for 
the same manor has been found for 1658.'* There are 
notes from the rectory manor court for the period 
1507-16," a court book for the period 1597-1617, a 
fragment for 1687,'° and extracts for 1767, 1769, 1773, 
and 1778.'° Court business was largely to record 
changes of tenancy but occasionally included orders 
to repair buildings or watercourses or licenses for 
tenants to live elsewhere. Further court books survived 
until 1825 or later and copyholds were granted on the 
manor to 1869.'” There are extracts from two rolls of a 
court held for the Pokeswell estate for 1447-8,'* and 
drafts for one session in 1518.'? For Huntspill Verney 
manor there are drafts of manor court proceedings for 
the period 1507-22 in which building repair and 
drainage were the concerns, and suit of court was 
still noted in leases in 1687.”° A single court roll for 
Huntspill Mareys survives for April 1537 when a 
hayward was mentioned and when three areas, Mari- 
sham, Rushurst, and Saltland, seem to have been under 
the jurisdiction of ditch reeves;*’ and another for 
Alstone manor for 1550 in which orders were given 
for repairs of roofs and a sea wall.*” A water court held 
by the lord of Huntspill Mareys was mentioned in 
1548. Grants of land in Huntspill Delahayes manor 
are recorded between 1535 and 1543.~* Tenants of the 


13 S.R.O., DD/FS 48/2/7. 
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Tynte family owed suit to Chilton Polden manor court 
according to leases of the later 17th and the 18th 
century,’ and others held land of the manor of 
Woolavington Throgmorton.” 


PARISH GOVERNMENT 


The dismemberment of most of the manors in the 17th 
century’ gave prominence to the tithings. For some 
years until 1667 the parish provided two constables but 
thereafter one to serve with the four tithingmen for 
Huntspill hundred.* By the 1730s the parishioners, 
meeting in church after morning service on Boxing 
Day each year, appointed a constable, five tithingmen, 
and three waywardens, and at the Easter vestry two 
churchwardens and four overseers of the poor. One of 
the waywardens served. for Alstone alone; from 1755 
the other two served for the east and west sides of the 
parish respectively. Churchwardens and overseers were 
similarly appointed in rotation.” 

By the end of the 17th century churchwardens in 
addition to normal duties were responsible for clearing 
parish rhynes, maintaining minor bridges, and in 1706 
for setting up a cucking stool. In 1761 the salaried vestry 
clerk was employed to maintain the field and moor gates 
and one of the parish bridges, and thereafter the vestry 
took an increasing interest in agricultural affairs, order- 
ing a pound to be built in 1789 and between then and 
1808 appointing a reeve and a hayward, in the absence 
of any manorial court exercising such a jurisdiction. In 
the mid 19th century the vestry still levied a rate for the 
expenditors of the common field rhynes.° 


CHURCH 


There was a church at Huntspill by 1194'* and its 
rector had care of the whole parish until 1845 when an 
ecclesiastical district was assigned to the chapel of All 
Saints comprising the eastern part of the ancient 
parish.’ Huntspill All Saints, later East Huntspill, 
was a separate benefice, in receipt of an annual sum 
of £50 from the rector of Huntspill, until 1976 when it 
was reunited with West Huntspill and became again 
part of a single cure.” 


1 S.R.O., D/S/WH 137-8. 
3 Above, econ. hist. (agric.). 
5 S.R.O., D/P/hun 9/1/1-2. 
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In the earlier 17th century the former church house’ 
was used to shelter the poor, but it had become ruinous 
by 1666 when a rate was ordered to pay for a new 
house on the same site. The parish continued to pay 
Crown rent until 1772 or later.” The house became a 
private dwelling known as Sunny Lawn and _ the 
Orchard inn is said to be on its site.'° 

By the late 17th century overseers of the poor, one of 
whom was called the distributor, made weekly cash 
payments to the poor and in addition paid for 
apprentices, clothing, house repairs, fuel (normally in 
the form of turves but in 1803 replaced with coal), and 
occasional medical support.'' Increased poverty in the 
1790s led the vestry to buy grain and potatoes for 
resale, to employ regular medical assistance, in 1793 to 
order a poorhouse to be built, in 1808 to build four 
poorhouses in the pound, and in 1815 to agree to 
inoculation of paupers.'* A nursing association ran a 
welfare clinic in West Huntspill village from the 1930s 
until 1982."° 

In 1836 the parish became part of the Bridgwater 
poor-law union and in 1894 of the Bridgwater rural 
district.'* In 1896 a small part of the ancient parish 
became known as South Highbridge and formed part 
of the newly-created Highbridge urban district. Since 
1933 it has been part of Burnham-on-Sea civil parish." 
The rest, the civil parish of Huntspill, was further 
divided in 1949 on the creation of the civil parish of 
Huntspill All Saints, from 1972 renamed East Hunt- 
spill.'° From 1974 all three civil parishes became part of 
Sedgemoor district.’” 


PATRONAGE AND ENDOWMENT 


Before 1194 Fulk Pagnell, lord of Huntspill, gave the 
church to Tickfold or Newport Pagnell (Bucks.) 
priory.*! From 1226 the monks held only one third, 
including the advowson, and paid one third of the 
extraordinary charges. William Pagnell had two thirds 
and met all ordinary charges, while the rector bore a 
share of the extraordinaries.”” In 1280 John de Cogan, 
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FIG. 36. Huntspill former 
rectory house, West 
Huntspill, built 1710, 
extended 1870 


William’s successor, recovered the prior’s third,’ and 
patronage of the rectory thereafter descended with the 
manor although the earl of Bath conveyed it in 1557,° 
Alexander Colles presented in 1558,° William Barnaby 
by grant of the earl of Bath in 1578,* and the Lords 
Commissioners under the Great Seal in 1650.° In 1686 
Thomas Grey, earl of Stamford, mortgaged the advow- 
son with the manor and in consequence fractions were 
conveyed to different people for different terms. In 
1701 John Tripp bought half the advowson and a half 
of one third which in 1721 were sold to Charles 
Prowse. In 1724 Prowse conveyed the property in 
trust for Balliol college, Oxford,° the present patrons.’ 

In 1291 the church was valued at £31 6s. 8d.° In 
1535 its net value was £74 4s. 6d.,’ before 1550 £75 
15s.,'° and c. 1670 £300."' In 1800 the gross value was 
believed to be just over £700 but was subject to a 
charge of £200 payable to the master of Balliol college 
under an Act of Parliament of 1778.'” 

The charge, known as the ‘gubernation’,’* was 
increased to £250 in 1801"* but the average net 
income 1829-31 was £607.'° By 1878 the net value 
of the living was £568 5s. and the charge to Balliol had 
increased to £300.'° In 1986 Balliol college waived the 
‘gubernation’ in favour of Huntspill parochial church 
council for the benefit of its church building fund.” 

Tithes and offerings were worth £64 13s. 4d. in 


Ibid. xliv. 129. 2 Suff. R.O. 449/2/754. 
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1535'° and in 1800 were let with 7 a. of glebe and 12 
ox shutts for £364.'” In 1838 a rent charge of £691 16s. 
4d. was agreed in lieu of tithes, offerings from all 
parishioners of sixteen years, and moduses on gardens, 
withy beds, old orchards, milk, wool, cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and geese. The rector also had the right to depasture 12 
oxen.” 

Glebe in 1535 was worth £10 1s. 8d.7! There were c. 
185 a. in 1606 and 1613, divided between the site of 
the rectory house (4 a.) and glebe lands (c. 61 a.), with 
tenements (c. 97 a.), and cottages (c. 24 a.), together 
constituting the rectory manor.** By 1800 the living 
comprised 47 a. of glebe to which had been added 
104 a. of allotments after inclosure.** By 1870 the total 
had risen to 161 a.~* but by 1973 had been reduced to 
nearly 151 a. There was a further small reduction for 
the building of the motorway in 1974.” 

In 1606 the buildings of the rectory comprised a 
dwelling house, a ‘lodging’ chamber in the court, barn, 
stable, pigeonhouse, and a second court. In 1613 the 
‘lodging’ provided a dwelling for a curate.*° John 
Tripp, rector 1708-38, finding the house ‘very much 
shattered, decayed, and out of repair’, in 1710 built in 
its place a ‘much more commodious, pleasant, and 
delightful’ house.”” Additions were made in brick at its 
western end in 1870 to the designs of William Wilk- 
inson.** After the Second World War service buildings 


16 Oxford, Balliol coll. MS. C.17.40. 
17 Ibid. MS. C.19.41. 

18 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 212. 
19 Oxford, Balliol coll. MS. C.15.19. 
20 S.R.O., tithe award. 

21 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 212. 
22 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 201/12. 

23 Oxford, Balliol coll. MS. C.15.19. 
24 Ibid. Huntspill survey bk. 

25 S.R.O., D/P/hun 3/1/19-20. 

26 Ibid. D/D/Rg 201/1—2. 

27 Ibid. D/P/hun 3/1/2; date on building. 
28 Ibid. D/D/Bbm 180. 
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were converted to dwellings and the main house 
divided.' The whole was sold in 1979 after a new 
rectory house had been built. 


CHURCH LIFE 


By 1434 there was a gild of St. Mary and a parochial 
chaplain.* A parochial and an anniversary chaplain 
were employed in 1450,‘ one chaplain in 1463, two 
in 1468, and a curate and a chaplain c. 1530.° In 1535 
there were gilds, services, and altars in the parish 
church dedicated to Our Lady and St. Nicholas,’ 
both endowed with land," and a high cross light.’ 
Our Lady’s service employed a priest and its posses- 
sions included Our Lady’s house, used as a church 
house, which in 1608 was sold by the Crown to Sir 
Edward Phelips.'® The church house had fallen down 
by 1666 and was replaced by a poorhouse.'! The altar 
and gild of Our Lady seems to have been restored in or 
after 1554.’ 

The rich benefice attracted several influential plur- 
alists in the 14th and 15th centuries including John 
Arundel (rector 1416-54) who was for most of that 
period dean of St. George’s chapel, Windsor; Nicholas 
Carent (rector 1454-67), dean of Wells 1446-67, and 
two members of the Bourchier family. Walter Cretyng, 
rector 1533-57, was for most of those years also 
archdeacon of Bath.'’ In the later 16th and the earlier 
17th century resident curates served for absentee and 
often pluralist rectors.'* Among the rectors was Oliver 
Ormerod (rector 1617—26) who wrote treatises against 
Puritans and Roman Catholics."” 

The benefactor who gave to Balliol college much of 
the money to buy the advowson was content that the 
master of the college should, according to college 
custom, become the rector, but expressed the hope 
that he would make one of the college fellows his 
resident curate.'° The only master to hold the living 
was Theophilus Leigh (master 1726-85) who suc- 
ceeded Joseph Sanford (rector 1739-67), scholar and 
book collector,'” Richard Tuthill, resident curate from 
1746 until 1779,'* leased the rectory house and glebe 
from Leigh from 1768.'” Tuthill was followed by 
resident rectors who until 1894 were without exception 
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10 S.R.S. ii. 60-1, 243; Ixxvii, p. 105; Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 131, 
133; 1566-69, 46; S.R.O., DD/S/WH 15; DD/PH 344. 
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Christi coll. MS. 97; S.D.N.Q. xiii. 74; ibid. xiv. 170. 
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connected with Balliol.” Among them, all fellows of 
Balliol, were William Lake (rector 1858-69), who in 
1869 become Dean of Durham,”' Henry Wall (1870- 
3), formerly Wykeham professor of Logic at Oxford, 
and James Lonsdale (1873-8), formerly professor of 
Classical Literature at King’s college, London.” 

About 1780 there were c. 50 communicants, and in 
1815 there were services on Sunday mornings and 
afternoons, with sermon in the morning, and prayers 
occasionally in Lent.> By 1827 there were sermons 
twice on Sundays in summer, by 1840 twice every 
Sunday, and communion eight times a year.”* By 1843 
communion was held weekly.** By 1852 there were 
candles on the altar.” 


CHURCH FABRIC 


The church was dedicated to All Saints by 14347’ until 
after 1866,”* to St. Peter by 1872 until c. 1953,”” and by 
1955 to St. Peter and All Hallows.*° It comprises a long 
aisled nave with two-storeyed south porch, a west 
tower, and a large 4-bayed chancel with north and 
south chapels. The church was said in 1613 to have 
been ‘new built’ 160 years earlier,*' perhaps a reference 
to the eastward extension of the building, which 
otherwise dates from the later 14th or the early 15th 
century. The north vestry appears originally to have 
been two-storeyed. The nave aisles have plain parapets 
but the chancel aisles, which have very large windows, 
are embattled. In the mid 19th century the whole 
exterior was described as ‘white with roughcast’.** 

In the earlier 18th century a loft survived which was 
described as both a singing loft and an organ loft and 
which apparently contained seats. There was also a loft 
in the tower. The singing loft was moved and a new 
screen built in 1737-8. An altarpiece built by Thomas 
Willis in 1726-7 was surveyed by Benjamin Holloway of 
Bridgwater.’ In the 1780s it was described as ‘very 
elegant’ and comprised three panels under a rich 
arched pediment topped by gilded urns. It was removed 
in 1860-1 and only the painting of St. Peter, formerly in 
the central panel, survives. The singers’ gallery was 
supported on four inlaid pillars.** A large, three-tiered 
chandelier was bought from Thomas Blinman of 


16 Oxford, Balliol coll. MS. C.15.19; ibid. Register 1682-1781, 
ff. 54, 56; J. Jones, Balliol College, A History (2nd. edn. 1997), 159. 

17 Jones, Balliol Coll. 323; D.N.B. 

18 S.R.O., D/P/hun 2/1/2-3. 

19 Oxford, Balliol coll. MS. C.17.14. 

20 Alum. Oxon. 1715-1886. 

22 Alum. Oxon. 1715-1886. 

23 S.R.O., D/D/Vc 88; D/D/Rb 1815. 

24 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1827; D/D/Va 1840. 

25 Ibid. D/D/Va 1843. 26 S.R.S. lxxxii. 175. 

27 Ibid. lviii, p. 113. 28 P.O. Dir. Som. (1866). 

29 Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872); Dioc. Dir. 

30 Dioc. Dir. 31 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 201/2. 
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FIG. 37. West Huntspill 
parish church from the 
south-east in c. 1870 


Bridgwater in 1821.' Alterations in the body of the 
church in 1839-40 produced 290 additional seats 
including stalls in the chancel.* The chancel roof was 
renewed, the sanctuary floored with encaustic tiles, and 
stalls inserted.’ The church was gutted by fire in 1878, 
soon after a further restoration, but the structure 
suffered ‘very little’. Some furniture was saved including 
the Jacobean pulpit, bought in 1870 and originally from 
Stogursey, the contemporary font cover,’ and the royal 
arms of Charles II of 1660.” About 1888 furnishings 
were rearranged to enlarge the area of the chancel, the 
gallery at the west end was removed, and the organ there 
placed in the north chancel aisle.° A choir vestry was 
created under the tower in 1990.’ The gateway into the 
churchyard and presumably the churchyard fence were 
cast at Coalbrookdale in 1898.° 

There are six bells, cast in 1879 by John Taylor, 
which replaced five, the oldest of which was of 1693 by 
Thomas Purdue.’ The plate includes a cup and paten of 
silver-gilt dated 1672 by ‘I. S.’ and a flagon of 1729 by 
Thomas Mason.'° The registers date from 1654 and 
appear to be complete." 


NONCONFORMITY 


A family of recusants lived in the parish in 1593-4, 
1600, and 1623.7” 

In 1799 a house was licensed for use by Protestant 
dissenters, and one of the petitioners signed an applica- 


1 S.R.O., D/P/hun 8/2/1. 

2 Ann. Rep. I.C.B.S. (1927); $.R.O., D/D/Va 1840. 

3 S.R.S. Ixxxii. 175; Bennett, ‘Hist. Huntspill’ (1876), 107. 
4 Ch. guide (n.d.); Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xcii. 13. 

5 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. Ixxxiv, suppl. 32. 

6 Dioc. Kal. (1888). 7 Ch. guide. 
8 Inscr. on gatepost; Bk. of W. Huntspill (2001), 57. 

9 S.R.O., DD/SAS CH 16/1; D/P/hun 5/2/3. 
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EAST HUNTSPILL CHAPEL OF EASE 


The chapelry of ease of All Saints, formed into a 
parochial district in 1845, was endowed largely 
through gifts from the rector, Noel Ellison, and Balliol 
college,'* which included 16 a. of glebe in 1931.'* The 
total was increased slightly but in 1950 was reduced by 
sale leaving 11 a. in 1965.'* A farmhouse was bought 
for the incumbent in 1848 which was considerably 
altered in 1875 by Hans Price and Gropholz. It was 
sold in 1976.'° 

The church of All Saints, East Huntspill, comprises a 
chancel with north vestry and organ chamber, and a 
nave with west bellcote and south tower incorporating 
the entrance porch: the tower has been curtailed 
abruptly above the bell stage and may be unfinished. 
It was designed in simplified neo-Norman style by G. P. 
Manners and was consecrated in 1840.'° The vestry and 
organ chamber were added in 1887.'’ Most of the plate 
is of 1839 by T. Hamlet.'* 

There was one bell until 1958 when it was augmen- 
ted by a carillon. The registers begin in 1846." 


tion in 1802 for use of part of a house by Methodists.” 
Wesleyan Methodists continued to worship in the 
parish in 1810, the rector claiming that the congrega- 
tion only occasionally met for services conducted by lay 


10 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlvii. 172; S.R.O., D/P/hun 5/2/3. 
11 S.R.O., D/P/hun 2/1/1—13. 12 Ibid. 8/3/1. 
13 Crockford. 14 S.R.O., D/P/hun 3/1/20, 5/2/1. 
15 Ibid. 3/4/4. 16 Ibid. 8/2/2, 8/4/1-2. 
17 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1889). 18 S.R.O., D/P/hun 8/2/2. 
19 Ibid. 5/2/1. 

20 Recusant Roll 2, ed. Bowler, 142; S.R.O., D/D/Ca 120, 263. 
21 S.R:O}, D/D/Rm: 3, 3: 
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FIG. 38 All Saints, East 
Huntspill, built as a chapel 
of ease in 1840 


preachers.' Licences were regularly issued, probably for 
Wesleyans, between 1822 and 1845.* One was for a 
large room in the Lodge, Huntspill Road, in 1842. That 
society built a chapel at West Huntspill in 1851° which 
remained in use, with two Sunday services, in 2001. It 
is of brick with ornate stone dressings, is galleried, and 
has seating for 160 people. It has a Sunday school at the 
rear added by 1884.* 

Bible Christians used a building at East Huntspill 
from 1824° and further licences were issued in 1825 
and 1831.° In 1841 a chapel was first licensed’ and was 
later named Bethesda chapel.* It stood in what later 


EDUCATION 


In 1637 Robert Mynterne was recommended by the 
curate for a licence to teach.’’ In 1665 a man was 
licensed to teach reading, writing, and grammar in the 
parish, and a woman was licensed to teach English 
either there or in Westonzoyland in 1682.'* A dame’s 
school was held in the village in the 1780s where the 
poet James Jennings (1772-1833) was taught,'” and 
Jennings himself is said to have helped Thomas How, 
rector 1804-19, to open a school in 1813.'° 


1 Bodleian Libr., MS. Top. Som. d.1. 
2 S.R.O., D/D/Rm 6-9; ibid. Q/RRw 2. 
3 Ibid. D/N/bme 2/1/1; date on building; D. K. L. and S. A. L., 
This is the story of our village: W. Huntspill (c . 1975). 
4 S.R.O., D/N/bme 4/3/50. 
5 Ibid. D/D/Rm 6. The certifying minister, Wm. Petherick, 
was a Bible Christian: S.R.S. lxxviii. 229. 
6 S.R.O., D/D/Rm 7-8; ibid. Q/RRw 2. 
7 Ibid. D/D/Rm 8; ibid, Q/RRw 2. 
8 List of Places of Worship . . . notified to Reg.-Gen. (1867). 
9 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906). 
10 S.R.O., D/N/bmce 4/3/50. 
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came to be called Chapel Lane, south of Bason Bridge, 
and became part of the Bridgwater circuit of the United 
Methodist church.’ The chapel may have been rebuilt c. 
1870 but in 1923 was replaced by a brick and stone 
building at the corner of New Road and Church 
Road.'° In 1979 one Sunday service was normally 
held,"! but by 1997 the chapel had been closed. 

A Congregational chapel was built in Huntspill 
Road, South Highbridge, in 1895 but by 1906 had 
become a mission house, probably owned by the 
Baptists of Highbridge.'* It has for long been converted 
to commercial purposes. 


Thomas How by will of 1817 gave £200 in trust for 
a schoolmaster to teach 10 children.'’? In 1819 a 
school, probably taught by John Burnett'* and partly 
supported by parents’ contributions, had c. 40 chil- 
dren. There were also then two dame’s schools.'? In 
1824 the rector, Noel Ellison, began a Sunday school 
in association with the National Society which was 
held at first in a private schoolroom and from 1826 in 
a room he built on the edge of the churchyard. It was 


11 Ibid. DD/X/SCP 1/1. 

12 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906); inscr. on building. 

13 S.R.O., D/D/Vc 58. 

14 Ibid. D/D/Bs 39, 41-2. 

15 J. Jennings, Observations on some Dialects of the W. of Eng. 
(1825), 168-9; G. D. Carnall, ‘The Life and Work of James 
Jennings, 1772-1833 (1953) (TS. in Som. Arch. Soc. Libr., 
Taunton); Bibliotheca Somersetensis, ed. E. Green, ii. 532-3. 

16 The Story of Huntspill (1953), 9. 

17 15th Rep. Com. Char. 392-3. 

18 S.R.O., D/P/hun 2/1/6. 

19 Educ. of Poor Digest, p. 786. 
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supported by subscriptions, collections in church, and 
the How charity. There were 91 pupils in 1826, 99 in 
1827, and 115 in 1828. A day school was held there in 
1827 for 100 pupils. In 1833 there were 150 pupils at 
the day school, 104 at the Sunday school, and 54 at 
Burnett’s school according to parochial figures.' The 
national enquiry of the same year recorded five daily 
schools, the largest supported by the How charity and 
having 46 pupils out of a total of 115.* In 1835 there 
were 103 at the Sunday school, 146 at the Church day 
school, 50 at Burnett’s, and c. 96 at eight other 
schools.*® In 1847 the National school had 53 children 
attending on Sundays and weekdays and 52 on Sun- 
days only.* In 1858 the discipline was said by a 
diocesan inspector to be kind and gentle and Scripture 
and catechism carefully taught but general instruction 
was limited.” 

By 1846 there was a day and Sunday school at East 
Huntspill, supported by the rector,° and in the follow- 
ing year the day school had 60 children.’ A new 
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schoolroom was built in 1855,° and by 1861 it was 
also associated with the National Society.’ 

A school board was formed for the whole parish in 
1875.'° The board leased the West Huntspill school 
buildings, which were extended in 1876.'' A new 
school was built at East Huntspill in 1894 and another 
at West Huntspill in 1897.'* In 1903 the average 
attendance at the former was 110 and at the latter 
195.'° East Huntspill school ceased to take seniors in 
1931; in 1991 the average number of pupils on the 
books was 63. West Huntspill school ceased to take 
seniors from 1962 and the average number of pupils on 
the books in 1992 was 132.'* 

The Burnett family continued to keep boarding 
schools in West Huntspill from the 1840s;'° a boys’ 
school was in operation until after 1866 and a girls’ 
school until 1875 or later. A second private day school 
was held at Highbridge wharf in 1872; another at 
Alstone in 1889; and a third, a kindergarten, in 
Church road c. 1900.'° 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR 


James Comer (d. 1733) left £20 to be invested for the 
poor not receiving relief, James Saunders (d. 1743) left 
£5, William Jeffery (d. 1760) £10, and Philip Henbury 
or Hembry (d. 1785) £5 for similar objects. Distribu- 
tions totalled £2 in 1786, evidently in cash.” By 1826 
the capital endowments of all four charities seem to 
have been lost but bread was distributed in their name 
from the parish stock. James Dean (d. 1803) left £20, 
the interest to be distributed equally to 20 people not 
on parish relief, and the sum of 20s. was distributed in 
1826 as directed.'* In 1840 attempts were being made 
to ensure continuation of payments.” 

Joseph Jeffery (d. 1827) left £200, the interest to be 
distributed to people in need; John Cripps (d. 1854) 
the interest on £30 for clothing distribution; and Maria 
Saunders (d. 1871) the interest on £200 for blankets.”° 
Elizabeth Jeffrey (d. 1880) left stock to distribute to the 


1 S.R.O., D/P/hun 2/6/1-6; Ann. Rep. B. & W. Dioc. Assoc. 
S.P.C.K. (1825-6), 44. 
2 Educ. Enq. Abstract, p. 809. 
3 S.R.O., D/P/hun 2/6/5. 
4 Nat. Soc. 1846-7, Inquiry, Som. 10-11; S.R.O., D/P/hun 18/ 
3/1. 
5 S.R.O., D/P/hun 18/7/1. 
6 J. B. B. Clarke, Acct. of Church Educ. among Poor (1846), 
65-6; S.R.O., D/P/hun 8/3/1. 
7 Nat. Soc. Inquiry, Som. 10-11. 
8 Date on building. 
10 Lond. Gaz. 16 Apr. 1875, 2136. 
11 S.R.O., D/P/hun 18/1/2. 
12 Dates on buildings. Designer of W. Huntspill sch. A. B. 
Cottam: Bk. of W. Huntspill (2001), 82. 


9 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861). 


poor in kind which in 1891 produced an income of £1 
4s. 4d. Two charities associated with East Huntspill, 
established by Elizabeth Cripps (trust 1866) and 
Elizabeth Oliver (trust 1878) produced nearly £10 
from stock and rent in 1891.7! 

In 1915 a scheme amalgamated those eleven cha- 
rities, together with endowments given by the Revd. 
Dr. Jeffery and Frances Northcote (will proved 1863).” 

By will dated 1898 William Charles Lake, former 
rector and dean of Durham, left a capital sum produ- 
cing in 1933 £6 15s. for distribution to widows aged 
over 60 and not on relief.**? In 1982 the charities of 
James Comer, John Cripps, James Dean, Philip 
Hembry, and Thomas How,™ together with those of 
Maria Saunders, Dean Lake, and Edith Cripps, were 
amalgamated under the name of Huntspill Consoli- 
dated Charity, and in 1995 had an income of £134.” 


13 S.R.O., C/E 4/380/202-3. 14 Ibid. C/E 4/64. 

15 Hunt & Co. Dir. Som. (1850); S.R.O., D/P/hun 2/1/6, 13. 

16 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866, 1875); Morris & Co. Dir. Som. 
(1872); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883, 1889); P.R.O., RG 9/1626; RG 
10/2389; RG 12/1886; Bk. of W. Huntspill (2001), 82. 

17 Char. Don. pp. 1060-1; 15th Rep. Com. Char. 391-2; 
charity boards in ch. 

18 15th Rep. Com. Char. 391-2. 

19 S.R.O., D/D/Va 1840. 

20 Charity boards in ch. 

21 Dig. Endowed Char, 1891, suppl. pp. 20-1. 

22 S.R.O., D/P/hun 17/5/1. 

23 Balliol coll. MS. C.19.38. 

24 Above, education. 

25 Char. Com. reg.; S.R.O., D/P/hun 17/5/3—4. 
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MIDDLEZOY 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The parish, formed in 1515, derives its name from its 
position on Sowy, the island in King’s Sedgemoor 
between the rivers Cary and Parrett.’ Its main settle- 
ment is the village of Middlezoy, with the hamlets of 
Thorngrove to the west, Moorland, beside the Parrett 
and extending into Westonzoyland, to the south-west, 
and Greylake in the north-east. It measures roughly 2.5 
km. from north to south and 3 km. from east to west 
but is highly irregular in shape principally because of 
intercommoning with Westonzoyland and Othery 
during the Middle Ages and because of allotments 
when the moors were inclosed in the late 18th century.” 
In 1757 the parish was said to measure 2,117 a.,° in 
1841, after inclosure of the moors, 2,520 a.* Alterations 
were made to the boundary with Othery in 1883, with 
Bridgwater about the same time, and with Westonzoy- 
land in 1886.° Further alterations in the 1980s reduced 
the area to 843 ha. (2,083 a.) in 1991.° 

Middlezoy village and Thorngrove share an area of 
marl of the Mercia Mudstone group which rises above 
the 24-m. (75-ft.) contour on Rowland’s, formerly 
Rawlins,’ Hill, known in the 13th century as la 
Cnolle,* the highest point on Sowy island. The marl 
forms a prominent ridge west of Middlezoy village 
which was known as Langedon in the Middle Ages’ and 
Langdon Hill in 1600'° and continues just above the 
7.5-m. (25-ft.) contour to the site of Thorngrove park'' 
and further west as a detached area beside the Parrett at 
Moorland. North, east, and south of the marl are the 
sand and gravel Burtle beds where the former arable 
fields lay. Below 5 m. (16 ft.) to the west, in Weston 
Level, Langmead, and Bennets, areas of former 
common meadow, is peat, to the south-west in Earlake 
or Willake moor,'” alluvium. Peat also lies to the north 
and north-east in King’s Sedgemoor, including Small- 
moor.’? 


1 Below, Westonzoyland, intro. This article was completed in 
2000. 
2 O.S. Map 1/50,000, sheet 182 (1974 edn.); S.R.O., tithe award; 
ibid. D/P/m.zoy 20/1/1—2; below, Westonzoyland, econ. hist. 
3 S.R.O., DD/GC 83. ArsiRs Sallis 3355 
5 S.R.O., tithe award; P.R.O., RG 11/2373; Kelly’s Dir. Som. 
(1906); Youngs, Local Admin. Units, 1. 432-3. 
6 Census, 1991. 7 S.R.O., DD/GC 85; ibid. tithe award. 
8 B.L. Add. MS. 17450, f.112. 
9 S.R.S. lix, p. 25. 10 S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 
11 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, f. 223; S.R.S. iii. 116; S.R.O., tithe award. 
12 O.S. Map 1/50,000, sheet 182 (1974 edn.); S.R.O., tithe 
award. 
13 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 295 (1984 
edn.); sheet 296 (1973 edn.). 
14 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 54. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Beer Wall, linking High Ham with Sowy across North 
moor, is generally considered to have been built in the 
late 13th century,'* but the king’s highway to Weston- 
zoyland skirting the north end of Middlezoy church- 
yard c. 1220'° suggests an established and probably 
long-distance route south-east along Fordway'® to 
Othery and thence to High Ham. That was the general 
route adopted by the Langport, Somerton, and Castle 
Cary turnpike trust in 1792 and laid out in 1826.” 
Greylake Fosse, perhaps later than Beer Wall'® and 
providing a more direct land link with Glastonbury, 
presumably always divided at the western end of the 
causeway at the hamlet of Greylake, the southern 
branch going to Middlezoy, the other direct to Wes- 
tonzoyland. That southern route had become by 1675” 
part of the route from Glastonbury to Taunton and 
Exeter which from Middlezoy village ran south of 
Langdon Hill to Thorngrove and thence via Borough 
drove across Earlake moor to the embankment beside 
the Parrett and along the embankment to Burrow- 
bridge. After the inclosure of King’s Sedgemoor in 
1800 a more direct route cut through Greylake 
hamlet and led straight to Othery.”” The Glastonbury 
— Taunton road was turnpiked by the Wells trust in 
1779 but the section from Piper’s inn in Ashcott was 
transferred to the Taunton trust in 1799.”' A toll house 
known as Blindman’s Gate was built on the Othery 
boundary and was sold in 1875.” Greylake bridge was 
built before 1801 to carry the Fosse over the drain. The 
bridge was partly rebuilt as a flat bridge in 1906.” 
Routes within the parish included New Way, recorded 
in 1308 and the route south of Langdon Hill from 
Middlezoy village to Thorngrove;** Holway, later Hol- 
loway road, leading from the church to Langdon Hill;” 
and the direct routes from Thorngrove to Westonzoy- 
land via Place drove and to Moorland on the Parrett 


15 S.R.S. lxiii, p. 501. 16 B.L. Add. MS. 17450, f. 112. 

17 J. B. Bentley and B. J. Murless, Som. Roads, i. 40; S.R.O., 
DD/GC 85; DD/X/EE 1. 

18 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 54. 

19 J. Ogilby, Britannia (1675), pl. 32. 

20 S.R.O., D/T/ta 7; D/T/wel 3; DD/GC 85; D/P/m.zoy 20/1/ 
2; S.R.S. Ixxvi, map 1822; O.S. Map 6", Som. LXII. NW. (1886 
edn.); below, Othery, intro. 

21 Bentley and Murless, Som. Roads, i. 56. 

22 P.R.O., HO 107/964; ibid. RG 9/1623; Bentley and Mur- 
less, Som. Roads, i. 56; ii. 109. 

23 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 147-8; S.R.O., Q/SO 17; 
ibid. D/RA 2/9/33. 

24 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, f.218; S.R.O., DD/GC 85. 

25 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10661; S.R.O., DD/GC 85; 
O.S. Map 6", Som. LXII. NW. (1886 edn.). 
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FIG. 39. Middlezoy parish 1846 


via Shride’s wall, possibly the Moorwall recorded in the 
mid 14th century.’ 


POPULATION 


Fifty people were fined for involvement in 1497.” There 
were said to be 52 houses in the parish in 1723° and 97 
in the 1780s.* The population continued to rise steadily 
in each decade after 1801 from 494 to a peak of 737 in 
1851. Four people emigrated to America in the first 
quarter of 1841° and a local family went to Australia in 
1853. The population fell to 681 in 1871 and to 565 in 
1881, increased to 593 in 1901, fell to 510 in 1931, and 
thereafter rose to 616 residents in 1991.° 


SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


Greylake, on the extreme eastern edge of Sowy ‘island’, 
seems to have been occupied between the Mesolithic 
and the Bronze age: the evidence includes a trackway 
running eastwards and several burials. Some Iron-Age 


1 S.R.O., D/RA 4/1/1; Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 11222-3. 
2 Fines Imposed in 1497, ed. A. J. Howard, 35. 

3 S.R.O., T/PH/ed 2. 4 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 
5 V.C.H. Som. ii. 350; Census. 6 P.R.O., HO 107/964. 
7 F. Chuk, The Som. Years, 251. 

8 V.C_H. Som. ii. 350; Census. 

9 Som. C.C. Sites and Mons Rec. 


artefacts were recovered further east. Flints have been 
found on the edge of the marsh south-east of Thorn- 
grove.’ Romano-British pottery was discovered within 
Middlezoy village.'° 

The name Middlezoy implies a Saxon settlement." 
It stood at the centre of its former arable fields, the 
largest of which separated Middlezoy and Westonzoy- 
land villages.’ The two parallel streets of the village 
run downhill from the church. At the southern end is 
a late medieval or early 16th-century cruck-framed 
house, Perhams, which has a 3-bay hall and 2-bay 
chamber end; it was altered in the 17th century.’ 
Nearby there is at least one other cruck-framed late 
medieval house, no. 36 Main Road, and several farm- 
houses dating from the 16th to 18th centuries.'* By 
the 1780s the village had extended south-west along a 
lane to Thorngrove.'” By the 1820s it had also spread 
east towards the Bridgwater road, an area known as 
Townsend.'° 


10 Ex inf. H. Jelley, 1999. 

11 Ekwall, Eng. Place-Names, 310. 

12 Below, econ. hist. 

13 S.R.O., DD/V/BWr 20.3. 

15 Ibid. DD/GC 8s. 

16 S.R.S. Ixxvi, map 1822; O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 33 (1960 
edn.). 


14 Ibid. 20.1. 


MIDDLEZOY 


Several houses along the road south-east of the church 
pre-date the 1780s when the village had 57 houses 
mainly two-storeyed of rough stone and thatch.’ Early 
houses such as Perhams and the 17th-century Shepherds 
Farm had been built with cob.” Three next to the Post 
Office, including Perhams, still have thatch. Two 18th- 
century farmhouses lay on the road west from the village 
in 1957. Several farmhouses, including no. 37 Main 
Road, were built, extended, or encased in the late 18th or 
the early 19th century. During the 19th century small, 
two-storeyed cottages in rows, detached villas, and 
farmsteads, such as the late 19th-century Northwood 
House, were built throughout the village centre; of lias 
earlier in the century and later of brick or of stone with 
brick fronts. The larger houses are late classical in style, 
for example Middlezoy House, L-plan in 1787,’ rebuilt 
in the mid 19th century, and extended west slightly later. 
In the second half of the 20th century a large number of 
detached houses were built on small individual plots. A 
small estate of bungalows and houses was begun in 
1968." 

Greylake, incorporating a word for a river,’ has a 
continuous history as a settlement from the 13th 
century.° There were two farms there from that time 
until the late 19th century’ and between five and nine 
households from the 17th to the 19th centuries.® 
Greylake House, now Greylake Farmhouse,’ is a mid 
18th-century brick-fronted stone house of two storeys 
and three bays with a tiled roof and sash windows. A 
small satellite settlement had developed south of Grey- 
lake at Smallmoor by 1851 when it had four houses but 
only two survived in 1871.'° Langacre, on the edge of 
the marsh north of the village, was recorded with one 
cottage in 1609.'! There were six houses in the 1780s." 
It grew to eight in 1851, but had begun to shrink by 
1871,'° and was abandoned in the early 20th century." 

Thorngrove, named after a former wood,” has been 
settled since the 13th century’® and comprised at least 
12 tenements in 1516.'’ There were 19 houses in 1841 
but thereafter the number declined.'* Thorngrove is 


1 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 2 Ibid. DD/V/BWr 20.1, 3. 

3 Ibid. DD/GC 85. 4 Ibid. D/DC/sedg 13/10. 

5 Probably a channel of the river Cary. Greylake passage was 
recorded in 1308: B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, f. 221. 

6 B.L. Add. MS. 17450, f.115. 

7 Ibid. Eg. MSS. 3134, ff. 161, 170; 3321, f.219; S.R.O., DD/ 
GC 83; P.R.O., RG 10/2384; O.S. Map 6", Som. LXII. NW. (1886 
edn.). 

8 S.R.O., DD/GC 83; ibid. A/AHW 37; A/AQP 35; P.R.O., 
HO 1107/1924; ibid. RG 9/1623; RG 10/2384. 

9 The former Greylake Farm to the east was demolished after 
1886: O.S. Map 6", Som. LXII. NW. (1886 edn.); O.S. Map 1/ 
25,000, ST 33 (1960 edn.). 

10 P.R.O., HO 107/1924; ibid. RG 9/1623; RG 10/2384. 

MaSeRaSe yp. 182. 

12 S.R.O., A/AQP 35; ibid. DD/GC 85. 

13 P.R.O., HO 107/1924; ibid. RG 10/2384. 

14 O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 33 (1960 edn.); Som. C. C. Sites and 
Mons. Rec.; below, econ. hist. 

15 Below, econ. hist. 

17 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 157-70. 
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18th-century, of brick with freestone quoins under a 
slate roof, and has a two-storeyed, five-bayed front 
with a parapet, bow windows, and porch. The sash 
windows have stepped voussoirs and ornamental shut- 
ters. Cutley, an isolated house near the boundary with 
Othery, was built after 1787 as a one-room cob cottage 
to which another cottage was added.'” 

The hamlet of Moorland is part of a scatter of farms 
along the north-east bank of the Parrett which was first 
named in 1516. There were 12 houses in Middlezoy 
manor there but the settlement may represent expan- 
sion of the 13th-century Kingswear as one Moorland 
tenant held land called Kingswear.”° Two new cottages 
had been built by 16007! and there were c. 15 houses 
there in the 18th and 19th centuries.27 Moorland 
House, built of red brick and pantile, is 18th-century, 
of two storeys and three bays with a one-bay wing. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


In 1315 seventeen ale sellers were in breach of the assize 
of ale and fourteen in 1364.*? An alehouse was 
recorded in 1607 and between 1620 and 1630 there 
was a licensed victualler.** There were three victuallers 
in 1674 and in 1686 three guest beds and stabling for 
six horses.” Only one licensed house was in business in 
the early 18th century*® but the Windmill inn at 
Greylake farm was recorded in 1761,” probably the 
house near Blindman’s Gate which John Bampfylde 
wanted to turn into an inn in the 1740s. The Windmill 
inn was not recorded again and probably ceased to 
trade when the road was diverted south-east.** There 
were two public houses in the village in 1851, known as 
the George and the Somerset Arms by 1871.7’ The 
Somerset Arms was kept in 17th-century premises, 
probably a former farmhouse, but was rebuilt in 
1926 as a smaller building and closed after 1947. 
The George remains open. It is a two-storeyed, three- 
bayed, 18th-century house with an elliptical archway. 

A revel was held on 3 July in the 1780s.*' There was a 
seven-year friendly society in 1879.” 


18 P.R.O., HO 107/964, 1924; ibid. RG 9/1623; RG 10/2384; 
O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 33 (1960 edn.); Som. C. C. Sites and 
Mons. Rec. 

19 S.R.O., DD/V/BWr 20.2; DD/GC 85. 

20 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 157-70; S.R.S. v. 19-20, 174. 

21 S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 

22 Ibid. A/AQP 35; P.R.O., HO 107/964, 1924; ibid. RG 9/ 
1623; RG 10/2384. 

23 P.R.O., SC 2/200/56; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10770. 

24 S.R.O., Q/SR 3/103; Q/RLa 3, 33. 

25 Ibid. Q/RLa 10/1; P.R.O., WO 30/48. 

26 S.R.O., Q/RLa 10/5—6, 10; ibid. DD/HYD 27; DD/LTR, box 3. 

27 Ibid. DD/GC 83, 86. 

28 Ibid. DD/S/WH 269; above, this section. 

- 29 S.R.O., DD/X/RO 1; P.R.O., HO 107/1924; RG 9/1623; 
RG 10/2384; RG 11/2723; RG 12/1882; P.O. Dir. Som. (1866); 
Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883). 

30 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1939); S.R.O., A/AGH 1/229; ibid. D/R/ 
bw 22/1/15; O.S. Map 6", Som. LXII. NW. (1886 edn.); datestone. 

31 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

32 M. Fuller, W. Country Friendly Soc. 135, 162. 
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MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES 


MIDDLEZOY MANOR 


Middlezoy formed part of Glastonbury abbey’s Sowy 
manor until the Dissolution.’ It was farmed directly by 
the Crown’ until 1547 when what was called Mid 
with Westonzoyland and Othery 


dlezoy 


manors, was granted in fee to Edward Seymour, duke 


manor, 


of Somerset.’ It returned to Crown POSSESSION ON the 
duke’s 


sernardine Granado, who sublet to Thomas Moore, a 


attainder in 1552 and was leased for 41 years to 
Taunton merchant.” It is probable that Granado died 
c. 156% when the manor was granted in fee to Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester, who in 1570 sold it with 
Westonzoyland manor to (Sir) Edward Dyer.’ Dyer 
died heavily in debt in 1607, and in 1613 Middlezoy 
and Othery manors were sold by Sir Edward’s nephew 
Edward Dyer and the latter's father-in-law Bostock 
Fuller jointly to Thomas Warre and Edward ‘Tynte.” 
Thomas Warre agreed with Tynte to exchange his 
half share in Othery for Tynte’s half share of Mid 
dlezoy, but the agreement was not then carried out and 
Warre’s death in 1617 was followed by a legal challenge 
from ‘Tynte. Agreement was reached between him and 
Richard Warre, Thomas Warre’s brother and guardian 
of his son and heir, also Thomas,’ Richard claimed 
ownership of the former Tynte share, and the younger 
Thomas came into possession of his father’s share in 
1638." Thomas, with his son also Thomas, sold his 
share to Robert Burridge in 1664.” Robert (d. 6. 1675) 
was followed by his son John, who sold to George 
surton of Stogumber in 1741. Burton was dead by 
1736, leaving an only child Sarah, wife of Alexander 
Glasse (d. ¢. 1746). In 1745 she left her estate to her 
brother-in-law John Glasse for sale, and in 1746 it was 
bought by William Moore. He held 280 a. in 1757.'° 
William died in 1768, and it passed from his widow 
in 1792 to William’s nephews Hill and William Dawe. 
Under a partition of the estate in 1804 the land passed 


1 Below, Westonzoyland manor, 

21, & P, Hen, VT, xx (1), p. $185 xxi (2), p. 9350, 

4 Cal, Pat. 1§47=8, 119, 122—4 

4 Ibid, 1566-9, p. 76; P.R.O., FH 124/45 ibid, C 4/18/27; C 142/ 
149, nO. 74, 

§ Cal, Pat, 1566=9, p. 76) 1569=72, p. 143; 5.B.0,, DD/GC 94, 

6 P.R.O., CP 2§/2/446/11 Jas. | Trin, 

7 SRS. lkvil, p. 153) 5.2RLO., DD/PR §4; DD/S/WE 18, 288, 

8 P.RLO., C 60/548, no, 14, 

9 5.2O., DD/HYD 24 

10 Ibid, 27-8; DD/GC #4, 

11 Ibid, DD/HYD 27, 41, 54) ibid, O/REL 49/11; V.CLH, Som, 
Vi. 57, 

12 SRO, tithe award; ibid, DD/MKG 24; P.O, Dir, Som, (1866), 

14 V.CLHL Som, vi, 64) 5,.2.0., DD/MKG 24, 

14 S.R.S. lxvil, p. 77) $.R.0.,, DD/SAS (C/77) 28; P.R.O., 
© 4/462/14, 

1§ §.R.0., DD/GC §6; DD/PR §45 V.C.H. Som, vi, 212, 


to Hill who died in 1820 leaving a son, also Hill, who 
was succeeded in 1451 by his nephew the Revd. Hill 
Dawe.'' The estate had been acquired by Richard 
Meade King by the following year and he sometimes 
claimed to be lord of Middlezoy.’* Richard (d, 1887) 
was succeeded by his son Lt, Col, W. O, Meade King 
(d, 1914). Sir William Meade King, son of the last, sold 
his estate between 1914 and 1919,'’ 

Richard Warre (d. by 1649) was followed in succes- 
sion by his grandson John (d. 1669),"* by John’s son Sir 
Francis (d, 1718), and by Francis’s daughter Margaret 
(d. 1758), wife of John Bampfylde.’” Copplestone 
Warre Bampfylde, son of Margaret and John, was 
considered to be the chief of the four lords of the 
manor in the 17808, perhaps because he owned about 
half the parish.'” Bampfylde (d. 1791) left his estate to 
his nephew John Tyndale, who added the name 
Warre.'’ He divided and sold the estate in 1815!" and 
part was bought by Richard Meade King."” 


OTHER ESTATES 


In 1189 William son of Wulgar held a freehold estate of 
2 virgates of Glastonbury abbey for 135. 4d.’? The same 
estate may have been held by the Lady Sara in the mid 
13th century.’' Probably the same was held in 1308 by 
Adam le Hyre,’” by his widow Margaret in 1327,”’ and 
by his son William (fl. 1333).’* William appears to 
have been succeeded by his daughter Joan (fl. 1382), 
wife of John Brent, and Joan gave the rents of her 
tenants to her daughter Elizabeth, wife of Hugh 
Strode.”” The land passed to John Brent, son of 
Joan,” and it descended like the Brent estate in 
Cossington’’ to John ‘Trethek who, in 1440, granted 
it to Richard Strode, son of Elizabeth and Hugh." It 
had passed to Richard’s son William (d, 1499) by 1454 
when it was described as a manor,”” 

In 1516 William’s widow Alice was holding both 
that estate and another former freehold which may be 


16 5.ILO., AJAQP. 45; ibid, DD/GC 83, 

17 V.C.H. Som. vi, 22; §.R.0., DD/AS 1, 

14 S5,.R.O,, DD/GC 94; ibid, O/REL 40/11. 

19 Above, this section, 

20 Surveys of Glastonbury, ed, Stacy, 146. 

21 5.28: V, 20, 

22 BL. Eg. MS, 3321, £215, 

23 §.,0,, DD/TB 20/4; §.K.5. 11, 117, 

24 S.RO., DD/TB 20/4; Longleat Ho,, Longleat MS, 10652. 

25 5.R.O,, DD/TB 20/4; V.C.H. office, Taunton, Pole MS, 
2654, 

20 SRS. xxvi. Ot. (gives John le Eyre in error for Joan); 
Collinson, Hist, Som, iii, 445; V.C.EL office, Taunton, Pole MS, 
§25, 2402, 

27 Above, Cossington, manor, 

28 S.DN.Q, xX. 269670; Devon R.O., 152M/78/5, 

29 Cal, Close, 1454661, 29) P.R.O,, C 142/14, no, 69. 

40 BL, ig, MS. 9154) £145. 
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traced back to a half virgate held in 1236 by Eve of 
Middlezoy' and probably later by Robert of Middle- 
zoy.” In 1263 Thomas son of Robert of Middlezoy 
acquired from Joan, sister of Robert and wife of Hugh 
le Rous, four messuages and a virgate in Middlezoy and 
Westonzoyland to hold of them and Joan’s heirs in 
return for two messuages and 18 a. and a release of his 
inheritance in Sowy from his grandmother Eve of 
Sowy.’ Hugh and Joan later entered Eve’s holding 
freely in return for a release of inclosures in the 
moors to the abbot of Glastonbury. Joan’s estate 
probably passed to her daughter Sibyl, wife of Nicholas 
of Sowy.* In 1280 Constance, widow of Thomas, 
claimed dower against Nicholas, son of Godfrey of 
Sowy, who held the half virgate.” In 1308 Godfrey, son 
of Nicholas of Sowy, held a messuage and two virgates 
from Glastonbury abbey by knight service and 6s. rent.° 
He acquired further land from Ralph of Langstock mill 
and his wife Joan of Greinton before 1309 when he 
released it to Sir Nicholas of Langland, probably in 
trust, and sold him his corn and animals. Nicholas gave 
the land, together with half the virgate which Hugh le 
Rous and his wife had given to Thomas of Middlezoy, 
to John of Yeovil, who appears to have acted as the 
abbey’s trustee in acquiring land in Middlezoy.’ In 
1310 Godfrey granted a messuage and 96 a. in Mid- 
dlezoy and Westonzoyland to John of Yeovil, who 
obtained licences to alienate the estate to Glastonbury 
abbey but leased it back to Godfrey and his second wife 
Maud for their lives.” Godfrey was dead by 1325 
leaving a son William, and in 1330 and 1338 Godfrey’s 
daughter Joan and widow Maud released their rights.’ 
Sowy family property may have formed part of the 
reversions of eight houses and over 12 a. acquired by 
the abbey c. 1349.'° 

In 1339 William of Sowy, as son and heir of Godfrey, 
did homage to the abbot for an estate of one and a half 
virgate.'’ William’s son John may have made a further 
gift to the abbey.'* John of Sowy’s house formed part of 
Middlezoy manor in 1516’ and the estate was then 
held by the Strode family."* 

The Strode estates descended like Stringston manor 
in the family,'” who paid the ancient rent to Middlezoy 
manor until 1600 or later,'® although Sir Robert Strode 


1 S.R.S. vi. 94. 2 Ibid. v. 20. 
3 Ibid. vi. 194-5; lix, p. 213. Eve gave a 2s. rent charge on 
Middlezoy to Athelney abbey: ibid. xiv, p. 185. 
4 Ibid. lxiii, pp. 498-500. 
5 Ibid. xliv. 304; B.L. Add. MS. 17450, f. 113. 
6B.L. Eg. Ms. 3321, f.215; S.R-S. lxiii, p. 507. 
7 S.R.S. xiii, pp. 505-6. 
8 Ibid. lix, p. 217; Cal. Pat. 1307-13, 293; 1321—4, 350. 
9 S.R.S. lxiii, pp. 511-13. 
10 Cal. Pat. 1348-50, 356. 
HiS.Reo, XXVI, 91. 
12 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10652, 11222. 
13 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 157. 
14 P.R.O., SC 6/Hen. VIII/3163; B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.145; 
S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 
15 V.C.A. Sort. Vi. 173. 
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(d. 1616) claimed to hold his manor in free socage.'” It 
appears to have passed to Sir Richard Strode, former 
husband of Robert’s deceased daughter Catherine, who 
with his father Sir William sold it to Robert Burridge in 
1661 and it descended with the main manor.'* 

John Brent had a house in 1400.'? A ‘mansion’ house 
was recorded in 1582”° and may be the ‘ancient 
mansion’ known as Middlezoy Farm in the 1780s half 
a mile from the church.”' It was not recorded again. 

Adam of Middlezoy granted a house between the 
churchyard and the highway with one virgate for 35. 
rent payable to Glastonbury abbey to William Dacus, 
who held it in 1189.” William sold it to Henry Carter, 
probably c. 1227 when Henry secured quitclaims to the 
land from Edulf son of Richard and from Rikilda, 
daughter of Ralph le Noble and granddaughter of 
Richard Croyde who had held it formerly.”” Henry or 
a namesake continued to hold the virgate until 1264 
when Elias Belde, tenant of William de Bolevill and his 
wife Eve claimed it, apparently unsuccessfully.** Henry 
was dead by 1268 leaving a son William but having 
granted his estate to Hugh le Rous.*? Adam son of 
Richard sued for the estate but Hugh bought a 
quitclaim from him.”° 

Hugh was dead by 1268 having apparently divided 
his Middlezoy estates between Sibyl, probably his 
daughter, on her marriage to Nicholas son of Godfrey 
of Sowy,” and the abbey, which probably absorbed it 
into the main manor. Hugh’s son and heir John le 
Rous released his claim in favour of the abbey and 
Hugh’s widow Joan released her dower c. 1272 when 
she granted land at Thorngrove to the abbey.”* In 1273 
that estate was given to the abbey almoner and in 1331 
a rent charge on it to the chamberlain.” The almoner’s 
estate was absorbed into his Shapwick rectory later 
known as the manor of Shapwick and Moorlinch.”” 

William Clifton (d. 1564) held an estate described as 
Middlezoy manor. He was succeeded by his son John 
(d. 1593) and grandson Gervase, Lord Clifton 
(d. 1618), but subsequent descent is uncertain.*' In 
1705 a manor of Middlezoy was held by Florence 
Andrew, widow, and Solomon Andrew.” Solomon 
was succeeded by his daughter Sarah, wife of Ambrose 
Rhodes the younger, who settled it in 1731 on himself, 


16 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.145; S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 

17 PaO) Ga 42) 5350.13. 

18 V.C.H. Som. iii. 138; P.R.O., CP 25/2/480/12 & 13 Chas. II 
Hil.; S.R.O., DD/HYD 28; above, this section. 

IG SERS, 26.0, sy 20 S.R.O., T/PH/vch 65. 

21 Ibid. A/AQP 25. 

22 S.R.S. lxiii, p. 501; Surveys of Glastonbury, ed. Stacy, 136. 

23 S.R.S. vi. 50.; lxili, pp. 501-2. 

24 Ibid. v. 20; xi, pp. 124, 359. 

25 Ibid. Ixiii, p. 497. 26 Ibid. p. 502. 

27 Above, this section. 28 S.R.S. lxiii, pp. 497-8, 500-1. 

29 Ibid. lxiv, pp. 712, 715; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10730. 

30 S.R.O., DD/SG 7, 23-4, 28-9, 32; DD/CWC.bw 21; below, 
Shapwick, manors. 

31 S.R.O., DD/PM 5/4/7; V.C.H. Som. iv. 114. 

32 P.R.O., CP 25/2/987/4 Anne Trin. 
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Sarah, and their son Ambrose Andrew Rhodes 
(d. 1800). The last left the manor to his friend General 
John Barclay of the Marines.' Barclay (d. 1823) left it to 
his children John (d. 1835), Honoria (d. 1838), and 
Eliza (d. 1833). The estate was sold in 1840.” There was 
no further reference to lordship. 

The fee-farm rent for Middlezoy manor was granted 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 


Sowy manor was centred on Westonzoyland.° In 1189 
one Middlezoy tenant held two virgates and another one 
for rent to Sowy manor only. There were 18 half- 
virgaters, who owed ploughing, harrowing, reaping, 
and carrying, and a week’s work in the summer, 2 7-a. 
tenants and 13 5-a. tenants who owed fewer works. 
There were also 2 ferlingers and 4 tenants holding fewer 
than 5 a. who owed no work although the tenant of a 
meadow owed salt. Two cranes were due from tenants at 
Greylake.’ By c. 1240 there were 15 half-virgaters in 
Middlezoy, with another half virgate in hand, 8 ferlin- 
gers, 12 5-a. tenants, and 7 holding 2% a. or less. There 
were 3 cottars each holding 5 a. and a tenement at 
Greylake which paid a crane. Most had parcels of 
meadow nearby, including Bennet and Langmead, 
which they rented separately.® In 1268 197 a. in Lang- 
mead and Bennet owed hay or corn tithes to the vicar 
which implies that some meadow was ploughed.’ In 
1302 there was c. 100 a. at Greylake which had been 
inclosed for meadow and pasture.'” Holdings appear to 
have been divided by 1308 when there were only 5 half- 
virgaters but 29 ferdellers, also known as ferlingers, one 
of whom held over 40 a., and 25 5-a. tenants, most of 
whom held additional land, including two who had over 
30 a. There were 23 other tenants with up to 12 a. of land 
and many parcels of overland. Works for the half- 
virgaters were onerous and included 20% a. of ploughing 
and carrying 42 cartloads of hay each, but many tenants 
owed no works.'' In 1370 tenants were presented for 
tying draught animals on Middlezoy field, in 1373 for 
letting pigs into the field, '* and in 1387 for not coming to 
ricking and other work and for mowing badly."* 

In 1516 on Glastonbury’s estate at Middlezoy there 
were 5 half-virgate and 33 ferling holdings including 
several at Moorland and Thorngrove. Although listed 
as 5-a. holders, 44 other tenants held varying amounts 


1 S.R.O., DD/X/RO 1; DD/GC 83; ibid. Q/REl 39/11; 
Ugbrooke Ho., Clifford MSS. 111/1/36; D.N.B. 

2 S.R.O., DD/X/RO 1; DD/SAS (C/549); ibid. Q/REI 39/11; 
ibid. tithe award. 

3 S.R.S. xxviii. 85; li, p. 260; V.C.H. Som. iii. 153. 

4 §.R.O., DD/PR 54. 5 Ibid. DD/MKG 28. 

6 Below, Westonzoyland, econ. hist. 

7 Surveys of Glastonbury, ed. Stacy, 136-8. 


8 S.R.S. v. 18-21, 30-2. 9 Ibid. lix, p. 25. 
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to Lady Denise Hext before 1633 and used by her to 
endow an almshouse in Somerton.’ However, it was 
later said that part of the rent had been held by 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Basset, in 1655 and 
passed through several hands before being sold to John 
Bampfylde in 1735.’ A sale of land in 1919 required 
purchasers to redeem the rent on each lot. 


of land and some had more than one holding, but 
more than half had 5 a. or less and at least 26 tenants 
were neifs.'* By 1600 there were 102 holdings, of which 
66 were at Middlezoy, 17 at Moorland, 14 at Thorn- 
grove, and 5 at Greylake. Thirty-nine holdings had over 
20 a., including two over 50 a., one of which was an 
amalgamation of three tenements. There were propor- 
tionately more larger holdings in the hamlets, and five 
new landless cottages had been built recently at Mid- 
dlezoy and two at Moorland. The names of 11 neifs 
were recorded. The tenants’ duties were the mainte- 
nance of Lake and Burrough or Burrow walls and 
Greylake Fosse. Two tenants owed church scot 
hens.’° On the Strode manor in 1582 there were 16 
tenements of which two were outside the parish in 
Stawell, one was overland arable, and of the rest only 
four had more than 20 a. Meadow was still held in 
several and all tenants had unlimited common pasture 
in Sedgemoor and West moor. There was a new cottage 
on one holding.'® 

In 1565 the farmer of the main manor, Thomas 
Moore, was accused of pulling down houses, cutting 
timber trees, and taking over £2,750 in fines and 
heriots. One tenant had been required to give 20 bu. 
of malt as part of his fine.'” In 1627 tithe was due on 
bees, saffron, onion, garlic, apples, pears, and all fruit 
from gardens and orchards.'* A farmer c. 1630 had 
three yokes for oxen and a bay mare."” 

In 1638 up to 1,000 a. was moor, much of it used as 
meadow, including Earlake, shared between Middlezoy 
and Othery and Bennets Long Drove lying between 
Middlezoy and Westonzoyland. Despite plans for 
draining and inclosing Sedgemoor during the early 
17th century it is possible that drainage had deterio- 
rated compared with the late 13th century when 
Bennet was valuable meadow.” Part of Sedgemoor 
was known as Middlezoy plain in 1672 and was used 
to pasture sheep.”’ 


10 Ibid. p. 230. 11 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, ff. 215-26. 
12 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10644, 11182. 

13 Ibid. 11212. 

14 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 146-70. 
15 S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 

17 P.R.O., LR 2/256, f. 305. 

19 Ibid. D/D/Cd 191. 

20 P.R.O., LR 2/202, ff. 255-68; S.R.S. v. 30-2. 
21 S.R.O., Q/SR 116/16. 


16 Ibid. T/PH/vch 65. 
18 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 191. 
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Geese were also kept on Sedgemoor; a farmer at 
Greylake kept 100 geese for their feathers before 1676 
and c. 200 were driven away to Nythe in Greinton in 
1681.' By 1691 56 a. of arable had been turned into 
meadow or pasture.’ In 1701 tithes of hay and fruit 
from both orchards and hedgerows were still paid in 
kind. At least 16 a. of meadow was due to be 
ploughed.’ In the 1720s tithes were paid on crops of 
oats, wheat, beans, peas, barley, and pears. In 1731 
payments were made for pasturing 1,900 Dorset 
sheep.* 

In 1723 no holdings over 50 a. were recorded on the 
manor and only 21 over 20 a. but some tenants held 
two or three. There were said to be 52 houses and 
cottages, all with unlimited rights of common in 
Sedgemoor.” Some exchanges of land took place 
between landowners in the mid 18th century® but 
most arable lay in Middlezoy field”? known as the East 
field by 1757, although mainly north or north-east of 
the village, and covering 500 a. There were smaller 
open fields at Langdon to the west and Southam in the 
south, giving a total of 660 a. of arable shared between 
the various estates. Of a total of 185 holdings only 37 
were Over 20 a., no farms were over 50 a., and only a 
few people held more than one. Many of the larger 
holdings were at Thorngrove. There was 12 a. of 
encroachment on Sedgemoor including seven cottages, 
presumably the hamlet at Langacre.* Piecemeal inclo- 
sures were made later in the 18th century but not of the 
best land; general inclosure was considered desirable 
because the arable was under constant tillage. Despite 
being badly farmed in the 1780s the land produced fine 
wheat, beans, barley, and clover but no turnips were 
grown.’ Some houses including several at Moorland 
were in bad condition or had fallen down and at least 
one tenant was allowed to take down a house when 
amalgamating holdings. One woman at Moorland was 
said to make a remarkable quantity of cider.'° In 1792 a 
withy bed was recorded and a withy boiler served as a 
boundary marker." 

In 1795, under an Act of 1791, 99 allotments in 
Sedgemoor were awarded to Middlezoy in lieu of 
common rights but four of the houses for which 
claims were made were down and three others had 
been converted to barns.'* The remaining open land in 
the parish, 551 a. of common pasture and c. 500 a. of 
arable, were inclosed in 1800-1 under an Act of 1798. 


1 Ibid. D/D/O1 30; ibid. Q/SR 148/53-4. 

2 Ibid. DD/X/REE 1. 3 Ibid. DD/SAS PR 374. 
4 Ibid. D/D/Cp 6. 5 Ibid. T/PH/ed 2. 
6 Ibid. DD/GC 17. 7 Ibid. Q/SR 118/102. 
8 Ibid. DD/GC 83; O.S. Map 6", Som. LXII. NW. (1886 edn.). 
9 S.R.O., DD/GC 84; ibid. A/AQP 35. 
10 Ibid. DD/GC 55, 84. 
12 Ibid. DD/HYD 28; ibid. Q/RDe 116. 
13 Ibid. DD/UK 5; ibid. Q/RDe 75. 
14 Ibid. DD/HYD 54. 
15 List & Index Soc. 190, p. 204. 
16 P.R.O., HO 107/1924; ibid. RG 10/2384. 


11 Ibid. 94. 
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Allotments were made to c. 70 tenants, some of whom 
had several holdings. A tithe composition was made at 
the same time affecting 181 holdings, but many of 
those were cottages and many tenants leased several 
holdings. Apart from land in hand, the largest single 
holding was only 58 a.'* By 1804 the tenements on the 
Dawe estate were rack rented, one tenant holding 
nearly 120 a., over half arable. Two houses had been 
converted to barns.'* 

In 1801 wheat was produced on 234 a., barley on 
145 a., and beans, peas, potatoes, oats, and rape on the 
rest of a total of 579 a.'° A poulterer and a dairyman 
were recorded in 1851 and 1871.'° Despite inclosure 
most holdings remained very small during the 19th 
century. Of 37 listed in 1851 only 13 were over 50 a., 
but those included a 530-a. farm at Thorngrove, an 
amalgamation of holdings of a father and son. Only 56 
labourers were employed, on 16 farms, which may 
account for the fact that large numbers of paupers were 
recorded, one of whom took in a further five as 
lodgers.'’ There had been almost no change in size of 
holdings by 1871 when only 14 out of 71 holdings had 
more than 50 a., but 23 farms offered employment to 
71 labourers.'® 

In 1891 a number of people were described as hay 
cutters and trussers'” and by 1905 2,009 a. was grass- 
land; arable covered 530 a.*° Farms remained small in 
the early 20th century, having scattered fields and 
keeping dairy cows and pigs.*' The wheat fields 
between Middlezoy and Othery were said in 1932 to 
produce crops of wheat, barley, beans, and roots.”* In 
1939 there was only one recorded farm with over 
150 a. but agriculture provided the only local 
employment.” 


WOODLAND 


Thorngrove wood was used for pannage and pasture in 
the 13th century but great oaks survived there.” It was 
later converted into a small park, possibly by the early 
14th century.”° By 1516 it was in closes.” 


MILLS 


There was a windmill on Langdon in 1305 which was 
farmed in 1308.7 A second mill was built before 
1330, and Abbot Monington, 1342-75, was said to 
have built a new windmill.*° There was still a windmill 
on Langdon in 1516. A horsemill and the site of an 


17 Ibid. HO 107/1924. 

18 Ibid. RG 10/2384. 19 Ibid. RG 12/1882. 
20 Statistics supplied by the then Bd. of Agric. 1905. 

21 S.R.O., C/C 43/2; ibid. DD/MKG 28; DD/QK 138. 

22 Ibid. D/P/lanf 23/4. 23 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1939). 
24 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/229. 

25 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11273; S.R.S. lxiii, p. 500. 

26 BL, Ee MS 33202235) S Ros ed 1s 

27 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 158. 

28 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11215; B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, f. 226. 
29 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10652, 10656, 10761. 

30 Cambridge, Trinity Coll., Western MS. R.5.16, f. 8. 
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ancient but unspecified mill were by then let to a 
tenant.’ In 1535 two millers were presented for over- 
charging’ and two windmills were recorded in 1600, 
one near Thorngrove and the other, described as newly 
erected, nearby.’ Three millers, all women, were 
accused of taking excess toll in 1622.* Two separate 
mills appear to have existed in 1787° but only the mill 
near Thorngrove was recorded on the manor? and it 
was the only one in use in 1800.’ It is said to have 
worked until c. 1885 and was a stone tower mill which 
had 19th-century iron gear.® 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


A claypit was recorded in the 13th century.’ A tiler or 
hellier was pardoned in 1401'° and a quarry was 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Middlezoy had its own halimote jury by the mid 13th 
century” and was a separate tithing.*’ The vill was 
responsible, separately or with its neighbours, for main- 
taining the moor walls.** In 1366 the vill had its own 
hayward and horsekeeper and there was another horse- 
keeper for Moorland.*’ Few records survive for post- 
medieval courts for Middlezoy although courts were 
kept until 1828 or later. In 1565 tenants complained 
that the farmer of the manor held four courts a year 
instead of the accustomed two.” A court book for 1582 
survives for the Strode manor’ and suit of court was 
demanded of a tenant on that estate in 1734.7 

The butts lay north of the church and a field north- 
west of the village was known as Bullstake in 1787.” 
The pound was recorded in 1757.” 

Middlezoy had two chapel wardens by the mid 14th 
century.” Churchwardens paid for birdscaring and 
maintaining drainage from the late 17th century or 
earlier. They also gave alms to travellers, c. 120 in 1677 
and 54 seamen in 1685.°' They maintained the stocks 
in 1815. By 1840 one warden was appointed by the 
vicar the other by the vestry.*? There are no surviving 
records for the overseers of the poor until 1800 but 
four overseers were appointed in 1798.** Poor relief in 


1 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 148, 163. 

2 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 5816. 

3 S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 

5 Ibid. DD/GC 85. 

6 Ibid. DD/SAS PR 374; DD/GC 84, 86; ibid. T/PH/ed 2. 

7 Ibid. D/P/m.zoy 20/1/1-2. 

8 S.R.S. lxxvi, map 1822; O.S. Map 6", Som. LXII. NW. (1886 
edn.); P.R.O., HO 107/1924; ibid. RG 9/1623; RG 10/2384; RG 
11/2373; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883); Som. C. C. Sites and 
Mons. Rec. 

9 S.R.S. Ixiil, p. 505. 10 Cal. Pat. 1401-5, 10. 

11 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 147. 12 P.R.O., E 315/420, f. 54v. 

13 O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 33 (1960 edn.); Som. C. C. Sites and 
Mons. Rec.; $.C.C. Devt. Plan (1964), 162. 

14 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 161. 15 S.D.N.Q. xiii. 277-8. 

16 P.R.O., HO 107/964, 1924. 17 Ibid. RG 9/1623. 

18 Kelly’s Dir. Som, (1883, 1906). 


4 Ibid. DD/S/BT 1/1. 
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recorded in 1516,'' but by c. 1540 there were said to 
be no quarries.'* Sand was dug at Smallmoor near 
Greylake in the early 20th century and on over 3 a. 
south of the village at Cutley.”” 

There was a boatman at Moorland in 1516" and a 
weaver was recorded in 1619.'° A basketmaker and a 
saddler were named in 1841 and three basketmakers at 
Thorngrove in 1851. Only one shopkeeper was 
recorded in 1841 but there were two grocers in 
1851'° and four by 1861 together with a draper and 
general shopkeeper.'”? In 1883 there were only two 
grocers and another shopkeeper.'* In 1947 there were 
three general shops, a post office, a butcher, an under- 
taker, a radio repairer, and a garage but in 1979 only a 
shop and post office remained in business."” 


kind included potatoes and cabbages in the early 19th 
century. The overseers were also responsible for paying 
the bills for drainage and road works” but by the 1820s 
the highway surveyors levied their own rate.*° The 
vestry, meeting by 1750, was responsible for appoint- 
ing constables and a doctor to attend the poor, and 
supervising the maintenance of the moor walls and 
highways.*’ The vestry clerk was paid by the overseers 
in the 1830s.°° 

The poorhouse recorded in 1776 was formerly the 
church house. The parish took a lease of it in 1796. It 
was maintained in 1839 and 1849 but was given up in 
4858." 

Middlezoy formed part of the Bridgwater poor-law 
union from 1836 and from 1894 was part of Bridg- 
water rural district. That was absorbed into Sedgemoor 
district in 1974.*° 

There was a resident police constable in 1861 and 
1881.) 


DRAINAGE 


In the Middle Ages the vill was responsible for a wall 
called La Verye or Moorwall, possibly the later Shride’s 
wall. Two men, four in 1352, were keepers or super- 


19 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/229. 

20 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10682-3. 

21 Ibid. 5814, 5816; S.R.O., DD/X/WBB 49. 

22 Below, this section (drainage). 

23 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11181. 

24 P.R.O., SC 2/200/1; S.R.O., DD/X/REE 1; D/P/m.zoy 9/1/2. 

25 P.R.O., LR 2/256, f. 304. 26 S.R.O., T/PH/vch 65. 

27 Ibid. DD/GC 17. 28 Ibid. 85. 

29 Ibid. 83. 30 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11224. 

31 S.R.O., D/P/m.zoy 9/1/2. 32 Ibid. 4/1/2. 

33 Ibid. D/D/Va 1840. 34 Ibid. D/P/m.zoy 9/1/2. 

35 Ibid. 13/2/1. 36 Ibid. 14/5/2. 

37 Ibid. 9/1/1-3. 38 Ibid. 13/2/3. 

39 Ibid. 4/1/2, 5/1/1, 9/1/3, 13/2/1; DD/GC 84; below, 
church. 

40 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 671, 673, 676. 

41 P.R.O., RG 9/1623; RG 11/2373. 
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visors. In 1348 two men were presented for illegally 
cutting wood to repair the wall.' The upkeep of Grey- 
lake Fosse with its drainage ditches and bridges was the 
responsibility of the local manors in the 14th century 
and of adjoining parishes in the 17th. It was often 
submerged, possibly because it caused flooding by 
penning water on its east side, and it was regularly in 
need of repair.” In 1370 Middlezoy was ordered to 
provide two supervisors of Greylake Way, one of 
whom was amerced in 1373 following flooding.® It 
also shared with Othery and Westonzoyland the 


CHURCH 


ORIGINS, PATRONAGE AND ENDOWMENT 


Middlezoy was a chapelry of Sowy parish’ with its own 
churchyard and chaplain in the mid 13th century.* In 
1515 Sowy was divided’ and Middlezoy thereafter was 
a separate parish with its own parish church and vicar. 
The living remained a sole vicarage, although some- 
times held in plurality with Othery,'® until 1952 when 
it was united with Othery. Since 1980 it has been 
joined with Moorlinch and its chapel at Stawell."’ 

Parish chaplains were appointed by the rectors, and 
after 1268 by the vicars, of Sowy.'* After the division in 
1515 the right of patronage lay with the lords of the 
manor until 1614.'° In 1566 the bishop of Bath and 
Wells appointed by lapse'* and from 1614 successive 
bishops were patrons until 1852 when patronage was 
transferred to the bishop of Worcester. Since 1980 the 
bishop of Worcester has the right to present at the 
second turn in three.’° 

The vicarage was worth £12 net in 1535.'° In 1655 
the minister received an augmentation of £20,'” which 
was the reputed value of the living c. 1673.'* In 1707 
the value was £22 net, mainly from land,"’ but in 1815 
was £120.° By the early 1830s the average gross 
income was said to be £185.7' In 1858 the vicarage 
was augmented with £150 from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty.” 


1 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 11179, 11222-3. 
2 Ibid. 10658, 11181; Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 54; 
Sees XXIV. 233, 
3 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10644, 11182. 
4 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 142, 171; S.R.S. xxiv. 233. 
5 S.R.S. xxviii. 310. 
6 S.R.O., D/P/m.zoy 2/1/8, 9/1/3. 
7 Below, Westonzoyland, church. 
8 S.R.S. lix, p. 25; lxiii, p. 501. 
9 Below, Westonzoyland, church. 
10 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148; Dioc. Dir. 
11 Crockford; Dioc. Dir. 
12 S.R.S. xlix, pp. 138, 400; lii, p. 29; liv, p. 176. 
13 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 119; S.R.S. lv, p. 135. 
14 Cal. Pat. 1566-9, p. 76. 
15 Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 143; Lond. Gaz. 4 Jun. 1852, 
p- 1578; Dioc. Dir. 
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upkeep of Burrow and Lake walls. In the 16th century 
responsibility passed to the parish.* The road along the 
Parrett bank was maintained by the inhabitants there, 
who in 1656 claimed that owing to the cost they were 
exempt from other highway work.’ 

Serious problems with drainage and health, includ- 
ing higher than usual numbers of burials in 1869, 
1871, and 1873, led to a report on sanitation in 
1874. At least 64 houses as well as cattle bartons and 
piggeries drained into two open ditches, one of them 
beside a row of cottages.° 


Vicarial tithes were assessed at £8 13s. 4d. in 1535. 
In 1627 the vicar took grain tithe from two areas which 
had been the sites of a house and gardens.™* The tithes 
were valued at £2 2s. 8d. in 1707, possibly because 
there was a composition for small tithes, and Easter 
offerings were worth £6.” In the 1780s tithes were paid 
mainly by composition, and most were commuted 
when the arable was inclosed in 1801.°° The charge 
was fixed by successive orders of Quarter Sessions and 
tithes were a source of dispute throughout the early 
19th century.”’ The uninclosed meadows and pastures 
continued to pay tithe by moduses until 1854 when 
vicarial tithes on 826 a. were commuted for £3 12s. 
10. 

The chaplain’s house and croft were assigned to 
Sowy vicarage in 1268.7? In 1515 there was over 28 a. 
of glebe in Middlezoy which appears to have been 
transferred to the new vicarage and was worth £4 in 
1535.” The glebe measured c. 23 a. in 1606 with two 
tenements with cottages and over 8 a. One tenement 
may have been added to the vicarage house by 1627.” 
Some exchanges of glebe land were made in 1857.” 

In 1627 the vicarage house comprised entry, hall, 
parlour, kitchen, bakehouse, and four upper chambers, 
and farm buildings included a barn, pig and poultry 
houses, stable, stall, and hayhouse.*’ By 1815 there was 
no glebe house** and in 1858-9 a two-storey house 


16 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148. 

17 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1655-6, 72. 

18 Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 143; S.R.O., D/D/Vc 24. 
19 S.R.O., D/D/Rv 1. 20 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815. 
21 Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, pp. 146-7. 

22 Livings Augmented by Q.A.B. HC 122 (1867), liv. 

23 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148. 

24 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 191. 

25 Ibid. D/D/Rv 1. 

26 Ibid. A/AQP 35; ibid. Q/RDe 75. 

27 Ibid. D/P/m.zoy 9/1/2-3. 

28 Ibid. tithe award (1852, rent charge amended 1854). 
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FIG. 40. Middlezoy 
church, interior in c. 1870 


with seven bedrooms was built to the design of Charles 
Knowles on glebe land north-west of the church.’ The 
house was sold in 1980 and the vicar lives at Othery.* 


CHURCH LIFE 


Walter Rawlins, instituted in 1540, was deprived for 
marriage in 1554. He had been restored by 1563 and 
was resident, although he was of moderate learning and 
was not licensed to preach.* Paul Rawlins, vicar 1590- 
1614, was probably a relative.’ In 1747 the vicar, John 
Richards, was a schoolmaster in Wells® and _ several 
successors were pluralists and non-resident, leaving the 
parish to curates.’ 

There were 10 communicants c. 1780° and in 1815 
one Sunday service, alternately morning and afternoon, 
which had been reduced to alternate Sundays by 1827 
when the curate also served Othery.? By 1840 the 
resident curate held two Sunday services and commu- 
nion was celebrated four times a year.'? The vicar was 
resident in 1873 and held monthly communions.'' An 
organ was installed in 1903.’ Two Sunday services 
continued to be held in the early 20th century and 
there were 71 Easter communicants in 1913.'° 

In 1548 there was a fraternity of Jesus with its own 
silver chalice and ornaments.'* In 1557 the church ale 
was not held according to custom.’ In 1585 pigs were 
sold in the church porch and in 1600 a man played the 
bagpipes there.'® There was a church house in 1600.'” 


2 Dioc. Dir. 
Sus OHlvs 


1 Ibid. DD/CC E 1341; D/D/Bbm 134. 

3.0.2.0. D/D/Ca 227 .SiDNOs xxv. 
Pp- 135, 167. 

4 Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 97; S.D.N.Q. xiv. 171. 

5 Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 143; Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. 
xcvi. 88; S.R.O., D/D/Rg 191. 

6 H.M.C. Wells, ii. 542. 

7 S.R.O., A/AQP 35; ibid. D/D/Vc 88; D/D/Rb 1815, 1827. 

8 Ibid. D/D/Vc 88. 9 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815, 1827. 

10 Ibid. D/D/Va 1840. 11 Ibid. 1873. 

12 Ibid. D/P/m.zoy 6/1/1. 13 Ibid. D/P/ptb 2/5/6. 

14 S.R.S. il. 45. LF rosa ©). Gal 27, 
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In 1741 it was decayed and the parish took a lease, 
undertaking to build a substantial new house, probably 
for the use of the poor."® 


CHURCH FABRIC 


Middlezoy chapel was dedicated to St. Lawrence in the 
early 13th century’ and to St. Mary in the 1540s.”° By 
1754°| the present dedication to Holy Cross had been 
adopted. Built of coursed lias rubble, it has a chancel 
and a nave with south aisle and south porch, a north 
chapel or vestry, and west tower. The nave and chancel 
were built in the early 13th century. In the 14th century 
the chancel and east end of the aisle were given 
Decorated windows” and piscinae. In the 15th century 
the aisle arcade and the west end of the aisle were 
rebuilt, and the nave and aisles were reroofed. The 
north wall was rebuilt and the north chapel was added. 
A rood screen spanned nave and aisle west of the north 
chapel: its remains stand within the chancel arch. The 
chancel arch and tower, of the Quantock type, were 
built by the end of the 15th century or in the early 
16th: the panelled arch of the tower matches that of the 
chancel and there is an unfinished fan vault. An early 
16th-century stained glass image in the south aisle, said 
to be St. Dorothy, is probably an assembly of frag- 
ments.”? The font and some bench ends, with poppy- 
heads of the 1860s, are late medieval.” 

The church was said to be in decay in 1568 and its 


16 Ibid. 73, 138. 17 Ibid. A/AHW 37. 

18 Ibid. D/P/m.zoy 5/1/1; above, local govt. 

19 S.R.S. lxili, p. 501. 

20 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. li. 128. 

21 J. Ecton, Thesaurus (1754), 25. 

22 Taunton, Som. Studies Libr., Pigott colln., drawing by 
J. Buckler, 1836; Braikenridge colln., drawing by W. W. Wheat- 
ley, 1845. 

23 Pevsner, S & W. Som. 237. The figure holds a sword: 
C. Woodforde, Stained Glass in Som. 67, 180; Som. Studies Libr., 
Braikenridge colln., drawing by W. W. Wheatley, 1845. 

24 S.R.O., D/P/m.zoy 6/3/1. Illustration above. 


MIDDLEZOY 


walls in 1586.' It remained unrepaired in 1590 and 
1600.” In the 1670s, 1703, and 1737 large areas of roof 
were tiled.* New furnishings were provided in the 17th 
century: the pulpit is dated 1606, the font has an early 
17th-century cover, the tower screen and communion 
rails are of 1679, and the communion table was 
repaired in 1695. In 1672 the church plate comprised 
a silver communion cup, a pewter flagon, and a dish.* 
On the nave floor is a brass memorial to a Frenchman 
killed at the battle of Sedgemoor in 1685. A singing loft 
of 1708 was ‘beautified’ in 1716 and repaired in 1831. 
The pulpit was reduced in size and moved forward in 
1812.° In 1825 the chancel was whitewashed inside and 
out and the window surrounds and the pillars were 
ochred.° 

In 1839 the church was in a poor state and, although 
the chancel was repaired c. 1839 and slated in 1842,’ it 
was still in a ‘disgraceful state’ in 1848 when extensive 


NONCONFORMITY 


Presbyterians are said to have seized a Baptist minister 
when he was preaching in the parish church in 1646 
and in 1672 a house was licensed for Presbyterian 
use.'° By 1669 two houses were in use by Quakers 
and one, that of Thomas Powell, was used until he 
moved to Greinton in the 1670s.'” Quakers still lived in 
the parish in the 1680s'* and a house for an unspecified 
denomination was licensed in 1689.'” 

Anabaptists were using a house from 1752 and 
Independents were meeting at Moorland in 1761.”° A 
building was licensed for worship by Independents in 
1840,°' and a chapel was built in 1845 but was not 
recorded again. There was a resident Congregationalist 
evangelist between 1881 and 1896.” 

John Wesley preached in the parish several times 
between 1744 and 1766, and Methodists were meeting 


1 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 40, 66. 

3 Ibid. D/P/m.zoy 4/1/1. 

5 Ibid. 4/1/1-2, 9/1/3. 

7 Ibid.; ibid. A/AZW 2/1, 4/2. 
8 Ibid. A/AZW 2/2, 4. 

9 Ibid. D/P/m.zoy 4/1/2, 9/1/3. 

10 Ibid. 4/1/2, 6/3/1, 9/1/3; LC.B.S. Ann. Rep. (1927); Proc. 
Som. Arch. Soc. xliii. 47. 

11 S.R.O., D/P/m.zoy 2/9/4. 

12 Ibid. 23/1. 

13 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlviii. 86. 

14 S.R.O., DD/SAS CH 16/1; D/P/m.zoy 4/1/2, 9/1/2-3. 

15 Ibid. D/P/m.zoy 2/1/1-8. 

16 V.C.H. Som. ii. 50; Crippen, Nonconf. in Som. 13; Orig. Rec. 
of Early Nonconf. ed. G. L. Turner, i. 585; Cal. S.P. Dom. 
1672, 574. 

17 Orig. Rec. of Early Nonconf. ed. G. L. Turner, 1. 585; S.R.O., 
Q/SI 125-6, 142, 145; B.L. Add. MS. 46377. 

18 S.R.S. xxv. 73, 116, 168, 280, 286. 


A, Moytal, Gil WAAL 
4 Ibid. 4/1/1. 
6 Ibid. 4/1/2. 
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repairs were needed and the removal of the singing 
gallery ordered.* It is not clear whether the repairs were 
done but the singing gallery was removed in 1848 and 
the church was stuccoed in 1849.’ In 1864 Charles 
Knowles drew up plans for refurnishing and repair, 
some of which, including work on the tower and the 
removal of the rood screen to the chancel arch, were 
carried out in 1864-6.'° Major repairs were carried out 
in 1908.'' In 1954 a 16th-century vestment chest was 
converted to an altar for the south aisle.'” 

There is a cup and cover dated 1573 by ‘I.P.’.'° There 
are six bells including one of 1608 probably by George 
Purdue, one of 1767 by Thomas Bayley of Bridgwater, 
one of 1798 by Edward or George Davis, cast from two 
bells and recast in 1907, and three of 1869 by Llewellins 
and James.'* A civil register of baptisms only was 
recovered from Othery in 1952. Marriages were 
recorded from 1668 and burials from 1697.'° 


there by 1807.”° In 1838 eight members were admitted 
on trial,* and the society averaged 6 members during 
the mid 19th century.” A Wesleyan Methodist chapel, 
said to have been built in 1847, was registered in 1861°° 
and there was a resident preacher in 1891.7” A new 
chapel was built, further west, in 1898 with seats for 
154 and remained open in 2000.” It was built of 
orange-red and yellow brick and is a simple rectangular 
building with bargeboards. The old building was 
retained until 1910 or later and was a’ private house 
in 2000.” 

An undenominational mission hall for 200 was built 
by W. Rawlinson of Taunton before 1896 and was used 
for temperance and other meetings.” It was licensed 
temporarily for Anglican worship in 1908°' and 
remained in use as a hall during the early 20th century.” 


19 S.R.O., Q/RRw 1. 

20 Ibid. The later Ebenezer chapel was in a detached part of 
Westonzoyland: below, Westonzoyland, nonconf. 

21 S.R.O., D/D/Rm 8. The minister also signed the licence for 
a chapel in High Ham: above, High Ham. nonconf. 

22 Cong. Yearbk.; A. S. Macmillan, Som. Epitaphs, 137; Rep. 
Som. Cong. Union. (1896); P.R.O., RG 11/2373; RG 12/1882. 

23 Wesley, Jnl. i. 432; ii. 24, 401; ili. 254; S.R.O, D/D/Rm 3, 5. 

24 S.R.O., D/N/tme 4/3/19. 

25 Ibid. D/N/bme 4/3/1. 

26 Ibid. 2/3/11; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906) ; O.N.S. (Birkdale), 
Worship reg. no. 13788. 

27 P.R.O., RG 12/1882. 

28 S.R.O., tithe map; ibid. D/N/bmec 4/3/11; O.N.S. (Birk- 
dale), Worship reg. no. 13788. 

29 S.R.O., D/N/bme 4/3/11; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906, 1910). 

30 Rep. Som. Cong. Union (1896); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906). 

31 S.R.O., D/P/m.zoy 2/9/2. 

32 Ibid. A/AGH 1/229; ibid. D/RA 4/1/9. 
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EDUCATION 


In 1634 the parish clerk taught reading and the 
catechism,’ and in 1662 a man was licensed to teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar.” In 1682 a 
man was licensed to teach an English school and in 
704 another man was licensed to teach in Middlezoy 
or Othery.° 
In 1819 there were two schools, one for c. 60 
children,* which may have been the Sunday school 
started by Thomas Bailey, probably in the late 18th 
century. Bailey gave a house and land which provided 
books and £3 a year for the schoolmaster. About 1825 
the master lived in the house which also accommo- 
dated 70-80 children, although only 54 attended on 
Sundays. The master’s wife, who taught 34 children 
during the week, died c. 1825 and the school seems to 
have failed.” The vestry agreed to support a school, 
presumably a Sunday school, in 1827 provided that 
farmers paid for their children over the age of 10.° In 
1833 the Sunday school, with 50 pupils, was supported 
by subscription and three day schools, two founded in 
1830-1, taught a total of 76 children at their parents’ 
expense.’ By 1847 one school was affiliated to the 
National Society and was held daily and on Sundays 
with a total of 131 children in premises later said to 
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have been built in 1843.8 The school stood in the 
middle of the village and between 1841 and 1871 was 
kept by the Pearce family who also took boarders.’ The 
school received a small endowment in 1866, probably 
for the Sunday school and a revival of Mr. Bailey’s 
gift.'° The land, 4 a. in Sedgemoor, was still part of the 
National school estate c. 1952, although the school and 
house were leased to the local authority." 

A school board was formed in 1874" and leased the 
National school premises.'* Average attendance was 70 
in 1883 although the building could accommodate 
110.'* In 1903 there were 128 children on the books, 
but attendace was poor. There were two classrooms 
and a teacher’s house. An evening school was held.’ 
Numbers fluctuated, falling to 47 in 1955 when only 
children aged between 5 and 11 attended, and there 
were 56 children on the books in 1998.'° The school 
building is later 19th century, of orange-red brick, with 
a low schoolroom attached to a two-storey teacher’s 
house. There are early and later 20th-century addi- 
tions. 

There was a schoolmistress at Moorland in 1841.'7 
In 1866 there was a private day school in the parish and 
the Pearces ran a boarding school until 1883 or later.'* 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR 


John or Thomas Avoke left £2 to the poor of the parish 
before 1590, but it was either distributed after 1594 or 
lost.’° In 1626 Richard Warre gave £2 and goods worth 
£1 12s. as a stock for the poor. It appears to have been 
lost in or before 1642.”° Thomas Bailey (d. 1792) gave 
a £1 rent charge on land in the parish to provide bread, 
and his son, also Thomas, paid the money at Christ- 
mas.” Under a Scheme of 1881 the income from 
annuities, £83 in 1993, was for the general benefit of 
the poor.” By will dated 1865 Thomas Peratt gave 


1 Ibid. D/D/Ca 297. 
2 Ibid. D/D/Ve 41. 
3 Ibid. D/D/Bs 42-3. 
4 Educ. of Poor Digest, p. 790. 
5 Ann, Rep. B. & W. Dioc. Assoc. S.P.C.K.; 11th Rep. Com. 
Char. 492. 
6 S.R.O., D/P/m.zoy 9/1/2. 
7 Educ. Enq. Abstract, p. 814. 
8 Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Som. 12-13; S.R.O., C/E 4/380/ 
259. 
9 P.R.O., HO 107/964, 1924; ibid. RG 9/1623; RG 10/2384. 
10 P.O. Dir. Som. (1866); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883); above, this 
section. 
11 Draft Scheme, Bath and Wells C. of E. Foundations. 
12 Lond. Gaz. 17 Apr. 1874, p. 2146. 


money for clothing the poor. In 1882 the charity had 
over £500 in consols and cash, and in the 1990s there 
was an income of £81.”* George Lovibond by will dated 
1887 gave over £90, the income from which was used 
to give bread to the poor at Christmas. The charity had 
ceased before 2000 when it was deregistered.* Frank 
Keirl by will of 1950, confirmed in a Scheme of 1955, 
gave money to provide ‘comforts’ for pensioners and 
other needy people in the parish. In 1993 the income 
was £13.”° 


13 S.R.O., C/E 4/380/259. 

14 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883). 

15 S.R.O., C/E 4/380/259. 

16 Ibid. 4/64. 

17 P.R.O., HO 107/964. 

18 P.O. Dir. Som. (1866); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883); P.R.O., RG 
11/2373. 

19 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 91; S.R.S. Ixxxiv. 111; $.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

20 P.R.O., C 93/18/25. 

21 11th Rep. Com. Char. 492. 

22 S.R.O., D/P/m.zoy 17/5/1; Char. Com. reg. 

23 S.R.O., D/P/m.zoy 17/5/2; Char. Com. reg. 

24 Digest of Endowed Chars., suppl. (1891), 24-5; Char. 
Com. reg. 

25 Char. Com. reg. 
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MOORLINCH 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The parish of Moorlinch, which lies on the southern 
slopes of the Polden ridge,’ may be named after its 
‘warm and pleasant’ position,” but the suffix may 
equally refer to the lynchets below the site of the 
church.* That church, on a prominent site, was 
mother church to the five chapelries of Catcott, 
Chilton Polden, Edington, Stawell, and Sutton 
Mallet* and the parish was probably, therefore, an 
estate centre, part of Glastonbury abbey’s large multi- 
ple estate known as Pouelt.° 

The ancient parish was irregular in shape, its south- 
ern boundary in the early 16th century marked by a 
ditch running in an arc between the narrow meadows 
of the parish and Sedgemoor. The western boundary 
with Sutton Mallet was a landshare, the northern with 
Catcott and Shapwick hedges and landshares, and the 
complicated north-eastern limit with Shapwick on the 
top of the ridge, a series of boundstones. The eastern 
boundary with Greinton was a green way followed at 
its southern end by the highway at Greylake.° The 
ancient parish measured 3.1 km. from east to west at 
its widest, and 1.5 km. from the edge of Sedgemoor in 
the south almost to the Glastonbury—Bridgwater road 
to the north. The award of part of King’s Sedgemoor in 
the south in 1795’ brought the southern boundary of 
the parish to Shapwick Right Rhyne, giving a total 
of 1,082 a. in 1840.° In 1933 the detached parts of 
Shapwick, Edington, and Catcott on Sedgemoor were 
added to Moorlinch, bringing the southern boundary 
of the parish to King’s Sedgemoor Drain.’ Thereafter 
the total acreage of the civil parish was 818 ha. 
(2-323 a.)."° 

Most of the land lies on Keuper marl, with irregular 
areas of clay and limestone on the higher slopes, and 
alluvium between the marl and the peat of Sedge- 
moor." In the later 18th century lime was produced 
from white lias and from a rough stone known as Jews 
Stone.'* 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Roads and footpaths converge on the village from 
Sutton Mallet and Stawell in the west, and from 


1 This article was completed in 1998. 

2 Ekwall, Dict. Eng. Place-Names; $.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

3 The suggestion of Dr. N. Corcos. 

4 Above, Catcott, Chilton Polden, and Edington; below, 
Stawell and Sutton Mallet. 

5 L. Abrams, Anglo-Saxon Glastonbury, 204-11. 

6 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 97-8. 


7 S.R.O., Q/RDe 116. 8 Ibid. tithe award. 
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Chilton Polden, Edington, and Catcott in the north- 
east, each representing ancient ways from chapels to 
the mother church. That direct from Sutton Mallet was 
known as the Padenayshe Wey or Lychewey in 1515 
when a cross marked the boundary crossing.'? There 
were other links north-east to Shapwick and east to 
Greinton. A small length of the Bridgwater—Glaston- 
bury road, turnpiked in 1759, formed part of the 
north-east boundary; the Taunton—Glastonbury road, 
turnpiked by the Wells trust in 1779 but taken over by 
the Taunton trust in 1799,'* was a highway c. 1220” 
and the boundary of the parish as far as Greylakes gate 
ini 575° 


—_ re » 


FIG. 41. View south from Moorlinch church 
across the Levels 


9 Ibid. GP/D, box 19: Som. Review Order, 1933. 

10 Census. 

11 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 296 (1973 
edn.). 

12 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

13 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 97. 

14 J. B. Bentley and B. J. Murless, Som. Roads, i. 23, 56. 

15 .S:R.S. xiii, p25 01 16 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 97. 
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FIG. 42. Moorlinch parish 1840 


POPULATION 


There were 27 households in 1563.’ The population 
was 234 in 1801. It fluctuated each decade but reached 
378 in 1851 before generally falling to 176 in 1971. By 
1981 it had risen to 211 and by 1991 to 217.” 


SETTLEMENTS AND BUILDINGS 


Traces of early occupation have been found below Pit 
Hill, to the west of the present village, and mounds 
and a trackway on King’s Sedgemoor to the south. 
Some Romano-British occupation is indicated also 
below Pit Hill.* The present centre of settlement, at 
least since the Anglo-Saxon period associated with an 


1 S.D.N.Q. xxx. 86. 
2 V.C.H. Som. ii. 350; Census. 
3 Som. C.C. Sites and Mons. Rec. 


Taunton 


x 


early mother church,’ nestles between the barely 
perceptible Pit and Sharpenton hills to the west and 
the south-east, and Knoll Hill to the north, It was 
surrounded by common arable fields to the east, 
south, and west, that to the east named north field 
in relation to the south field with which it had 
merged by the early 18th century.” A probable medi- 
eval deserted farm site below Pit Hill may have 
originated as a Romano-British farmstead on the 
edge of the moor.° 

The present village lies beside the road from Grein- 
ton which forks, one branch leading up the hill towards 
the church and the Polden ridge, the other a direct 
though now green route to Sutton Mallet from which 


4 Above; and below, church, 
5 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 99-103; S.R.O,, DD/S/WH 218, 
6 Som. C.C, Sites and Mons. Ree, 


MOORLINCH 


FIG. 43. Medieval church 
house, Moorlinch, later an 
inn 


branches run south to the moor. The oldest house is 
probably Pilgrims Rest, on the hillside, formerly church 
house and inn. The building, with a buttressed front 
and 15th-century arched doorway, has evidently been 
curtailed at both ends. It contains at least one jointed 
cruck.’ Moorlinch, Myrtle, and Townsend farmhouses 
are of the 17th and 18th centuries, Myrtle Cottage of 
the 18th. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Four ale sellers were accused of breach of the assize in 
1280, five in 1311. In 1418 and 1535-6 one sold ale 
without standard measure.’ Two inns were in business 
in the parish in the 1620s, an alehouse keeper was 
discharged in 1671, and others were licensed in 1674 


MANORS 


MOORLINCH MANOR 


The manor as described in the 14th century ‘anciently’ 
paid geld only on 2% hides because it was part of 
Glastonbury abbey’s demesne holding.'* It had prob- 
ably formed part of the abbey’s estate on the Polden 
hills known as Pouelt or Pouholt, apparently acquired 
in the earlier 8th century.’ Its omission from Domes- 
day may imply that it was then part of Shapwick,'* but 
subsequent subinfeudation suggests that it was either 
omitted in error or that it was subsumed within the 


1 S.R.O., DD/BWr 21.1; ibid. A/AUK 1. Illustration above. 

2 S.R.O., DD/BWr 21.2. 

3 P.R.O., SC 2/200/56; Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 5814, 
5816, 10657, 10767. 

4 S.R:O., Q/RLa 3, 10/1, 33; S.R.S. xxxiv. 108; REED. Som. 
e& Bath, i. 173. 

5 S.R.O., Q/RLa 10/5—6, 9, 12-13; ibid. D/P/morl 4/1/1. 

6 Ibid. Q/Rsf 1; local inf. 

7 S.R.O., A/AUK 1; ibid. D/P/morl 13/2/3 (rate 1800). 

8 P.R.O., HO 107/19253;S.R.O., QS/LIC 2. Now Greylake Farm. 

9 Local inf. 





and 1690.‘ There was one inn by 1701, two innkeepers 
in 1726, and in 1767 a member of the Tredwell family 
had an inn which by 1779 was known as the Six Bells. 
By 1845 it was called the Ring o’ Bells and was in 
business in 1997.° The Moorlinch inn, formerly the 
church house, had gone out of business by 1800.’ The 
Commercial inn at Greylake had opened by 1851 and 
closed in 1924.° The Greylake restaurant and country 
club had opened a little to the north by 1953 and in 
1997 was known as the Greylake inn.” 

By the 17th century there were three fairs, including 
a cattle fair in August which in the 1780s was 
associated with a revel.'° The loss of a resident rector 
in 1980 was said to have ‘led to a drop in social activity 
and community spirit’."! 


neighbouring holdings of Roger de Courcelles.'” Some 
land within the parish was certainly part of Shapwick 
manor in the 13th century.'® 

An estate described in 1339-40 as half Moorlinch 
manor represented both land held by the abbey in 
demesne and land let to tenants.'’ That estate was still 
held by the abbey at the Dissolution and in 1539 was 
described as a manor when it passed to the Crown. In 
1553 it was sold to Sir William Petre, and in 1554 was 
bought back by the Crown.'* A few months later the 
Crown granted it to two men, one of whom, William 


10 S.R.O., A/AQP. 35; below, econ. hist., fairs. 

11 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/238. 

12 SRS, XXvl. 74. 

13 Finberg, Early Charters of Wessex, 112, 114-16; L. Abrams, 
Anglo-Saxon Glastonbury, 179. 

14 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. cxxx. 78; V.C.H. Som. i. 461. 

15 Below. 

16 Below, econ. hist. 

17 Year Bk. 13-14 Edw. III (Rolls Ser.), 138. 

18 Cal. Pat. 1553, 200-1; 1553-4, 258, 491; P.R.O., E 211/156; 
E 326/12806. 
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Walton, was aleady tenant of the land, and a day later 
they were licensed to grant the same to Sir Thomas 
Dyer.' Dyer died in 1565 and his son Sir Edward 
(d. 1607) is said to have forfeited the manor to the 
Crown for non-payment of mortgage.” In 1610 Peter 
Vanlore, probably one of Dyer’s creditors, conveyed 
the manor to William Floyer,’ probably the William 
Floar who had been a freeholder of the manor in 1600.* 

William Floyer, either younger brother or second 
son of Anthony Floyer (d. 1608), was followed by 1627 
by John Floyer, another of Anthony’s brothers.’ John 
died in 1632 when his heir was his son Martin, a minor 
and a Crown ward.° Martin died in 1647-8, presum- 
ably without children, and was followed by his brother 
John (d. 1656-7) and by John’s son, also John, who 
died in 1726.’ John Floyer, son of the last, died in 1727 
and his eventual heir was his third son Charles.* In 
1739 John Bell conveyed the manor to Luke Cockerell, 
clerk, and others,’ and c. 1785 it was said to have been 
held by Mr. Cocker of Taunton, but to have been then 
in chancery.'° In 1810 the manor, formerly held by 
Charles Winter, was sold.'' In 1825-6 James Lucy 
conveyed it to James Mogg.’ 

By 1861 Benjamin Cuff Greenhill (d. 1881) was lord 
and was followed in succession by his eldest son 
Benjamin (d. 1884) and by his third son Christophe 
William Moore Greenhill (d. 1928). The last was 
succeeded by his son C. B. Greenhill, lord in 1939.'° 

In 1366-7 the principal hall of the capital messuage 
was let.'* 

The second half of the manor acknowledged in 
1339-40’ was in 1303 regarded as one of the ten 
fees then held of the abbot of Glastonbury by the heirs 
of William de Vivonia or de Forz (d. 1259), fees 
elsewhere described as at Polden and formerly held 
by William Malet whose barony of Curry Mallet 
derived from the 11th-century holdings of Roger de 
Courcelles.'® The Forz share of that barony was subse- 
quently known as Dunden super Polden.'” 

In 1166 Hugh of Greinton’s unnamed grandson held 


1 Cal. Pat. 1553, 200-1; 1553-4, 489, 491. 

2 P.R.O., C 142/142, no. 64; CP 25/2/205/21 Eliz. I East.; E 
134/8 Jas. I East./20. 

3 Ibid., CP 25/2/345/8 Jas. I East. 

4 S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 

5 Visit. Som. 1623 (Harl. Soc. xi). 36; Visit. Dors. (Harl. Soc. 
Cxvii), 23-4; P.R.O., CP 43/179, rot. 72. 

6 P.R.O., C 142/466, no. 81; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1640-1, 223. 

7 Som. Wills, ed. Brown, iii. 29; S.R.O., DD/X/EA 1; J. A. 
Bradney, Hist. Monmouthshire (1906), 1. 205. 

8 Bradney, Hist. Monmouthshire, i. 205. 

9 P.R.O., CP 25/2/1195/13 Geo. II Mich. 

10 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 11 Ibid. DD/X/SF 3. 

12 P.R.O., CP 25/2/1516/6 & 7 Geo. IV Mich. 

13 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1889, 1927, 1931, 
1939); Burke, Land. Gent. (1914); below, Puriton, manor. 

14 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 5646. 

15 Year Bk. 13-14 Edw. III (Rolls Ser.), 138. 

16 Feud. Aids, iv. 306; S.R.S. v. 2; Surveys of Glastonbury, ed. 
Stacy, 242; Sanders, Eng. Baronies, 38-9. 
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4 fee of the abbot,'* and another Hugh of Greinton did 
homage for it in 1189.'? A mesne tenancy was brought 
to an end with the grant of lordship by Humphrey de 
Scoville to Abbot Geoffrey Fromund before 1319.”° 

From the second Hugh of Greinton the fee des- 
cended to his younger daughter Eve and to her hus- 
band Hugh Trivet,”’ but in the mid 13th century it was 
held by Roger le Cok, probably a grandson of Hugh by 
his elder daughter. A Hugh Trivet did fealty in 1288.7 
In 1305 James, son of Hugh Trivet, granted the fee to 
John, son of Richard Pike, James’s former tenant and 
possibly descendant of Richard of Combe (fl. 1203) 
who had held under Hugh.” John, as guardian of his 
younger brother Richard, did homage for the land to 
the abbot of Glastonbury in 1319 and Richard (later Sir 
Richard) succeeded shortly afterwards.”* In 1339-40 he 
unsuccessfully challenged the abbot’s right as over- 
lord.” Sir Richard was still in possession in 13437° 
but was dead by 1356 and was followed in succession 
by his son Richard and by 1371 by Richard’s son 
John.”” John had died by 1382 and was followed by 
his brother Hugh, holder in 1434.7 Hugh’s son 
Thomas was followed by Thomas’s elder son John. 
John died in 1521 holding what was described as half 
the manor and was succeeded by his son William.” 
From William (d. 1523) the manor passed to his son 
Robert (d. 1531) and to Robert’s son Thomas.” 
Thomas died in 1555 leaving two daughters, both 
minors.”! 

Elizabeth, the elder, married successively into the 
Broughton, Leigh alias Reynolds, and Stracheleigh 
families.” In 1599 the manor passed to William 
Floyer’? and the estate descended with the other 
Moorlinch manor. 


OTHER ESTATES 


Before 1201 Hugh of Osbervill held % hide in fee 
which passed to his son Robert.** Two years later 
Robert quitclaimed to Richard of Combe three hides, 
and in the following year one hide passed from Richard 


157 SIRES, oe.ql, SOL 
18 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), i. 222. 
19 Surveys of Glastonbury, ed. Stacy, 80. 
20 Year Bk. 13-14 Edw. III (Rolls Ser.), 138; S.R.S. xxvi. 75. 
Dil SHRGy 58.44, 7/48 Ibattls j5}, SY. 
22 Ibid. v. 195, 229. 
23 Ibid. vi. 19; xxvi. 74; lxiii, p. 381. 
24 Ibid. xxvi. 75; lxiii, p. 381. 
25 Year Bk. 13-14 Edw. III (Rolls Ser.), 134-42; lxili, pp. 385- 
Chronicle of Glastonbury Abbey, ed. J. P. Carley, 267. 
26 S.R.S. xxvi. 75; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10588, p. 7. 
27 V.C.H. Som. iv. 89. 
28 Ibid.; S.R.S. xxii. 191. 
29 P.R.O., C 142/36, no. 117; V.C.H. Som. iv. 89. 
30° P-RJOL C 142/415 nos 26; G 142/52, 00, 115: 
31 Ibid. C 142/108, no. 120. 
32 Ibid. CP 25/2/204/10 Eliz. I Hil.; CP 25/2/260/25 Eliz. I 
Hil.; CP 25/2/262/35 & 36 Eliz. I Mich. 
33 Ibid. CP 25/2/207/41 & 42 Eliz. I Mich. 
34 S.R.S. xi, p. 10. 
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to Humphrey son of Michael or Humphrey Michel.' 
Amice, Humphrey’s widow, in 1242-3 claimed dower 
against her son Reynold in an estate measuring more 
than one hide.’ The family still held the estate in 1256,° 
but part was acquired by Thomas Trivet in 1264.* The 
subsequent descent is uncertain, but it is probable that 
the land was absorbed by the Trivets or the Pikes. 
Under the appropriation of the rectory in 1262 those 
tithes and glebe not assigned to the vicar passed to 
Glastonbury abbey.” At the Dissolution the rectory 
income was reckoned with that of Shapwick rectory°® 
and in 1543 the whole was leased to John Berkeley.’ 
Andrew Dyer bought a reversionary lease in 1573 to 
take effect in 1593 or earlier.’ In 1599 the Crown 
granted the tithes, still including those of Shapwick and 
Ashcott, to Sir John Spencer (d. 1610),’ from whom 
they passed in 1620, like Shapwick rectory, from Sir 
John’s son-in-law, William Compton, earl of North- 
ampton (d. 1630), to William Bull.'° In 1623 the 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 


Moorlinch was not named in Domesday Book, but 
demesne stock on the Glastonbury abbey estate in 
1171, comprising 8 plough oxen, a bull, and a draught 
horse, indicates a predominantly arable holding. It was 
farmed in 1198 and 1201 for 4os.'* By 1257-8 if not 
earlier the estate was administered with Shapwick 
manor, and quarterly rents, larder rents, and Peter’s 
Pence amounting by 1311-12 to £2 16s. 3d. were 
payable from it, together with common fines.'? In 
1260 there were six virgaters and six half-virgaters. 
One virgate was held in common by the men of 
Moorlinch in return for 9 qr. of wheat paid at 
Michaelmas.”” By 1325 there were five virgaters, 
seven half-virgaters, and two cottagers. The twelve 
principal tenants performed labour services, each 
worth only 22d. and all paid larder rents and Peter’s 
Pence.” In 1357 only 4 a. of wheat were hoed by labour 
service; the rest, 60 a. of wheat, 40 a. of oats, and just 
over 13 a. of dredge, were sown and harvested by paid 


1 Ibid. vi. 19, 22; Bracton’s Notebook, ed. Maitland, ii, p. 361. 
2 S.R.S. xi, pp. 189-90, 207-8. 
3 Ibid. vi. 166. 4 Ibid. 200. 5 Below, church. 
6 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.) i. 147; P.R.O., E 315/420, ff. 4ov., 
57; S.R.O., DD/SG 12. 
7 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xviii (1), pp. 130, 366. 
8 Cal. Pat. 1572-5, p. 298. 
9 P.R.O., C 66/1505; Complete Peerage, ix. 677-9. 
10 P.R.O., CP 25/2/346/17 Jas. I East.; Complete Peerage, 
ix. 679. 
iiS.RO;, DD/SG 4. 
12 Below, local govt.; below, Shapwick, rectory. 
13 S.R.O., DD/SG 4; A. J. Jewers, Wells Cathedral: Its Monu- 
mental Inscriptions and Heraldry, 50. 
14 S.R.O., D/P/chi.p 3/2/3. See DD/FS 56/11/1—63 for corresp. 
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holding in Moorlinch was declared to be independent 
of Shapwick rectory,'' but Moorlinch rectory des- 
cended like Shapwick rectory in the Bull and Strang- 
ways families until the later 18th century and the 
complete estate was known as Shapwick and Moor- 
linch or Shapwick cum Moorlinch manor.” In 1784 
Elizabeth Strangways conveyed to her daughter Eliza- 
beth (d. 1839), on her marriage with William Gould, 
the tithes of Moorlinch, Catcott, Chilton Polden, and 
Edington.’ Gould was still in occupation in 1838.'* By 
1861 Henry Bull Strangways, grandson of the elder 
Elizabeth Strangways, was in possession and the rectory 
again descended like Shapwick rectory.'” 

Land formerly belonging to Buckland priory was 
granted in 1544 to William Portman and Alexander 
Popham.'® The chantry of St. Mary in St. Mary 
Magdalene’s church, Taunton, had land in Moorlinch 
which in 1577 was granted to John Fortescue and John 
Walker.'” 


labour, 130 a. of demesne were left fallow for the year, 
and a further 50 a. were fallow for a second year.”* In 
1366-7 rents of the same estate totalled £5 12s. 4%4d.” 
By 1515 the land was shared between 12 tenants who, 
with two exceptions, held farms ranging between 19 a. 
and 51 a. Tenants were described, variously, as virga- 
ters (39 a—51 a.), a triferdellar (30 a.), and half- 
virgaters (26 a—35 a.). Arable scattered between three 
open fields, north and south evidently worked 
together, totalled 388 a.; meadow and pasture, almost 
all in severalty, amounted to 68 a. An area of 26 a. of 
arable, then normally occupied by sheep, had been 
damaged by flood, but was later let for 16d.** One 
tenant in the early 1530s paid a fine of 46s. 8d. for a 
holding of 18 a., some grassland belonging to Shapwick 
demesne, and a horsemill.”° In the earlier 16th century, 
probably continuing a long tradition, all tenants of the 
manor had rights as commoners on King’s Sedgemoor 
to the exclusion of the lord.” 

The account of rectorial tithes of Moorlinch does 
not distinguish the crops from individual chapelries, 


and accts. 

15 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861); below, Shapwick, rectory. 

160, Copa ben. VIL xix0(2)) p33: 
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21 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, ff. 29—-29Vv. 

22 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11224. 

23 Ibid. MS. 5646. 

24 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 99-103. 

25 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10765, p. 79. 

26 P.R.O., E 315/420, f. 57v. 
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but in one year in the later 13th century more than 106 
qr. of grain were collected as tithe of which over 77 qr. 
were delivered to the granary at Glastonbury. Much of 
the rest was sold and comprised principally wheat and 
rye to the total value of nearly £6 10s. Farm staff 
included 12 collectors, 2 carters, 2 rick makers, a 
cook, a baker, and boys to watch the barn at Edington. 
Among the expenses were customary gifts to each of 
the tithings and bread called rymant for the farm staff.’ 
In 1531-2 tithe sheaves were valued at £9 and reference 
was made to the site of the Glastonbury almoner’s 
barn.” In the later 17th century the farmer of the 
rectory usually allowed the vicar tithe beans and peas 
from Moorlinch and small tithes in the whole parish.’ 

The Dyer share of the manor in 1600 comprised five 
freeholdings of unknown size and 16 customary hold- 
ings of which 10 measured between 20 a. and 56 a. and 
5 were cottages.* By the beginning of the 18th century 
the same estate, known as Moorlinch manor, included 
land in Shapwick and Sutton Mallet.” The former 
abbey holding included land in Edington and Bridg- 
water.° Moorlinch manor in the later 18th century 
included a farm of 85 a. and 13 others of between 20 a. 
and 38 a. The three open arable fields were still in 
existence. Chilton Polden manor included at least one 
farm of 39 a. in Moorlinch.’ Half the land was then 
under arable, and pasture was said to be ‘tolerable’ for 
dairying, but there was no grazing.* The addition of 
188 a. in Sedgemoor as a result of inclosure changed 
the balance.” By 1840 pasture measured 657 a. and 
arable 395 a. There were two main holdings, Spring 
and Moorlinch farms, measuring over 100 a., four 
more of over 50 a., and five of over 30 a.'° By 1851 
there were ten farms of over 60 a. including one of 
160 a., one of 150 a., and one of 135 a.’ Consolidation 
had produced holdings of 248 a., 155 a., and three of 
100 a. by 1871,'* and by 1881 there was a single farm of 
450 a. employing 10 men and 3 boys, two farms of just 
over 70 a., and one of 56 a.'* By the 1880s Spring farm 
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was a dairy farm" and by 1905 grassland had increased 
in area to 949 a. as compared with 210 a. of arable.’ 

In 1990 there were said to be only two milk 
producers in the village.'° Moorlynch Vineyard was 
begun in 1980 on part of the former Spring farm and 
in 1998 covered over 7 a. 


MILLS 


In 1310 there was a water mill in the parish.’” Millers 
were taking too much toll in 1364-5, 1418, and 1535— 
6.'® Glastonbury abbey built a windmill in 1366-7,” 
which by 1515 had evidently gone out of use but had 
formerly stood on a mound in the north-east corner of 
the parish on the Polden ridge.”® A second windmill 
belonged to William Pike and evidently stood nearby.”' 
The field-name Millfurlong survived to 1708.77 A 
windmill on Knoll hill, north-east of the church, was 
there c. 1662*° and remained in use until 1891 or 
later.”* 

A horse mill was held by a Glastonbury tenant in 
1505 ad 1530-2. 


FAIRS 


About 1700 there were two, and possibly three fairs: on 
29 June and 15 August at Moorlinch, on 22 July on 
Moorlinch Hill.”° The July fair was held on 21 July in 
1693.” The August fair was for cattle and was later held 
on 20 August but ceased c. 1750.”° No further refer- 
ences to fairs have been found. 


TRADES AND CRAFTS 
29 


In 1851 there was a shop in the village~” and by 1871 
the range of trades and occupations included six 
carpenters and wheelwrights, three shoemakers, two 
sawyers, a milliner, a sempstress, a veterinary surgeon, 
a sieve maker, a reporter, and a turf merchant.” In 
1927 there was one shop, a blacksmith, and a farrier.*' 
Shop and post office closed in 2000 but a garage and 
filling station remained in business. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The archery butts of the tithing were reported in decay 
to the hundred court in 1622.' 

By 1300 a halimote court was held for Glastonbury 
abbey’s manor and its proceedings were recorded with 
a similar halimote for Shapwick manor. Sessions were 
held twice a year, at Michaelmas and Hockday, with 
additional courts sometimes in January, sometimes in 
summer. Records survive for many sittings between 
1300 and 1532.’ Business concerned illegal grazing, 
strays, repairs to houses and ditches, changes in 
tenancies, and control of unfree tenants as well as 
cases between tenants. A hayward was employed. Rec- 
ords of a court baron survive for sessions once a year in 
1668, 1672-7, and 1722,* usually held in the autumn 
and concerned only with tenancy changes. 

By the later 17th century parish administration was 
shared between an ‘in warden’ from Moorlinch and an 
‘out warden’ from one of the chapelries in turn. They 
received equal cash payments from Moorlinch and the 
chapels according to need and were responsible for the 
fabric, furnishings, and most of the ecclesiastical 
charges of Moorlinch church. The annual audit, by 
agreement made in 1694, took place on a tombstone 
outside the parish church on the Monday after St. 
George’s day (23 April) at noon, when two people 
from each chapelry were to be present on pain of a fine. 
From 1846 there were objections from Chilton and 
Edington to continued payments to Moorlinch, and 


CHURCH 


ORIGINS 


Moorlinch church is mentioned in charters of King Ine 
of 725 and of King Edgar of 971, neither considered 
authentic, in which it was said to rank as one of the 
churches of the abbey exempt from episcopal jurisdic- 
tion.’ As mother church of Catcott, Chilton Polden, 
Edington, Stawell, and Sutton Mallet it has some of the 
characteristics of a pre-Conquest minster and it was 
certainly in existence by 1175-6 when it formed part of 
the new archdeaconry of Glastonbury." 

The church was appropriated by Glastonbury abbey 
in 1262 and a vicarage had been established by 1269." 


1 S.R.O., DD/S/BT 1/1. 2 S.R.S. 1xxxi, passim. 
3 S.R.O., DD/SAS PR 444. 4 Ibid. DD/LTR, box 3. 
5 Ibid. D/P/morl 4/1/1 (1681-1756), 4/1/3—4 (1769-1853). 
6 Ibid. 4/1/2. 7 Ibid. 4/1/1-2 (1681-1893). 

8 Ibid. D/P/morl 13/2/1-3. 

9 Youngs, Local Admin. Units. i. 671, 673, 676. 

10 Finberg, Early Charters of Wessex, 114, 146; Early Hist. of 
Glastonbury Abbey, ed. J. Scott (1981), 101, 125; Chronicle f 
Glastonbury Abbey, ed. J. P. Carley (1985), 99, 135; L. Abrams, 
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they ceased in 1849-50.2 The Moorlinch vestry 
resolved in 1853 to take legal proceedings against the 
‘out wardens’ for refusing to pay dues to the mother 
church.° The Moorlinch warden alone accounted sep- 
arately for rate-financed expenditure on service books, 
bread, and wine for the parish church, for church paths 
and churchyard walls, for payment of vermin bounties, 
and for the salary of the clerk. Two wardens were 
chosen from 1834.’ 

By the late 17th century a single overseer paid for 
food, clothing, fuel, and house building and repair for 
paupers, employed people to give medical care, to keep 
rooks from the corn fields, to catch moles, and to 
repair gates and stiles. Two overseers were nominated 
by turn from 1768, the senior only accounting, the 
junior succeeding in the year following. A house was 
rented for the poor from 1727-8; in 1758 the vestry 
agreed to repair the parish house, and in 1765 to buy a 
building for a poorhouse. Paupers were badged in 
1769-70 and inoculated from 1785; from 1759 there 
was a set of chandlering tools for hire, and food and 
drink were provided for parish perambulations. A pair 
of stocks was made in 1700-1. Waywardens were 
mentioned in 1698-9. 

The parish became part of the Bridgwater poor-law 
union in 1836, of Bridgwater rural district in 1894, and 
of Sedgemoor district in 1974.” 


The chapels varied in status over time, but the vicar of 
Moorlinch had ceased in practice to be responsible for 
serving Catcott by 1815 and for Chilton and Edington 
in 1828.'? From 1968 until 1980 the vicar also held 
Greinton, but from 1981 Moorlinch was held with 
Middlezoy and Othery." 


PATRONAGE 


Glastonbury abbey presented to the living until the 
Dissolution’? and the Crown in 1541, 1546, and 
1554.'° Later in 1554 the Crown granted the patron- 
age to William Walton and Jerome Halley and they in 
turn sold it to Sir Thomas Dyer.'’ Dyer presented in 


Anglo-Saxon Glastonbury (1996), 179. 
11 H.M.C. Wells, i. 26; J. A. Robinson, Som. Hist. Essays, 83 

and n. 

12 S.R.O., A/BEO 2/1; ibid. DD/CC 110025/3/3/38; S.R.S. vii 
(2), p. 51; lix, pp. 33-4. 

13 Above, Catcott, Chilton Polden, and Edington. 

14 Dioc. Dir. 15 eg. S.R.S. i. 126; lv, pp. 15-16. 

16 Ibid. lv, pp. 92, 106; Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 40. 
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Moorlinch, 
vicarage house 1802-4 by 
James Collibear of Ashcott 


vig, 44 


1560 and died in 1565,’ to be followed by his son 
(Sir) Hdward who presented-in 1577 and 1578 and 
who in 1546 granted the next presentation to John 
wens, Iwo days later Ewens assigned it to Andrew 
Dyer,’ Presentations in 1599 and 1604 were made by 
grant of Sir Hdward Dyer,’ In 1610 the advowson 
passed from Peter Vanlore, trustee for the Dyers, to 
William Ployer* and it descended in the Floyer family 
like Moorlinch manor probably until the death of 
John Vloyer in 1727.’ The right of presentation was 
acquired by the Rolle family and was exercised in 


1742 by John Walter (né Rolle) and in 1758 by his 


brother | Jenys Rolle.” Successive vicars presented 
themselves in 1791, 1818, and 1884’ but Mrs. 
Vizard presented at the next vacancy in 1906 and 


Mrs, M Heywood in 1939." In 1953 patronage was 
transferred from Margaret Marion Heywood to the 
bishop of Bath and Wells,’ 


UNDOWMUEN'T 


In 1445 the vicar complained of the smallness of the 
stipend and two years later declared that £12 was 
inadequate to support himself and two chaplains,'° 
but in 1445 the benefice was taxed at £5 65, 8d, with 
1535 
comprising Moorlinch and the chapels of Sutton 


no mention of chaplains," In the benefice, 


Mallet and Chilton Polden, was valued at £10 net.'? 
The reputed value was £80 ¢ 1670, the net value £43 


1 Som, Incumbents, ed, Weaver, 148 PRO, C 142/142, 
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165. in 1707, the average net income c. £200 in 1801 
and £440 in 1835.'° 

In 1535 the vicar’s tithes and offerings from Moor- 
linch with Chilton Polden and Sutton Mallet chapels 
were valued at £7.'4 In the later 17th century the vicar 
received tithe peas and beans in Moorlinch and small 
tithes from the whole parish.'” In 1707 tithes of the 
whole benefice were worth £5 and Easter dues and 
other offerings £28.'° By 1778 the vicar was receiving 
tithes of peas and beans in Moorlinch only, tithe hay 
from meadow in Sutton Mallet, compositions on other 
meadow, and most small tithes. Tithe income increased 
considerably after inclosure.'” Glebe in 1535 was worth 
£3 and in 1571 comprised just over 70 a.'® It was worth 
£22 in 1707,'’ c. 1778 comprised just over 71 a., and in 
1796 c. 80 a.’ In 1840 there were 63 a. of glebe.’! 

A vicarage house was mentioned in 1554.” In 1801 
it was too bad to repair and was replaced in 1802-3 by 
a house designed and built by James Collibear of 
Ashcott.*? The house was sold c. 198174 and was 
subsequently known as the Old Vicarage. 


CHURCH LIFE 


John Soone, vicar 1429-38 and a canon lawyer, 
accompanied the abbot of Glastonbury to the Council 
of Basel in 1433 and two years later was licensed to let 
his living for five years in order to study.*? John 
Poundfeld, vicar 1498-1501, evidently owned a collec- 
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19 S.R.O., D/D/Rv 1. 20 Ibid. DD/LTR, box 5. 

21 Ibid. tithe award. 22 Ibid. D/D/Ca 22. 

23 Ibid, D/D/Bbm 21, 24 Ibid. DD/WBF 2/97. 

25 Emden, Biog, Reg. Univ. Oxf. ili. 1729. 


16 Ibid, D/D/Rvy 1. 


MOORLINCH 


eta, 45, Moorlineh church 
from the south-east 
showing t4th-century 


COMSECPATION CPOSSES 


tion of statutes,’ In 1600 services were held irregularly 
because the vicar was a pluralist’ and there were 
complaints against George Saunders in 1633.’ Amery 
Butler, vicar from 1642, was taken prisoner after the 
siege of Bridgwater in 1645.7 About 1780 there were 
some §§ communicants in the whole parish. In 1815 
services were held once every Sunday; the vicar, John 
Jeremy, lived at Edington and his curate in the glebe 
house at Moorlinch,® By 1827 the curate had become 
vicar and continued a single Sunday service at Moor- 
linch,” continuing also to be responsible for the 
chapelries of Stawell and Sutton Mallet.” In 1840 
services at Moorlinch were still held once a Sunday, 
alternately morning and afternoon, and always with a 
sermon, By 1843, however, services were held twice 
each Sunday and communion was celebrated four 
times a year,” 

A church house was being rented from Glastonbury 
abbey by 1515.'° It was still standing ¢. 1700'' and 
evidently became the Moorlinch inn."” 


CHURCH PABRIC 


The church of St, Mary, so dedicated by 1540," stands 
on a prominent site overlooking the village and King’s 
Sedgemoor, and comprises a chancel, a nave with south 
porch, and a west tower, ‘Traces of a former transeptal 
chapel appear on the south side of the nave,'* The nave 
dates from the 12th century, from which survive the 
font and materials reused in the south porch, The 


1 BL, Royal MS, 10A, V, 

2 §,R,0,, D/D/Ca 121, 

4 Ibid, D/D/Cd 77, 

4 Walker Revised, ed, A, G, Matthews, 310, 
§ §.R,O,, D/D/Ve 88, 

6 Ibid, D/D/Rb 1815, 

Hh Rep, Com, Heel, Revenues, pp. 146-7. 

9 $,R,O,, D/D/Va 1840, 1843, 
10 BL, Be, MS, 4144, £103; P.R,O,, SC 6/Hen, VIII/3163, 
11 5,.R,0,, DD/HC, box 6L, 
12 Above, intro, 


7 Ibid, 1827, 





tower is of the later 13th century, with a later embattled 
parapet and bell openings. The chancel was rebuilt in 


the later 14th century and outside it are ten elaborate 
consecration crosses.'” The nave was refenestrated and 
re-roofed in the 15th or the earlier 16th century, and 
the benches look contemporary. Parts of the late- 
medieval rood screen seem to have been incorporated 
in the reader’s desk and other parts in the Jacobean 
pulpit. The hinges of the south door are probably of the 
early 16th century. 
are of the 17th century, contemporary with the black 


'° The altar table, stools, and chest 


letter painting on the walls. The hat pegs are of the 18th 
century, The north door was blocked and the materials 
used to make a west door in the tower in 1776, and the 
singing gallery was built in 1787—8: the exterior bears 
scars of the gallery and other rectangular windows. The 
organ dates from c. 1800.'7 The windows include 
fragments of late medieval English stained and 17th- 
century Flemish painted glass. Restoration, perhaps in 
the 1870s, included the reredos and tiled floor in the 
chancel and a new east window." The effigy of a lady in 
the chancel, tentatively identified as a member of the 
Pike family, is probably contemporary with the rebuilt 
chancel.” 

There are six bells of which the oldest is the tenor of 
1651 by Thomas Purdue.’ The plate includes a cup 
and cover of 1635 by ‘D. G.’.7!' 
1653, but there are gaps between 1709 and 1722 and 


rhe registers begin in 


9? 


duplicate entries. 


13 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. li, 128. 

14 S.R.S, boodi, 242. 

15 Proc, Som, Arch, Soc, \xxxi, 124. 

16 Brit, Arch, Assoc, Trans, (1981), 48-9. 

17 S.R.O., D/P/morl 4/1/1, 3-4; Parish Guide (c. 1967). 

18 Taunton, Som, Arch, Soc, topog. colln., photographs of 
1865 and c, 1870; glass dated 1871. 

19 Proc, Som, Arch. Soc, \xxxi, 124-6. 

20 S.R.O,, DD/SAS CH 16/1, 

21 Proc, Som. Arch, Soc, xlviii. 87. 

22 S.R.O., D/P/morl 2/1/1-9. 
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NONCONFORMITY 


In 1669 a house in the parish was used for Quaker 
meetings and George Fox preached there.' Houses for 
protestant congregations were licensed in 1816 and 
1821° and some Methodists from the parish were 
associated with a chapel at Greinton in 1825.’ In 


EDUCATION 


There was a school in the parish in 1600." There was no 
school in 1825, but in 1826 both a day school and a 
Sunday school were opened. In 1833 there were 18 
pupils attending daily at their parents’ expense and the 
Sunday school with 27 pupils was supported by 
voluntary contributions.” In 1839 three dame schools 
were held daily for a total of 34 children and there was 
a Sunday school for 20 children. Farmers were said to 
have sent their children to the commercial school at 
Chilton Polden.'® In 1842 a schoolroom was built 
which by 1846 housed day and Sunday schools, the 
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1440 Home Mission chapel was licensed for use by 
Congregationalists,* evidently founded from Othery, 
with which it was linked in 1648.’ The chapel was 
rebuilt in 1894" and may still have been open in 1995,’ 
but had been converted to a dwelling by 1997, 


latter having 27 children in 1847.'' The school 
remained affiliated with the National Society until 
after 1866'” but in 147% a school board was formed: 
which rented the buildings from the vicar.’ The 
attendance was 42 in 1489; in 1893 the 
school building was extended and in 1904 the average 
attendance was 54.'° Numbers fell thereafter, particu 
larly from 1955 when seniors were transferred to 
Westonzoyland Secondary Modern school, and the 
school was closed in 1963.” The schoolroom was in 
use in 1997 a5 a parish hall, 


average 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR 


By 1698 the overseers of the poor distributed interest 
on a small capital sum called use money or poor stock, 
Distribution continued until 1822 when the money 
was paid into the general account.'” In 1722 Jane Dodd 


OTHERY 


TOPOGRAPHY 


Othery parish, formed in 1515,'" was so named 
because the village occupies an apparently detached 
part of Sowy island.’ It comprised the area on and 
immediately around its island and the allotments made 
under the inclosure of King’s Sedgemoor and Harlake 
and Southlake moors after 1795.2” It included the 
central village of Othery, the hamlet of Pathe 1 km, 


1 Orig. Rec. of Early Nonconf. ed. Turner, i. 13. 

2 §.R.0., D/D/Rm 5. 4 Ibid. D/N/tme 4/3/15A. 
4 Ibid. D/D/Rm 8; O/RRw 2. 5 Ibid. D/IN/scu 4/4/2. 
6 Inscr. on building, 

7 O.N.S. (Birkdale), Worship reg, no. 10200, 

8 §.R.0., D/D/Ca 121, 9 Educ. Eng. Abstract, p. 815. 

10 S.R.O., AJAZW 1/1/41. 

11 Ann, Rep. B. & W. Dioc. Assoc. S.P.C.K. (1825-6), 86; J, B. B. 
Clark, Acct. of Church Educ. among Poor, 55; Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 
1846-7, Som. 1213. 

12 P.O. Dir. Som. (1866). 

13 Lond. Gaz. 14 May 1878, 3044; S.R.O., C/E 4/380/277. 


gave a rent charge of £1 for the second poor, to be 
distributed by the overseers.'’ The charity continued in 
2000. 


to the south, cottages and farms along Burrow wall and 
at Burrowbridge, and isolated farms on the eastern side 
of the island called Owery, Shride, and Grove, The 
parish measured roughly 4 km. from north to south 
and 4 km. from east to west but was highly irregular in 
shape, The only natural boundaries were the Parrett in 
the south-west and Challis Wall rhyne, probably an old 
distributary of the river Cary, on the south-east, Stones 
formerly marked the interlocking boundaries with 


14 Kelly’s Dir. Som, (1889); 5.RO,, C/E 4/480/277, 

15 $.R.0., C/E 4/64, 104, Fot Managers: Mins, 191147 see 
ibid. DD/X/LXI, 

16 Ihid, D/P/morl 14/2/1-4; ibid. AJAOP 45, 

17, Char, Don, pp. 1078-9; 11th Rep, Com, Char 500, 

18 Below, Westonzoyland, intro, This article was completed 
in 2000, 

19 A. HL. Smith, Eng, PL-Name Elements, i. 56; Ulewall, Diet, 
Eng. Place-Names, 146, 

20 O.S. Map 1/50,000, sheet 182 (1974 edn); O.S, Map 6", 
Som, LXIL SW, (1486 edn.); $.R.0., DD/RN 78; above, Mid» 
dlezoy, econ, 
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possibly with Lyng, in the early roth century South Afler dots the creation of the civil pariah of Burrow 
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island of marl.’ Othery ‘island’ is defined by the 7.5-m. 
(25-ft.) contour; the south-western part rises to a 
height of 25 m. (82 ft.) at the top of Grove Hill. 
Parts of the moors are as low as 4m. (13 ft.) above 
sea level.’ In 1985 Southlake moor was designated a 
site of Special Scientific Interest, as was the area of 
Sedgemoor north of Beer wall.’ 


COMMUNICATIONS 

The main road link in the Middle Ages was that with 
Middlezoy along Fordway.* A second ancient route 
came from Aller across Northmoor to Pathe and was 
continued along the 13th-century Burrow wall,’ 
described as a market path in the 17th century.” The 
inclosure of Othery’s arable fields included the con- 
struction of a public road along Burrow wall, which 
was completed by 1806.’ The new road, built by the 
Taunton turnpike trust,” ran into a new straight cutting 
up Grove Hill and after passing through the village ran 
directly to Greylake. Modifications were made in 
1971.’ In 1826 the Langport trust built a new road 
from Middlezoy through the north-eastern end of 
Othery village to Aller along Beer wall, replacing the 
old route through Pathe.'” 

There was a ferry across the Parrett, evidently from 
Burrow to Saltmoor, mentioned in 1308,'' 1370,'7 and 
1515.’ Another ferry over the Challis Wall rhyne near 
Pathe was replaced by a temporary bridge in the mid 
17th century and later by Pathe bridge.'* In the early 
16th century a tenant maintained the way over Burrow 
clyce, west of the Mump, but later the parishes of 
Othery and Middlezoy together repaired the bridge 
there.” The rhynes were still used in the 18th century 
to transport goods."° 

The construction of Southlake wall to form the 
boundary with Aller!’ and of Burrow wall, both in 
the south of the parish, were attempts in the later 13th 
century to control the river Cary.'" Burrow wall, 
linking the higher ground near Othery village with 
the Parrett near Burrow, is a large bank 30 ft. wide and 


1 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 295 (1984 
edn.); sheet 296 (1973 edn.). 

2 O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 33 (1960 edn.). 

3 Inf. from English Nature. 

4 Above, Middlezoy, intro: B.L. Add. MS. 17450, f. 112; ibid. 
Eg. MS. 3134, f.174. 

5 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 54. 

6 3.R:S, Ixv. 21. 7 S.R.O., D/P/oth 20/1/1; D/T/ta 7. 

8 Ibid. D/T/ta 7; J. B. Bentley and B. J. Murless, Som. Roads, 
i. 56. 

9 §.R.O., D/P/oth 20/1/1; D/T/ta 7; DD/RN 78; ibid. O/RDe 
172; ibid. tithe award; Bentley and Murless, Som, Roads, 1. 56; 
ii. 109. 

10 S.R.O., DD/X/EE 1; D/T/Ise 2; D/P/oth 20/1/1; S.R.S. Ixxvi, 
map 1822; V.C.H. Som. iii. 61. 

11 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, f. 229; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11253, 
12 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS, 11182. 
13 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.198. 

14 V.C.H. Som. iii. 61; S.R.O., DD/GC 54; S.R.S. Ixxvi, map 

1822. 
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12 ft. high topped by a stone wall by the early 19th 
century.” Tapping wall, alternatively known as Top- 
wall and Saltmeads wall, was probably built c. 1280 
along the north bank of the Parrett to protect South- 
lake moor.”” Beer wall, built across the moor between 
Othery and Beer in Aller in the 14th century,’! diverted 
the river Cary west into the stream known in the 14th 
century as Cayserslode.”’ That stream runs into Pathe 
lake or Challis Wall rhyne, and east into Aller, the two 
watercourses linked by a rhyne south of the wall known 
as Sheonyngedich or Sowyditch which formed the 
boundary between the two parishes,”’ 


POPULATION 


Thirty-two men and a woman were fined for rebellion 
in 1497." The population rose from 484 in 1801 to 
704 in 1841.”’ Although many families were said to 
have emigrated in the 18508”° numbers remained stable 
until the 18608 when they fell to 638 in 1871 and to 
439 by 1901, despite the transfer of a large part of 
Burrowbridge with 44 people from Lyng in 1886, In 
1931 there were 424 people in the parish, but with new 
housing development numbers rose to 540 in 1971 and 
604 residents in 1981. The loss of Burrowbridge in 
1985 caused a fall to 536 in 1991.7” 


SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


A Roman coin hoard found in Burrow Wall rhyne is 
the only evidence known of possible pre-Saxon settle- 
ment in the parish.” The names Othery, Owery, 
Burrow, Grove, and Pathe are probably pre-Conquest 
in origin.”” Othery village may originally have been 
formed along a straight road, later North Lane, rune 
ning to the north of the church and subsequently 
diverted in a gentle curve to the south towards several 
farms bordering North moor in Aller. The diversion 
became the main thoroughfare and was known by the 
later 19th century as Fore Street and High Street.’° 
Among the medieval buildings on the moor edge are 
three in Little England and probably Keen's Parm,."' 


15 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.142; SRS. xxiv, 168=9, 

16 5.B.O., O/SR 106/44; ibid. D/P/oth 4/1/2, 

17 Above, this section. 18 Below, local govt, (drainage), 

19 BL. Eg. MS. 4144, £1425 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 
54N. 

20 V.C.H, Som. iti, 66; §.R.O., D/RA 4/1/15 B.L. Bg, MS. 94.445 
f.116; Hants R.O. 44Mo69/L17/41; O.S, Map 6", Som, LXIL SW, 
(1886 edn.); S.RO., tithe award, 

21 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 54. 

22 After a tenant at Othery: S.R.S. v. 24, 

23 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, £232; Hants R.O,. 44M69/L17/41, 

24 Fines Imposed in 1497, ed. A. J, Howard, 46. 

25 V.C.H. Som. ii, 4503 Census, 

26 5.R.O., D/P/oth 2/1/5, 

27 V.C.H. Som. il. 450; Census, 

28 Som, C.C, Sites and Mons Ree, 

29 Smith, Eng, PlL-Name Elements, i. 58-60, 147-8, 162, 2076 
8; ii. 56, 

30 S.R.O., D/RA 1/5/10; D/PC/othy 4/2/8, 

31 Ibid. DD/V/BWr 24.1, 68; Proc. Som, Arch, Soe, exiv, 56, 


OTHERY 


rea, 47. Othery village 
Street c, 1850) turnpiked by 
1800, 


‘xpansion of settlement in Othery village was probably 

constricted by the close proximity of the two open 
arable fields which surrounded it on all sides except on 
the south-east where a stream divided the village from 
Aller’s North moor,' 

Pathe and Grove, the former on a low-lying site by 
the water, the latter near to woodland, were hamlets in 
the mid 14th century, In 1415 there were three houses 
and a toft at Grove and five houses and two totts at 
Pathe,’ Pathe House was built in 1700, probably on the 
site of a house in the lord's hand in 19900, for the Chard 
family who bought property (rom Sir Charles Tynte.* I 
has two storeys on a brick vaulted basement with a 
three-bayed front, It was rougheast in the 20th century, 
Some associated buildings survive including a cider 
house and servants’ accommodation, 

Tutyate or ‘Tuttiet, by the entrance to the drove to 
Burrow Mump, and ‘Tappingweir, beside the Parrett, 
both on the southern boundary, were recorded in the 
mid 14th century,’ In 1515 there were three houses at 
Tutyate and two at ‘Tappingweirs® at the same date 
there may have been three houses at Owery, on the 
north-eastern boundary, Many landless cottages were 
built in the late 16th century," some probably along 
Summerhedge, the lane leading from Othery to Pathe.” 
In the early 18th century at least eight houses and 
cottages had fallen or been pulled down! and in the 
17808 there were 74 houses in the whole parish, mainly 
two-storeyed and of rough stone and thateh,'! 
cottages were built along Burrow wall between 1800 


Ten 


1 S.100,, tithe award) below, econ, hist, 
2 SRS. v, 25, 1729) BL, Add, MS, 
5 BL, Be, MS, 4154, 16175, 146=904, 
4 5.RO,, DD/S/WIT 226) ibid, O/ REL 40/14, 

5 BL, Add, MS, 17450, (118) SRS. 174, 

6 BL. Bg. MS. 3154, ff.183, 192=8, 

7 Ibid, ff174, 184=5, 

8 S.R.O,, AJAITW 47, 

9 Ibid, DD/S/WEHL 247, 

10 Ibid, 220, 
11 Ibid, AJAQP 45, 
12 Ibid, D/P/mzoy 20/1/a; D/P/oth 20/1/15 ibid, (ithe award, 


17450, f.118, 
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and 1841"? but by 1841 there were no dwellings at 


Tutyate or Tappingweir,'* and only one at Owery. 

In the later 19608 at least two jointed-cruck build- 
ings in the village were demolished.’ In the centre of 
the village there are surviving 17th- and 18th-century 
farmhouses, improved in the second half of the 19th 
century, when several three-bayed, two-storeyed villas 
were built, mostly of stone, The Cedars, of white- 
washed stone, is the most distinguished. Late 19th- 
century houses are concentrated at the north end of the 
village; one of those, a little further north, still has 
contemporary farm buildings.’” Local authority houses 
are clustered in the south-west of the village.'® 


SOCIAL LIFE 

In 1415 twenty-two ale sellers were in breach of the 
assize of ale.'” Unlawful games were held in an alehouse 
in 1607.'" In 1620 there were a victualler and an 
innholder and in 1630 one licensed victualler.'? In 
1686 there were three guest beds and stabling for six 
horses.”” There was only one licensed house, the Inn or 
Burrough inn, in Othery parish in the late 17th and 
i8th centuries except in 1732 when two licenses were 
issued,’' The inn probably stood on the road along the 
river bank on the old route of the Wells — ‘Taunton 
road and was last recorded in 1792. It probably closed 
shortly afterwards as by 1797 the Bell inn, later the 
King Alfred, had been established in Burrowbridge”’ 
and would have been better placed for traffic on the old 
and new roads.’’ The New Inn was recorded in 1779 


14 Ibid, tithe award, 

14 Proc. Som, Arch, Soc. cxiv, 56, 58; 5.R.O., D/PC/othy 1/2/1, 
2/3/1, 

15 Proc, Som, Arch, Soe, exiv. 56; §.R.O., DD/V/BWr 23.2, 4=5. 

16 5.18O,, D/PC/othy 1/2/1. 17 P.R.O., SC 2/200/56. 

148 SRO, O/SR 3/104, 19 Ibid. O/RLa 3, 33. 

Jo PLR.O., WO 40/48. 

21 5.R.O., O/SR 103/35; O/RLa 10/5=6, 9-10, 12-13; ibid. 
DD/S/WH 149, 219. 

42 In Lyng parish, 

24 5.28.0,, tithe award; ibid. DD/S/WH 149; DD/X/ME 22; 
V.C\H, Som, vic $5; above, this section. 
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and may have been the second licensed house of 1732, 
but by 1791 there were no licensed premises.’ In 1851 
there were three inns.* The Castle and London inns on 
the main village street were recorded in 1859.° The 
Castle closed after 1947 and remained untouched until 
the owner’s death in 1985. It was converted into 
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residential accommodation.* The London inn remains 
open. The New Inn on the main road north of the 
village may have been open in 1851 and was recorded 
by name from 1871 until 1906.° 

There was a revel at Othery in 1678.° In 1947 there 
were tennis and skittles clubs.’ 


MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES 


OTHERY MANOR 


Othery was said to have been given by King Edgar to 
his servant Wulfhelm in 963.° By 1086 it was evidently 
part of Glastonbury abbey’s Sowy manor and remained 
so during the Middle Ages.’ At the Dissolution the 
whole estate passed to the Crown and Othery was 
granted to Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset.’® In 
1553, following Somerset’s attainder in 1552, Othery 
was granted to Thomas Dyer (d. 1565) and his wife 
Frances.'' Thomas was followed by his son (Sir) 
Edward (d. 1607). It passed with Middlezoy to Sir 
Edward’s nephew, also Edward Dyer, who in 1613 with 
his father-in-law Bostock Fuller sold them jointly to 
Thomas Warre and Edward Tynte. In 1617 after 
Warre’s death Edward Tynte of Chelvey became the 
owner of the whole of Othery manor under an agree- 
ment giving Middlezoy to the Warre family.'* Tynte 
was succeeded in 1629 by his infant son John.'* 

John (d. 1669) was followed by his son Halswell (cr. 
Bt. 1673, d. 1702) and his grandson Sir John (d. 1710). 
Sir John’s three sons Halswell, the Revd. John, and 
Charles succeeded in turn. On Charles’s death in 1785 
the baronetcy became extinct but the estate passed to 
his niece Jane and to her husband John Johnson, who 
took the name Kemeys-Tynte. Jane’s son Charles 
(d. 1860)'* sold a considerable amount of land before 
1832'° and had only c. 330 a. by 1841.'° Lordship 
remained in the Kemeys-Tynte family until 1897, but 
by 1899 it had been sold to Harry Chambers. By 1902 
it had been bought with some remaining land by James 
Baker, who renamed his early 19th-century farmhouse 


1 S.R.O., Q/RLa 10/5, 13-14. 
2 P.R.O., HO 107/1924. 
3 Harrison, Harrod & Co., Dir. Som. (1859). 

4 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/266; Bridgwater Mercury, 9 Oct. 1985. 

5 P.R.O., HO 107/1924; ibid. RG 10/2384; S.R.O., tithe 
award; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883-1906). 

6 S.R.O., Q/SR 138/30. 

7 Ibid. A/AGH 1/266. 

8 S.R.S. Ixiii, p. 496; L. Abrams, Anglo-Saxon Glastonbury, 
189-91. 

9 Feud. Aids, iv. 290, 3173 S.R.S. lxxxi, p. 83. 

10 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 119, 122—4. 

11 Ibid. 1553, 162. 

12 S.R.O., DD/S/WH 18; P.R.O., CP 25/2/346/11 Jas. I Trin.; 
ibid. E 134/8 Jas. I East./20; S.R.S. Ixvii, p. 153; above, Mid- 
dlezoy, manor. 

13 S.R.S. Ixvii, p. 73. 

14 Som. Wills, ed. Brown, vi. 90; V.C.H. Som. vi. 48-9; S.R.O., 


near the church the Manor House.'? The house was 
sold in 1934 but the lordship passed to James’s son, 
also James, who devised it to his daughter Mrs. Kunzli, 
formerly of Spaxton, owner in the late 20th century."® 
There is no record of a capital messuage. 


OTHER ESTATES 


In 1189 Henry of Sowy did fealty to the abbot of 
Glastonbury for 3 virgates at Sowy,'” later said to be at 
Othery. He was succeeded by his daughter Eve’? who 
married Hugh of Greinton and after his death held 20 a. 
in dower, and their daughter Eve of Middlezoy held 1% 
virgate of the fee of Lisun.*! The remaining 11 virgate 
by c. 1300 or earlier appears to have been acquired by 
the prior of Montacute and possibly absorbed into 
Creech St. Michael manor.”* The younger Eve gave a 
12d. rent charge on her Othery estate to Athelney 
abbey, a gift confirmed c. 1330 by her grandson 
William Huse.” In 1300 William was in dispute with 
his uncle, Eve’s son James Trivet, over the services of 
Robert of Brent, claiming that he was mesne lord and 
Robert held of him.” The only land that William held 
c. 1308 was 18 a. compensation for release of 
common.” The estate was probably merged with the 
former Lisun fee.”*° 

In 1189 Godfrey of Lisun did fealty to the abbot of 
Glastonbury for % hide,” later said to be in Othery. 
Godfrey was followed by William of Lisun and by 
William’s son John, who gave it to Robert of Brent.”® 
Robert sold it to Sir Richard de Loughtebergh, who was 
followed by John Samuel who appears to have sublet it 
to Ralph Huse until 1310 but did fealty in 1337.” 
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Samuel’s estate was not recorded again and in 1343 
Ralph’s heir Reginald Huse appears to have sold it, 
retaining a life interest, to William de Montagu, earl of 
Salisbury,’ although in 1409 it was said that the king 
had given the fee to Simon de Montagu, probably 
William’s grandfather.* William (d. 1344) was suc- 
ceeded in turn by his son, also William (d. 1397), by 
William’s nephew John (d. 1400), and by John’s son 
Thomas, earl of Salisbury (d. 1428).*° Thomas granted 
the estate, described as 4 fee or a carucate, actually 
only 18 a. in Othery, before 1413 to William Stourton 
(d. 1413) and Thomas Bonham.* 

Sir William Bonville was terre tenant of the land 
under the earls of Salisbury until his death in 1408, 
but there is no further trace of his interest and the fee, 
sometimes described as a manor® and half a quarry, 
passed to Sir William Stourton’s son John (cr. Baron 
Stourton 1448, d. 1462), to his grandson William 
(d. 1478), and to William’s son John (d. 1485). John 
had a son Francis who died an infant in 1487 and was 
followed by his brothers William and Edward (d. 1535). 
William Stourton, the 7th baron, son of the last, sold 
the estate in 1541 to John Harris.’ In 1580 John was 
licensed to alienate to Nicholas Harris, who in 1581 
was licensed to sell the estate to Henry Shattock.* In 
1627. when Edward Tynte took possession, he 
described it as five yards, and presumably it was 
absorbed into the manor.” 

Glastonbury absorbed several former freeholds in 
Othery in the course of the 13th and 14th centuries. 
One was a 2 hide held in the mid 13th century by 
Robert of Middleton, which passed to his widow Maud 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 


In 1189 Othery tenants were required to provide a 
week’s work in the summer, and small parcels of 
demesne there were let to tenants.”” In the mid 13th 
century there were 11 half-virgaters and 22 ferling 
holders of whom one held two ferlings and another 
former demesne. There were also four free tenants 


1 Ibid. xii. 216-17. 

2 P.R.O., C 139/56, no. 54. 
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9, 456; V.C.H. Som. vi. 254. 

6 P.R.O., C 142/140, no. 30. 

7 Cal. Ing. p.m., Hen. VII, i, p. 9; B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.173; 
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and which his son William released to the abbey.'® 
Another belonged to the Cnolton family in the later 
13th century'’ and in 1308 comprised 2 virgates and 
103 a. held by John of Cnolton.'* Abbot Monington 
acquired the holding from John’s son, also John, and it 
became part of the endowment of Monington’s anni- 
versary.'> A third was an estate, later described as 75 a. 
and two houses, held in 1349 and 1352 by Robert St. 
Clare, which was acquired in 1365 to maintain a lamp 
in the abbey.'* All passed at the Dissolution to the 
Crown and presumably were considered part of Othery 
manor.” 

Simon of Hilcumbe gave 2 virgate, apparently in 
Othery, to Montacute priory before c. 1155.'° More 
land, amounting to 12 virgate c. 1300, half of an estate 
held by Henry of Sowy of Glastonbury in 1189 or 
earlier, appears to have been acquired by Montacute 
priory’’ and may have been absorbed into or adminis- 
tered with Creech St. Michael manor. At the Dissolu- 
tion it passed to Sir Thomas Wyatt (d. 1542) and 
passed with Creech manor to William Knapman. In 
1557 Knapman was licensed to alienate the estate to 
Simon Saunders and John Venn. Venn died in posses- 
sion of the reversion in 1609, but in 1558 Knapman 
was licensed to alienate the same estate to John Harris, 
owner of the former Stourton land.'* In 1598 John 
settled his estate on his son, also John, who in 1614 let 
it to William Michell.’ Another John Harris with 
others conveyed the estate in 1690 to Walter Coven- 
try.”° It was not recorded again but may be the estate 
called Harris’s owned by the Lyng family between 1785 
and 1832.7! ; 


holding a total of over four virgates and 15 cottars, 
one with 10 a., the rest with 5 a. or less.** By 1308 the 
number of half virgaters had fallen to 6, there were 33 
ferdellers or ferlingers, 8 5-a. tenants, and 34 cottars 
and other householders mostly with less than 5 a., but 
one at Stathewere with over 18 a. In addition most 
tenants held small parcels of overland. There were 
varying burdens of work but each half-virgater and 
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some ferdellers owed 20! a. of ploughing and carrying 
3 cartloads of corn a day from Othery field and 4 a day 
from Middlezoy field. Many cottar tenants owed no 
works.’ In 1357 some Othery men refused to thresh at 
Westonzoyland grange.” During the 14th century the 
abbey acquired land from freeholders, some of which 
was absorbed into the manor.’ Southlake was suffi- 
ciently drained by 1384 to provide c. 40 a. of agricul- 
tural land and to have a highway through it known as 
the Drove which ran from Othery through Pathe to 
Tutyate on the Parrett opposite Stathe and was chased, 
for stray livestock, in the 1360s.* In 1515 there were 8 
half virgaters, some of whom held very little land 
although one had over 50 a., 31 ferdellers, three with 
two holdings, and 35 tenants classed as 5-a. tenants or 
less, although five had accumulated over 20 a. Eleven 
tofts or cottages were held with other tenements. There 
were 24 neifs.° 

In 1600 there were 103 holdings on Othery manor 
including c. 15 landless cottages, some new and one a 
room in a barn, and curtilages, presumably let for 
building. There were only two tenements over 40 a., 
the largest 56 a., and 22 bond persons were recorded, 
mainly from two families, half of them living else- 
where.® In c. 1613 or earlier the manor comprised 
774 a. of arable, in east and west fields, and 644 a. of 
meadow. All tenants had common pasture in Sedge- 
moor, Pinsey Longmoor, and all the droves for as many 
cattle as they could winter.’ In 1638 in addition to the 
common moors Othery was said to share with Mid- 
dlezoy 1,067 a. of meadow in Southlake and Earlake.* 
A survey of the manor in 1670 showed little change 
with 106 tenements including c. 20 landless cottages. 
One tenant owed two hens which were still demanded 
c. 1710 or later. Most holdings were very small, the 
largest 43 a., and were predominantly arable.’ 

At least two men were malting barley c. 1609,'° and 
in 1657 a woman lost 60 sheaves of pea and bean 
haulm. In 1657-8 there was a violent dispute over the 
collection of tithe wheat and peas,'’ and in 1691 tithe 
hay and fruit were taken in kind. Areas of orchard and 
meadow had been inclosed out of both fields with 41 a. 
of arable turned into meadow and pasture, although it 
may have been taken previously from meadow and 
moor.” A tenant in 1708 was still required to house the 
lord’s oxen and provide straw in return for the dung.” 

Holdings remained small in the early 18th century. 
Although some houses were abandoned before c. 1710, 
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one to become a barn, and three cottages in Summer- 
hedge Lane between the village and Pathe to fall down, 
new dwellings were built by the pound and at Owery 
and one house was divided. By 1720 a total of 11 
dwellings was down or in hand, although the rental at 
£75 was only slightly less than in the early 17th 
century.'* In 1774 a tenant was sub-letting a small 
holding for a rack rent and a quantity of saleable reed. 
The new tenant was required to sow 9 a. with clover at 
14 lb. to the acre.'” Half the parish land remained 
arable in the 1780s and the soil was said to be very 
rich.'® In 1795 107 allotments amounting to 568 a. 
were received for rights in Sedgemoor, following 
inclosure,'”? and 550 a. of arable in the open fields 
was inclosed in or after 1799 under an Act of 1797.'® 
In 1801 the parish produced 178 a. of wheat, 141 a. of 
barley, 121 a. of beans, and 26 a. of peas, potatoes, and 
rape.'” In 1831 94 out of 117 families were engaged in 
agriculture and only 19 males were craftsmen or retail 
traders.*” By 1841, excluding the part of the parish in 
Sedgemoor,”! there were 400 a. of arable and 800 a. of 
pasture. Although there were still many tiny holdings, 
some larger farms had been created following the sale of 
large parts of the manor, especially by the Chard family 
whose Pathe farm measured over 200 a. There were 4 
holdings of between 50 a. and 100 a. and 12 of between 
25 a.and 50a. Withies were grown on small plots on the 
peat south of Owery farm.” In 1843 labourers were paid 
partly in cider although at least one farmer was willing to 
give potato ground in lieu. One man worked from 4 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. for 3s. 4d. a day, managed 4 a. of potatoes with 
the help of his wife, and kept two pigs. Another worker 
received 1s. a week instead of cider but intended to 
exchange this for 2 a. of ground to produce 100 bags of 
potatoes to feed himself, his wife, and their pig. He 
already grew potatoes and cabbages in his garden.” In 
1851 Pathe farm had 400 a. but employed only 4 
labourers and possibly a dairyman; 3 other farms were 
over 100 a., and a further 17 had over 25 a. There were 
many very small holdings and only 38 farm labourers 
were employed.” In 1856 a small farmer had a winnow- 
ing machine and a cider press and mill. He bought land 
in 1856-7 intending to spread the gravel it contained on 
the family’s land, presumably to improve drainage.” 
By 1867 agriculture was mainly pastoral. Boys 
between 8 and 10 were employed all year but women 
only at haymaking and harvest. There were many 
cottages not well kept but mostly with gardens.”° By 
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1871 there had been little change in the size of farms 
although there were 6 over 100 a. and 54 labourers and 
two dairymen were employed.’ In 1881 there were 
many paupers and several houses were in multiple 
occupation.” A threshing machine engine driver was 
resident in 1891 and several haycutters.’ 

By 1905 grass covered over 1,753 a. and only 358 a. 
was arable.* Grove farm, formerly part of the Pathe 
estate, was a dairy farm when sold in 1910. It consisted 
of 10 a. with the house and 140 a. of accommodation 
meadow.’ Similarly, Shride farm in 1919 consisted of a 
ring-fenced 20-a. dairy farm with 20 cowstalls and a 
double piggery, and nearly 100 a. of additional land.° 
In 1911 there were few farms of over 100 a.’ As late as 
1939 only one farm had over 150 a.* There were four 
dairy farms in 1947.’ Southlake moor in the later 20th 
century was deliberately flooded to maintain a high 
water table.'° 


FISHERIES 


At Othery in 1189 a tenant held a fishery for 1s. and 
3,000 eels,'’ but by the mid 13th century that fishery 
had been abandoned and the land was meadow.”* In 
c. 1270 Walter of Shapwick released to the abbot of 
Glastonbury his rights in Stathewere fishery, probably 
in the Parrett near Stathe, which had belonged to 
Walter’s ancestors'* although the abbey had had a 
fishery there in 1201.'* The fish weir was let c. 1308 
and in 1515.'° The river Parrett was also used for 
navigation and weirs were a hindrance c. 1310.'° 
Between Stathe and Burrowbridge by 1384 were two 
weirs called Tappingweir, one built before 1310 
belonging to the bishop of Winchester and one from 
time immemorial belonging to the abbot of Glaston- 
bury.'” In 1515 tenants at Othery also leased a weir at 
Langwey, another at Ory, probably Owery on the 
former river Cary, a quarter of Tappingweir, and a 
fishery at Nythe.'* Tappingweir was destroyed before 
1539 when the river was widened by order of the 
Commissioners of Sewers.’? Owery weir and another 
were held by tenants in 1600.”° 
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MILLS 


The rectory estate included a horse mill in 12687’ 
which was in hand in 1274-5 and let by 1302.” 

In 1308 a windmill in Othery was held as a freehold 
of Sowy manor.” It may have been absorbed into the 
manor and farmed in the 1330s and 1340s. It needed 
repair in 1346. It was down by 1403 when a tenant 
acquired the mill moot on condition that a mill was 
built within three years.” The mill was on the western 
edge of the village” and was recorded in 1515.7’ From 
1535 until 1670 or later it was held by the Somer 
family.** About 1811 it was demolished because it was 
too near the turnpike road and was causing a nuisance 
by frightening horses.” 

A second windmill belonged to the Harris family by 
1598 when it was settled by John Harris and Joan his 
wife on their son John and others.’ In 1600 the 
younger John and his daughter held a plot of land 
from the manor on which to turn their mill, presum- 
ably to face the wind.*’ In 1614 John let the mill to 
William Michell and in 1690 another John Harris with 
others sold the mill to Walter Coventry.” It was last 
recorded in 1701, although the Winslades are said to 
have had a windmill in the early 19th century, and it 
may have been in the east field.*’ 

In 1384 there were said to be mills at Southlake and 
Tappingweir, possibly watermills.* 

A steam mill was built in the village in the mid 19th 
century, probably using gearing removed from the 
Somer’s windmill. It went out of use in 1944 and 
had been mostly demolished by 1987, the tall chimney 
having been struck by lightning.» 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Quarries at Pathe produced Pathestone or Dunstone in 
1515 and there was a quarry west of the village.*° In 
1779 John Chard obtained a license to dig clay to make 
brick and tile and to build kilns on 2 a. of land in 
return for providing the lord of the manor with good 
brick for use in the manor at 12s. the thousand. The 
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land was to be filled and levelled when brickmaking 
ceased.’ The Chard family had land at Pathe called 
Stone Quarry close in 1841.7 

A leather worker was killed c. 1501.° A carrier from 
Taunton was said to supply gloves for sewing in Othery 
in the 1860s* and two glovers were recorded in 1881.° 
Two grocers and a shopkeeper were recorded in 1841° 
and a confectioner in 1851.’ In 1859 there were two 
coal merchants and two plasterers,* in 1871 a cooper 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Othery constituted a tithing in Whitley hundred, and 
in the 1530s, and probably much earlier, sent a tithing- 
man to the hundred court.'* The tithingman was 
assisted by post men in 1586.4 

The vill sent its own halimote jury to the Sowy 
manor court at Westonzoyland by the late 13th cen- 
tury. By 1307 it appointed its own hayward.’° A court 
for Othery manor, held in the church house by 1585, 
continued to meet until 1700 or later’® and heriots and 
suit were claimed until 1748 or later.'’ A pound, 
recorded in 1515,'* stood south-east of the church in 
1904.” 

The churchwardens paid for maintaining drainage, 
setting men to watch for flooding,’ and destroying 
vermin. Travellers received alms in 1693. From 1783 
one warden was appointed by the vicar.*’ The two 
overseers of the poor, apart from responsibilities for 
drainage,” provided relief in kind including turves for 
fuel and in 1782 a spinning wheel.” 

A vestry, meeting by 1747,-* was responsible for 
apprenticing poor children, one of whom set fire to 
his master’s house twice, and authorising the overseers 
to pay exceptional bills such as indemnifying the 
tithingman against legal action in 1787 and keeping 
birds out of the cornfields.” In 1898 the vestry decided 
to provide a cemetery. During the early 20th century 
the vestry and parish council were both concerned with 
pollution and insanitary houses and shared an interest 
in obtaining local authority houses and a village hall.”° 
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and three shopkeepers, although six shops were 
recorded in 1872 and 1875.” There was a basketmaker 
in 1891.'° In 1947 there were four shops, three tea 
rooms, an undertaker, and two garages but no business 
or industry employing more than two people.'’ By 
1972 there were two garages, a shop, and a restaurant, 
which all remained in business in 1979.'* The shop, 
with post office, remained open in 2000 but the garages 
were not in business. 


The church house” was leased by the lord of the 
manor to a group of parishioners for the use of the 
poor in 1656 and from 1700 was leased by the over- 
seers for the same purpose.”* In 1774 a loft was put in 
the house which was also glazed and thatched. The 
oven was repaired in the following year. The house was 
last recorded in 1810 and appears to have been given 
up before 1841.” 

Othery formed part of the Bridgwater poor-law 
union from 1836 and from 1894 was part of Bridg- 
water rural district, which was absorbed into Sedge- 
moor district in 1974.°° 


DRAINAGE 


In the Middle Ages the vill shared with Middlezoy 
and Westonzoyland responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of Greylake Fosse, for which it provided two 
of the supervisors, for Lake wall in Westonzoyland, 
and for Burrow wall.*! The vill was also responsible 
for drainage and shared with Middlezoy the high cost 
of maintaining Burrow clyce from the 1360s or 
earlier.” It was also responsible with Aller manor 
for Pathelake or Cox’s clyce and with Middlezoy for a 
third of Bultes clyce, probably at the end of Lake wall. 
The tenant who held Kinglake ferry was responsible 
for Sowyland clyce, which protected Sowy island, and 
Kinglake clyce.*? Burrow and Southlake walls became 
the responsibility of Othery parish in the 16th cen- 
tury, and by 1600 the churchwardens rented land 
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26 Ibid. D/PC/othy 1/2/1, 1/3/1. 27 Below, church, 

28 S.R.O., DD/S/WH 151, 219. 

29 Ibid. D/P/oth 13/2/1—3; ibid. tithe award. 

30 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 671, 673, 676. 

31 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 142, 174; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 
iljales eyes 

32 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11182; above, intro. 

33 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 142-3. The site of the last two clyces 
is unknown but may have been on the Parrett north of Burrow: 
above, intro. 
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from the manor at Grove to support the maintenance 
of the wall.' In 1694 the churchwardens paid for 
cutting Southlake wall, presumably to alleviate flood- 
ing, and for stopping it up.’ 

Burrow clyce prevented tidal water from flowing 


into the Burrow Wall rhyne,’ around the north of 


Burrow Mump, and carried the Taunton road on a 
bridge in the 17th century.’ The clyce needed rebuild- 
ing in 1757 when Middlezoy agreed to share the cost 
and it was rebuilt again in 1802. In 1737 the parish 
made clyces in Southlake at Pathe and at Burrow 


CHURCH 


ORIGINS, PATRONAGE AND ENDOWMENT 
Othery was a chapelry of Sowy parish* with its own 
chaplain from the 13th century.” In 1515, when Sowy 
was divided, Othery became a separate parish with its 
own parish church and vicar.'” The living remained a 
sole vicarage, although sometimes held in plurality 
with Middlezoy,'' until 1952 when it was united with 
Middlezoy. Since 1980 it has also been joined with 


Moorlinch and its chapel at Stawell.'’ In 1840 part of 


the ecclesiastical parish of Othery was included in the 
new ecclesiastical parish of Burrowbridge."* 


Parish chaplains were appointed by the rectors of 


Sowy, and after 1268 by the vicar.'’ After 1515 the 
patronage belonged to the lords of the manor; Glaston- 
bury abbey presented in 1522, the Crown in 1544, and 
the bishop by lapse in 1555.'° Thereafter the bishop 
continued to be patron and since 1980 has had the 
right to present on two turns in every three.'° 

The vicarage was worth £12 net in 1535.'” Its 
reputed value c. 1673 was £20,'" and in 1707 £19 
10s. 2d. net, mainly from land.'” In 1815 the vicar 
valued it at c. £60°° but in the early 1830s the average 
gross income was £166.”' An augmentation out of the 
Common Fund of £110 a year was made in 1874.” 

In 1535 the vicarial tithes were assessed at £5 14s. 
4d.*> No tithe was recorded in 1707, but the vicar 


1 $.R.O., A/AHW 37. 
2 Ibid. D/P/oth 4/1/2. 
3 Laberghdich in 1369: Longleat Ho., Longleat MS, 10645. 
4 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.142; S.R.S. xxiv, 151-2; S.R.O., tithe 
award; above, intro. 
5 S.R.O., D/P/oth 23/2/1—5. 
6 Ibid. D/RA 4/1/1—2, 4=5. 
7 Ibid. 4/1/9-10; Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 243. 
8 Below, Westonzoyland, church. 
SiRia IX, DP. 25; 10 Ibid. liv, pp. 176=7. 
11 S.R.O., D/D/Ve 88; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148; Kelly’s 
Dir. Som. (1939). 
12 Crockford; Dioc. Dir. 
13 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 433; Proc. Som. Arch, Soc. 
Ixxxvii. 110. For Burrowbridge see V.C.H. Som. vi. 63=4. 
14 S.R.S. liv, p. 1763 lix, p. 25. 
15 Ibid. lv, pp. 24, 106, 137. 
16 S.R.O., D/B/reg 15, f.6; D/D/Ve 24, 88; Dioc. Dir. 
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Mump and agreed to maintain them for ever.’ After 
1830 responsibility passed to the Othery, Middlezoy, 
and Westonzoyland 
Board, which considered providing Southlake with a 


Drainage Commission, — later 
steam engine in 1843. An engine was installed in 1846, 
east of the junction of the rivers Parrett and Tone, and 
was improved in 1861 and 1900.° In 1932 a separate 
Southlake drainage district was established under the 
Board. Its main responsibility was the pumping plant 
which was abandoned in 1948 and replaced by a diesel 
engine at a cost of £1,200 in 1949.’ 


received 6s. 8d. from non-parishioners for feeding 
sheep in the common fields and Easter offerings were 
worth £5." By the 1780s the small tithes were paid by 
composition,” and in 1841 were commuted for £147.7° 

In 1515 the first vicar of Othery was assigned c. 20 a. 
including 2 a. opposite his house by exchange for land 
in the fields’? and worth £2 in 1535.°* The glebe 
measured ¢. 20 a. in 1613 although further exchanges 
had been made.”’ In 1707 the glebe was worth over 
£15.°° It measured 17 a. in 1841°' but most of it was 
sold in 1920 and the remainder in 1952.” 

In 1268 the vicar of Sowy had a house in Othery, 
formerly the rector’s barn,’ but in 1515 the vicar of 
Othery was assigned a house formerly part of a 
tenement on the manor.** A two-storeyed house was 
mentioned in 1609.’ In 1740 the house, barn, and 
stable were decayed and the cost of repairing the stone 
and thatch house, rebuilding the cob and thatch barn, 
stable, and stall, and fencing the glebe was estimated at 
£207.°° 
and by 1827 had moved to Middlezoy, of which he was 


By 1824 the vicar considered the house unfit 


curate, until a new house should be built.” In 1828 a 
two-storeyed house with a three-bayed front of brick 
and tile was built for the vicar, Charles Henry Lut- 
widge,’® by George Chapple at a cost of over £420.” In 
1832 the Revd. John Noble Shipton extended the house 
to provide a drawing room, china pantry, and extra 


17 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148. 
18 S.R.O., D/D/Vc 24. 

20 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815. 

21 Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, pp. 148-9. 
22 Lond. Gaz. 24 Apr. 1874, p. 2252. 
23 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148. 

24 S.R.O., D/D/Rv 1. 

26 Ibid. tithe award. 

27 S.R.S. liv, pp. 176, 180; B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.194. 
28 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148. 
29 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 193. 

31 Ibid. tithe award. 


19 Ibid. D/D/Rv 1. 


25 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 


30 Ibid, D/D/Rv 1. 

32 Ibid, D/P/oth 5/2/1. 

93: Rios LU, De 25. 34 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 194. 

35 S.R.O., Q/SR 7/86. 36 Ibid. D/P/oth 2/1/2. 

37 Ibid. D/D/Bbm 56; D/D/Rb 1827. 

38 Uncle of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (Lewis Carroll): 
Burke, Land. Gent. (1949), 1213. 

39 S.R.O., D/D/Bbm 56. 
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FIG. 48. Othery church, 
14th century, with tower 
heightened and 
strengthened in the 15th 
century 


bedrooms, built a coachhouse, stable yard, walls, and 
entrance gates, laid out pleasure grounds, and planted 
fruit trees. In 1855 the front wall of the house was 
demolished and rebuilt with bay windows to the design 
of John Norton.' The house and grounds were sold in 
1952 and a new vicarage provided. In 1980 it was 
replaced by a new house.’ 


CHURCH LIFE 


The first vicar of Othery, John Colmer (1515-22), was 
a graduate.’ Richard Cogan, vicar 1615-39, was sued in 
1630 for money given by his predecessor for the use of 
a poor family and in 1635 he appeared before the 
Court of High Commission.’ In the later 18th century 
there were only ten communicants and gaming took 
place in the churchyard on Sundays.’ In 1815 there 
were Sunday services alternately morning and after- 
noon as the vicar was curate of Middlezoy, like his 
successor.° By 1839 there were two Sunday services and 
communion was celebrated three times a year in 1840, 
monthly in 1870, and fortnightly by 1912.’ John Noble 
Shipton D.D., vicar 1832—64, was a wealthy man who 
paid for extensive alterations, furnishings, and repairs 
to the church as well as work on the vicarage house.” 
The parish clerk was paid 13s. 4d. under the terms of 
the establishment of the parish.’ In 1515 a tenant of the 
manor owed service of carrying the holy loaf.'°A 


1 Ibid. D/P/oth 2/1/5. 

2 Ibid. 5/2/1; inf. from Dioc. Office; Dioc. Dir. 

3 S.R.S. liv, p. 177; Emden, Biog. Reg. Univ. Oxf. 

4 S.R.S. xxiv. 127; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1634-5, 493, 534, 542. 

5 S.R.O., D/D/Vc 88; D/P/oth 4/1/2. 

6 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815, 1827. 

7 Ibid. A/AZW 2/2-3; ibid. D/D/Va 1840, 1870. 

8 Ibid. D/P/oth 2/1/5; Proc. Som. Arch, Soc. xi. 26; Kelly’s Dir. 
Som. (1894). 
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church house was held of the manor by 1585, the 
lord of the manor claiming to hold courts there. It was 
built of lias and Cornish tile.'' From 1656 it was used 
as a poor house.'” 


CHURCH FABRIC 


The church of St. Michael, so dedicated by 1545,’ was 
built in the early 14th century, remodelled in the 15th 
century, and partly rebuilt after 1844. It is cruciform 
and has a chancel with north vestry, a nave with north 
and south doors and south porch, and a central tower 
with transepts. In the 15th century the top stage of the 
tower and, probably, the diagonal buttresses which rest 
on squinches internally, were added; the south-east 
buttress is pierced by a squint-type opening aligned on 
the south-west, low-side chancel window. New win- 
dows were inserted in the north transept and the nave 
was provided with a south door with sanctuary ring, 
and an octagonal font. The rood stair in the south 
transept was replaced by a stair tower in the north-west 
angle of the tower and nave; the rood screen survived 
in the 1780s.'* The porch, which retains its 15th- 
century roof timbers, was mentioned in 1554.'” 

An eastern gallery, in existence in 1724, was moved to 
the west end in 1739.'° It was removed in or before 1847 
when the church was reseated’” to designs by Benjamin 
Ferrey, using 17th-century bench ends, some with 


9 S.R.S. liv, p. 180; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148. 
10 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.191. 

11 S$.R.O., A/AHW 37; ibid. D/D/Cd 20. 

12 Above, local govt. 

13 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. li. 129. 

14 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

15 Ibid. D/D/Ca 27. 

16 Ibid. D/P/oth 4/1/2. 

17 Ibid. 2/1/5, plan 1847. 
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poppyheads and initials, purchased from William Strad- 
ling, antiquarian collector of Chilton Polden,’ as well as 
new ones carved in a similar style by William Halliday.’ 
The north vestry had been added by 1847, the north 
transept having been used previously for this purpose.’ 
The outer walls of the south transept were rebuilt after 
1844, when it was ruinous and blocked off from the rest 
of the church, and in a ‘shameful condition’.* Roundels 
of medieval glass depicting the heads of three doctors of 
the Church have been preserved there.” The east end of 
the chancel was rebuilt in 13th-century style on its old 
foundations in 1850-2, probably to a design by John 
Norton, and provided with sedilia, stalls, Minton 
encaustic floor tiles, and an oak roof. A piscina was 
preserved in a window sill.° A Perpendicular-style wall 
monument commemorated the Revd. John Noble Ship- 
ton (d. 1864) who paid for the work. Stained glass by 
Hardman, Bell, and Holland of Warwick was installed in 
the 1850s in chancel, vestry, and north transept,’ and in 
1851 a new Perpendicular-style pulpit of Painswick 


NONCONFORMITY 


Houses were licensed for unspecified congregations in 
1689, 1718, and 1720.'° A house in Broad Lane was 
licensed for Methodists in 1752 and there was a 
Methodist teacher in 1764,'? but the society may 
have been short-lived. Methodists were meeting for a 
time in 1817.'* Baptist meetings were held on alternate 
Sundays and on weekday evenings at houses in the area 
in the 1830s and many Othery people attended the 
Ebenezer chapel near Burrowbridge.'” 

The Independent cause is said to have begun from 
Langport c. 1834, a chapel was built in 1836, and 
there was a resident minister by 1841.°° Zion chapel 
at the north end of the village was registered for 


EDUCATION 


There was a schoolmaster at Othery in 1682”° and a 
man was licensed in 1704 to keep an English school in 


1 Ibid. 2/1/5; P. Poyntz Wright, Rural Benchends of Som. 20, 
55, 112, 114, 143; above, Chilton Polden. 

2 S.R.O., D/P/oth 2/1/5. 

3 Ibid. A/AQP 35; ibid. D/P/oth 2/1/5, plan 1847. 

4 S.R.O., DD/DN 306; ibid. A/AZW 2/1-2. 

5 C. Woodforde, Stained Glass in Som. 193; S.R.O., DD/WBF 
20/360. 

6 Ibid. D/P/oth 2/1/5; DD/WBE 20/360; Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. 
Xxili. 53-4. 

7 S.R.O., D/P/oth 2/1/5. 

8 Ibid. A/AQP 35; ibid. D/P/oth 2/1/5. A 16th-century cope 
said to have been found under it is on display at Glastonbury 
abbey. 

9 S.R.O., D/P/oth 2/1/5. 

10 Ibid. 2/1/5, 2/7/1, 4/1/1, 6/3/1; DD/WBE 20/360; Proc. Som. 
Arch. Soc. xxiii. 53; xliii. 48. 


11 S.R.O., D/P/oth 2/1/5. 12 D.N.B. 
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stone replaced the timber one, dated 1616, which had 
stood in the church in the 1780s." The tower was 
restored in 1849’ and in 1853 when pinnacles and 
niches were built; sculpted heads and angels were 
added in 1854-5. There has been subsequent repair 
owing to subsidence.’ In 1861 the porch was rebuilt 
and the nave wall repaired and given new windows."' 
The west window is also of the 19th century. There is a 
memorial to Colonel John Chard, V.C. (d. 1897), who 
led the defence of Rorke’s Drift, South Africa, and whose 
father lived at Pathe.'* 

The plate includes a silver chalice and paten of 1639 
by ‘D.G.’.!° There are five bells; the oldest is of the 
1650s by Robert Austen, and the others date from 
between 1692 and 1815.'* The registers date from 
1560, but the first register appears to be a late 17th- 
century copy of the original, crudely arranged in 
alphabetical order of Christian names and with a gap 
from K-Q. The practice was followed in the second, 
originally civil, register.'” 


marriages in 1839. It was rebuilt in 1876 and a 
schoolroom was added in 1883.7! In 1912 there 
were 103 members and average attendance at 
Sunday school was 99 children and 12 teachers. The 
resident minister was assisted by five lay preachers.” 
The burial ground was closed in 1902.”* By 1952 the 
minister was looking after chapels as far away as 
Puriton but in 1961 the manse was in poor condition 
without water or drainage laid on. The chapel, of 
squared sandstone rubble under a slate roof, has Y- 
traceried windows and a pointed door-opening with 
floral stops and ornamental door hinges. It was closed 
and put up for sale in 1998.” 


Othery and Middlezoy.”” By 1819 there was a day 
school with c. 40 pupils** and by 1833 a second 


13 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlviii. 87. 

14 S.R.O., D/P/oth 2/1/5, 4/1/2; DD/SAS CH 16/1. 

15 Ibid. D/P/oth 2/1/1-10. 16 Ibid. Q/RRw 1. 

17 Ibid.; ibid. D/P/oth 13/2/1. 

18 Ibid. D/N/tme 4/3/15A. 

19 S. Newman, Thos. Baker the Apostle of Burroughbridge 
(n.d.), 33-40; below, Westonzoyland, nonconf. 

20 P.R.O., HO 107/964, 1924; ibid. RG 11/2373; Harrison, 
Harrod, & Co. Dir. Som. (1859); Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872). 

21 Rep. Som. Cong. Union. (1896); Cong. Yearbk. (1900); 
Lond. Gaz. 15 Mar. 1839, p. 502; S.R.O., D/N/scu 4/4/2. 

22 S.R.O., D/N/scu 3/4/16; ibid. D/PC/othy 3/2/1, 8. 

23 Ibid. D/P/oth 3/5/1. 24 Ibid. D/N/scu 3/4/9. 

25 O.N.S. (Birkdale) Worship reg. no. 10199. 

26 S.R.O., Q/SR 152/10. 

27 Ibid. D/D/Bs 43. 

28 Educ. of Poor Digest, p. 792. 
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school had opened. The total number of pupils taught 
was 90, all at their parents’ expense, and 93 children 
attended a Sunday school established in 1827 by 
subscription and affiliated to the National Society.' 
Numbers had fallen by 1839 to 33 at a private day 
school and 36 who went to Sunday school only. An 
unknown number attended Sunday school at the 
Congregational chapel.* No day school was recorded 
in 1847, when 61 children attended Sunday school.’ By 
1867 both the church and Congregational chapel had 
established day schools but attendance was poor, 
especially by boys, although there was a night school 
for four months during the winter.* 
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A school board was established compulsorily in 
1877° and a school was built in the following year in 
the middle of the village for 106 children. In 1903 there 
were 76 children on the books and an evening con- 
tinuation school was held.® Average attendance fell 
from 65 in 1908 to 30 in 1948. After 1950 children 
were taken only to the age of 11 and numbers rose to a 
peak of 70 on the register in 1970. There were 56 
children at the school in 1998.’ 

The red-brick school house is close in style to three- 
bayed villas in the village but with a central gable and 
bargeboards. The single-storey schoolroom has similar 
details. 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR 


Mary Harley, by will dated 1893, left £300 for a coal 
distribution twice each winter to poor members of 
the Church of England in Othery. Bags of coal were 


PURITON 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The ancient parish of Puriton lies on the gentle north- 
ern slope of the Polden ridge at its western end. The 
arable fields occupied the top of the slope, its grassland 
mostly on Puriton Level to the north and north-east 
and beside the river Parrett to the south-west. The 
parish includes the large but compact village of Pur- 
iton, 5 km. north-east of Bridgwater, the former 
borough of Downend 1 km. to the west-south-west, 
and the former industrial hamlet and wharf at Dunball 
1.5 km. to the south-west.® 

The parish is roughly rectangular in shape, 2.5 km. 
from east to west by 2 km. from north to south, its 
south-western corner extending across the former 
Dunball common to reach the river Parrett. The 
parish is divided from Withy in the north, beyond 
Puriton Level, by an ancient watercourse called the 
Black Ditch; from Pawlett in the north-west by a 
similar watercourse called Walpole Rhyne; from 
Bridgwater and Bawdrip in the south by, respectively, 
a short length of the King’s Sedgemoor Drain and by 
a remarkably direct route to Cossington and Shap- 
wick below the Polden ridge. The eastern boundary 


1 Educ. Eng. Abstract, p. 817; inscr. on schoolroom beside ch. 
2 S.R.O., AJAZW 1/1/1. 

3 Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Som. 14-15. 

4 Rep. Com. Children and Women in Agric. pp. 486, 517. 

5 Lond. Gaz. 2 Mar. 1877, p. 1834. 

6 S.R.O., C/E 4/380/308; C/T 5. 

7 Ibid. 4/64. 

8 Char. Com. reg.; S.R.O., D/P/oth 2/7/1. 

9 This article was completed in 2001. 


given to a few regular recipients until 1987 or later. 
By 2000 no distributions had been made for several 
years.” 


with Woolavington follows a straight hedge, the 
southern part of which runs through a former 
common arable field, Martland, whose name was 
shared with Woolavington, and through a possible 
ditched bowl barrow.'® The area of the parish in 1842 
was 1,545 a.'' A part of Chilton Trinity parish east of 
the Parrett and south of Dunball was added in 1933” 
and that part of Pawlett lying to the east of the 
railway in the north-west of the parish was trans- 
ferred to Puriton in 1981.'* In 1991 the area was 668 
ha. (1,651 a.).* 

Puriton parish occupies the area where the Poldens 
narrow and fall from just over the 61-m. contour on 
the boundary with Woolavington, to 50 m. immedi- 
ately south of Puriton village, to an acute point on the 
15-m. contour at Downend. The southern side of the 
ridge, mostly in Bawdrip parish, is steep, composed of 
limestone of the Penarth group, shale, and marl, and 
was the site of brick and tile manufacture, cement 
works, and coal boring. The top of the ridge and the 
gentler northern slope is of clay and blue lias. Puriton 
Level to the north falls to 5m. near the northern 
boundary and both there and at Dunball to the 
south-west beside the Parrett is alluvium." 


10 O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 34 (1959 edn.); S.R.O., tithe 
award; Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. cxlii. 200-1. 

11 S.R.O., tithe award. 

12 Ibid. GP/D, box 19, Som. Review Order, 1933. 

13 The Sedgemoor (Parishes) Order 1981 (Statutory Instru- 
ment 1981/148). 

14 Census, 1991. 

15 Geol. Sury. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 295 (1984 
edn.); below, econ. hist. 
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FIG. 49. Puriton parish 1842, showing Dunball 1903 (expanded below) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The probable Roman road along the Poldens from 
IIchester left the ridge south of Woolavington for the 
port near Crandon Bridge.’ A route westwards, prob- 
ably contemporary, led north-west up Puriton Hill to 


Pawlett and thence either westward to the Parrett 
crossing at Combwich or northward towards Hunt- 
spill, Highbridge, and Bristol. Part was known as the 
way to Pawlett in 1406; at the top of Puriton Hill a 
crossroads, called le Forcheys 1505, gave access to 
Puriton village on one side and Downend on the 


1 V.C.H. Som. vi. 183. 
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et A 


FIG. 50. Commercial site 
of Dunball c. 1906 with 
railway branch line to 
wharf on Parrett 


other.’ That route was still regarded as a route to 
Bristol in the 1840s.7 It was turnpiked as far as the 
turning into Puriton village in 1730 and to Pawlett and 
beyond in 1759. Puriton village had a direct link east 
to Woolavington on the edge of Puriton Level, which 
was continued along the edge of the moor to Shapwick. 
In 1829-30 a direct road from Bridgwater to Bristol 
was built avoiding Crandon Bridge and thus improving 
the prospects of commercial life at Dunball.* Both the 
railway in 1841 and the M5 motorway in 1971-3, 
taking parallel north-south routes, radically changed 
the topography by requiring deep cuttings, and the 
motorway also an interchange, between Puriton village 
and Downend. A small railway station was opened at 
Dunball siding in 1873 and was closed with the siding 
in 1964. 


POPULATION 


There were said to be 32 households in the parish in 
the 17th century.° In 1801 the population was 332. It 
increased rapidly in the 1820s, fell in the 1830s, but 
again increased, reaching a peak in 1881 with 753 
people. Thereafter it declined, particularly in the 1890s, 
and by 1911 had reached 612. In the 1920s growth 
began and was increased temporarily in the early 1940s 
when a hostel for workers at the Puriton ordnance 
factory was opened at Dunball in 1942. The total of 
1,036 recorded in 1951 and 991 in 1961 may similarly 
have been accounted for by employees at the ordnance 
factory. By 1981, after considerable building in the 
village in the 1960s, the population had risen to 1,802. 
In 1991 there were 1,986 residents.’ 


Sena lviiegs 5 sb Ores G25) 316 
S.R.O., tithe award; Som. C. C. Sites and Mons. Rec. 
J. B. Bentley and B. J. Murless, Som. Roads, i. 22. 

4 V.C.H. Som. vi. 193. 

5 E. T. Macdermot, Hist. G.W.R. rev. C. R. Clinker, ii. 72 
and n., 90, 330; Somerset Magazine, Jan. 2000, 25; M5 Motorway 
in the South West (Dept. of Transport, 1977); below, econ. hist. 
(trade and industry). 
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SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


Iron-age and Romano-British settlements are indicated 
west of Puriton village and there are traces of linear 
banks and ditches of field systems on Puriton Level to 
the north.® Puriton village is on the gentle northern 
slope of the Poldens and appears to have developed 
from two roughly parallel streets with the church and a 
small green known as Rye at its western end. Farm- 
houses were all within the village. Several of the 
survivors are of the 17th century or earlier, of stone 
with through-passage plans. They include Batch Farm, 
Cann’s Farm,’ Court Farm, Home Farm, and, best 
preserved, Manor Farm, which has an original shoul- 
dered doorway with an ovolo-moulded window over, 
and beams in the room to the left of the through 
passage. About 1785 the settlement was described as 
‘straggling round the church’, the houses of rough 
stone and thatch, of two storeys, some whitewashed.'® 

Increased employment at Dunball in the later 19th 
century gave rise to small units of terraced housing by 
1881, both there and in Puriton village (Waterloo 
Terrace and Hillside) and variously described as build- 
ings or villas,’’ which gave a more urban character. 
Local authority housing was introduced in 1927, the 
last added in 1965; over thirty dwellings were built 
between 1931 and 1947. Detached villas appeared in 
the 1930s, perhaps marking the beginning of the village 
as a dormitory for Bridgwater.'* From the 1960s a 
Coventry-based developer built several streets of stand- 
ard housing both within and to the south of the 
village.’ 


6 S.R.O., DD/SAS BA 8. 

7 Census; Hist. Royal Ordnance Factory, Bridgwater, 1940-45 
and suppl. to 1991 (unpaginated). 

8 Som. C. C. Sites and Mons. Rec. 

9 S.R.O., DD/V/BWr 28.1. 10 Ibid. A/AQP 17. 

11 P.R.O., RG 11/2377. 12 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1931, 1939). 

13 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/284; Puriton Patchwork (1980), 59. The 
developers were Monsell Youell. 


PURITON 


FIG. 51. Motte and bailey 
castle of Caput Montis, 
Chefdelmunt, or Downend 
at Puriton 


Nineteenth-century houses forming Downend 
Buildings’ occupy a site whose road pattern indicates 
the late 12th- or early 13th-century planned borough.’ 

The four open arable fields, later subdivided and 
renamed, lay around Puriton village on the slopes to 
the south and east, sometimes referred to as the Down, 
and to the west.’ Some strips remained until after 1842 
on the southern edge of the parish.* Grassland on 
Puriton Level was gradually drained and inclosed 
between the mid 16th century and the early 18th 
when common grazing was regulated along its three 
broad access routes, North Mead, Selmead, and Broad 
droves and to Dunball and Rye commons.” Inclosure 
was completed between 1798 and 1842.° 


CASTLE AND BOROUGH 


The name Caput Montis,’ later Chefdelmunt* or Chisley 
Mount,” was given in the later 12th century’® to the 
prominent western end of the Polden ridge where a 
castle has been identified and a borough was established. 
The form la Donend, later Downend, occurs in 1281." 

A mound, thought to be a motte, was excavated in 
1908 and produced early Norman pottery, although 
earlier finds from the site were thought to have been 
Roman.” No traces of stone building were found and no 


1 S.R.O., D/R/bw 15/3/22. 

2 M. Beresford, New Towns of the Middle Ages (1967), 483-4; 
below. 

3 S.R.O., A/ALE 1; ibid. DD/BR/py 131; DD/GC 24; DD/SAS 
C/2273/1/P3.1; DD/SF 2948, 3823, 4037; DD/WY 49/3/6; DD/ 
CH 47; S.R.S. Ixvii, p. 90; Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MS. 
XV.53.80. 

S.R.O. tithe award. 

Ibid. A/ALE 1; ibid. DD/WY 49/3/6. 

Below, econ. hist. 

Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 218. 

S.R.S. xi, p. 67; Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 690. 
Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. lv. 172-3. 

Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 218. 

Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 238. 
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medieval written record of a castle has been discovered.’ 


However, references to a piece of land called the castle 
bailey occur between 1562 and 1640," a ditch ran beside 
le Baly in 1505,'° and a plot at the site was called Bally in 
1842'° and the Bally field in 1908.'” 

The adjoining settlement was called a vill in the early 
13th century and a hamlet in 1280,'* but in 1225 and 
later in the century it was a borough.’ Eight burgesses 
there belonged to Puriton manor in 1306”° but at least 
one burgage had earlier belonged to Thomas Trivet in 
respect of his estate at Puriton and Crandon.”' A rent 
there was assigned to the infirmary at Athelney abbey,” 
and John Burney, vicar of Puriton, devised a burgage 
there c. 1426.” Henry Courtenay (d.1469) held 15 
burgages.** Holders of 3 burgages were mentioned in 
1505, 1554,°° and 1604,” and individual burgages, 
otherwise described as tenements or dwelling houses, 
were recorded between 1572”° and 1787.” 


SOCIAL LIFE 


There were three victuallers in the parish in 1620°” and 
Richard Meaker, in business in 1674, had been suc- 
ceeded by Elizabeth Meaker by 1687.*' By 1861 there 
were two inns, the Puriton inn, at the top of Puriton 
Hill, near the crossroads between the village and 


12 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. lv. 162-74. 

13 The castle mentioned in 1233 has been identified as 
Pipton (Brec.): D. J. Cathcart King, Castellarium Anglicanum, i. 
446, ll. 564. 

14 Alnwick Castle, Northumberland MSS. X.II.12.10A, 10B. 

1S PREO sas Grays / 3 16 S.R.O., tithe award. 

17 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. lv. 162-3. 

18 S.R.S. xiv, p. 163; Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 690. 

AG) GRIRGSE ah, jojo, Gel, ACP. 20 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 256. 

21 Ibid. ii, p. 238. 22 S.R.S. xiv, p. 164. 

23 Ibid. lvii. 40. 24 Cal. Pat. 1467-77, 187. 

25) PRO} o@ 2/17 5/3 i 26 S.R'O., A/ALE 1. 

27 PRO}, G142/409,.no. 10; 28 S.R.O., A/ALE 1. 

29 Ibid. DD/SF 1703, 2948, 3119, 4037. 


30 Ibid. Q/RLa 33. 31 Ibid. 10/1. 
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Downend, and the Exchange at Downend.' Both 
remained in business in 1997. By 1872 the Greenhill 
Arms had opened at Dunball* and was described by 
1903 as an hotel.’ It was subsequently rebuilt and 
renamed the Henry Fielding, a name retained until 
1998 when it was known as The Admiral’s Table.* 

A cricket club was founded in 1880 and a football 


The Poldens and the Levels 


club by 1908. A flower show was first held in 1925 and 
a gymkhana was revived in 1979. The village hall was 
opened in 1937 and was extended in 1958 and 1975. A 
playing field opened in 1975.° A theatre was opened at 
Dunball, principally for occupants of the hostel for 
munitions factory workers during the Second World 
War.° 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES 


PURITON AND DOWNEND 


Three hides of land at Piriton, assumed to be Puriton, 
formed part of Glastonbury abbey’s estate by 854.’ In 
1066 six hides at Puriton were held by Queen Edith. By 
1086 possession had passed to the church of St. Peter in 
Rome.* By 1186-7 Maud de Chandos, widow of Philip 
de Columbers (I) (d. c. 1185) and a descendant of Alfred 
d’Epaignes, the Domesday owner of Nether Stowey, held 
the land, which by 1212 was part of the barony of 
Stowey.’ Maud was followed, as at Nether Stowey, by 
her son Philip de Columbers (II) (d. c 1216), her 
grandson Philip (III) (d. 1257), and her great-grandson 
Philip (IV) (d. 1262). The last was followed successively 
by his sons Philip (V) (d. 1277) and John (d. 1306). 
John’s heir was his son Philip (VI) who died childless in 
1342. Philip’s widow Eleanor, who had held the estate 
jointly with him, died in 1343 when her heir was her 
nephew James Audley, Baron Audley. James died in 
1386 and was followed by his son Nicholas, who died 
childless in 1391.'° On Nicholas’ death a claim to the 
estate was made by Thomas Stawell as descendant of a 
sister of the last Philip de Columbers,'' but ownership 
was retained by the Audleys in the person of Elizabeth, 
widow of Nicholas. On her death in 1400 the heirs were 
declared to be John Tuchet, grandson of Joan, one of 
Nicholas’s sisters, and Margaret, wife of Roger Hillary, 
the other sister.!? John Tuchet died in 1408 and Mar- 
garet childless in 1411, both leaving John’s young son 
James as their heir.’’> The two halves of the manor 
remained separate during James’s minority’* but had 


P.O. Dir. Som. (1861). 
Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872). 
O.S. Map 6", Som. L. NE. (1903 edn.). 

4 O.S. Map 6", ST 34 SW (1961 edn.); Taunton and Well- 
ington Express and Star, 23 Sept. 1998. 

5 Puriton Patchwork, 66-7. 

6 G. Body and R. Gallop, Dunball: Village, Works, and Wharf 
(2001), 16. 

7 L. Abrams, Anglo-Saxon Glastonbury, 214. 

SVG Hi, soni. 470. 

9 Red Bk. Exch, (Rolls Ser.), i. 63; Bk. of Fees i. 83; V.C.H. 
Som. v. 193. 

10 V.C.H. Som. v. 193; Sanders, Eng. Baronies, 67; Complete 
Peerage, i. 339-40. 

11 Cal. Ing. p.m. xvii, p. 62. 

12 Cal. Ing. p.m. xvi, p. 4333 ibid. xvii, p. 62; ibid. xviii, p. 155; 
Cal. Pat. 1391-6, 272; Cal. Fine R. 1399-1405, 108-9; S.R.S. 
XVii. 209. 
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been reunited by 1428.'° James Tuchet, Baron Audley, 
died in 1459 and was succeeded by his son John (d. 1490) 
and by John’s son James.'® James was attainted and 
executed in 1497 for rebellion against the king and in 
1510 the manor was granted for his life to Sir William 
Sandys (cr. Baron Sandys 1523, d. 1540).'” 

Puriton and Downend manors were restored to John 
Tuchet, James’s heir, in 1512,'* but in 1538 Sandys 
sold his life interest to Edward Elrington, who already 
had covenanted to assure the reversion to Tuchet.’” 

By 1540 the manor had passed to Edward Seymour, 
duke of Somerset,”’ and on his execution in 1552 to his 
third son Edward, later earl of Hertford (d. 1621).7! In 
1612 the reversion of the estate, then described as 
Puriton manor with Downend, was settled on the 
earl’s grandson Francis (cr. 1641 Baron Seymour of 
Trowbridge), and was held by him until his death in 
1664 when it passed to his son Charles (d. 1665)** and 
then successively to Charles’s sons Francis (d. 1678) 
and Charles (d. 1748), dukes of Somerset.** Algernon 
Seymour, earl of Hertford, was said in 1733 to be 
owner during the lifetime of his father Charles, the 6th 
duke.” In 1750, on the death of Algernon, the 7th 
duke, the estate passed to his nephew Charles Wynd- 
ham, earl of Egremont (d. 1763), and from him to his 
aunt Charlotte, wife of Heneage Finch, earl of Ayles- 
ford. She sold it c. 1785 to John Brown.”° 

In 1789 Brown, of Edgarley in Glastonbury, devised 
the estate, described as Puriton and Downend manor, 
in trust for his wife and for their son Charles, then a 
minor.” In 17917°° it was presumably bought by 


13 Cal. Ing. p.m. xix, pp. 213, 311; Cal. Close, 1409-13, 161. 

14 Feud. Aids, vi. 508, 512. 15 Ibid. iv. 390. 

16 L. & P. Hen. VIII, v, pp. 150-1; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VIL, i, 
p. 247; Complete Peerage, i. 341-2. 

17 S.R.O., DD/AB 61; Complete Peerage, xi. 441-2. 

18 Complete Peerage, i. 342; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, 1, p. 2473 
P.R.O., CP 25/2/51/360/5 Hen. VIII Trin. 

19 S.R.O., DD/AB 61, 63; L. & P. Hen. VIII, xiv, p. 484. 

20 Hist. MSS. Com. 58 Bath, iv, p. 334. 

21 P.R.O., C 142/115, no. 38; Cal. Pat. 1553, 4; ibid. 1580-2, 
Pp: 237-8. 

22 Hist. MSS. Com. 58 Bath, iv, p. 203; Complete Peerage, xi. 
640-2. 

23 P.R.O., CP 25/2/715/16 Chas. II Mich. 

24 Alnwick Castle, Northumberland MSS. X.II.12.10B. 

25 S.R.O., DD/BR/py 131. 

26 Ibid. D/P/pur 23/5; DD/SF 3119; ibid. Q/REI 20/2. 

27 Ibid. DD/FS 58/3/1. 28 Ibid. DD/SF 3119. 
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William Moore and on his death in 1794 it passed to 
his niece Betty, née Dory, and to her husband Benja- 
min Greenhill.’ Benjamin outlived his only son and 
heir, William Moore Greenhill (d. 1808), and on his 
own death in 1817 was succeeded by his grandson 
Benjamin Cuff Greenhill, then a minor. Benjamin Cuff 
Dover Greenhill, eldest son of the last, succeeded in 
1881 and died childless in 1884 and the manor seems 
to have passed to his brother Christophe William 
Moore Greenhill.” Christophe Greenhill died in 1928 
and was followed by his son Christopher Benjamin, 
who was described as lord of Puriton manor in 1939.° 

The manor house appears to be a three-roomed and 
cross-passage building of the 17th century which was 
extended in the 18th century and extensively altered 
after 1842. The alterations included a facade to the 
south front with a ribbed cornice and two-storeyed 
bays with drip moulds to the first-floor windows. A 
contemporary arched front entrance from the village 
was matched by stables with a central tower entrance in 
the rear. Materials for the tower are said to have come 
from the demolished windmill in the early 20th cen- 
tury.* The whole is in multiple occupation. 


PURITON AND CRANDON 


In 1243 Thomas Trivet held land in Puriton.* He or a 
namesake died in 1281 holding ¥% fee of John de 
Columbers there and land at Downend as well as an 
estate at Crandon in Bawdrip.° He was succeeded by 
his son (Sir) William who died in 1314 when his heir 
was his grandson Thomas.’ Thomas died in 1316 and 
was succeeded by his posthumous son (Sir) John, who 
was still alive in 1371.° John’s son Sir Thomas died in 
1388 holding an estate called Puriton and Crandon 
manor of Nicholas Audley as of Puriton manor. It was 
held jointly with his wife and his heirs were his two 
young daughters.’ The daughters evidently died before 
their mother and she granted her life interest in 1422 to 
her husband’s distant cousin and eventual heir Thomas 
Trivet. At her death in 1433 she was said to hold half 
Puriton manor and land at Crandon.'° 

The estate then seems to have descended with 
Crandon manor in Bawdrip"' through the Stafford 
and Willoughby families, and by the later 16th century, 
when it was held by the Blakes.'* It was later known as 
Puriton cum Crandon.'* 


1 Ibid. Q/REI 20/2; MSS. in the possession of Mrs. A. C. N. 
Hudson (née Greenhill), Claverdon (Warws.). 
2 Burke, Land. Gent. (1914), 823-4. 
3 S.R.O., DD/X/HUD 20; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1939). 
4 A.J. Coulthard and M. Watts, Windmills of Som. (1978), 58. 
is SAIRGSs vialg alae 
6 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 230; V.C.H. Som. vi. 186; Cal. Fine R. 
1272-1307, 143-4. 
7 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 284; Cal. Fine R. 1307-19, 228-9. 
8 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 43; B.L. Harl. Ch. 49 F 31. 
9 Cal. Ing. p.m. xvi, p. 298. 
10 Cal. Close, 1419-22, 234; P.R.O., C 139/64, no. 35. 
11 V.C.H. Som. vi. 186. 12 P.R.O., C 142/236, no. 56. 
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Robert Blake (d. 1657), the admiral, inherited the 
manor from his father Humphrey (d. 1625). He was 
succeeded by his brother Humphrey, of Twickenham 
(Mdx.), who in 1669 conveyed it to his brother Benja- 
min. Benjamin in 1674 sold to George Powell of Wilton, 
Taunton, and Powell in 1682 to John Doble.’* Doble, of 
Calverleigh (Devon), was still in possession in 1693 but 
by 1712 the estate, then described as Crandon with 
Puriton, had probably come into the possession of 
Harry Brydges and was then settled on his younger 
brother George Rodney Brydges (d. 1714), of Avington 
(Hants), and on George’s son George Brydges.'” Harry 
died in 1728 when his heir was his nephew George, and 
George died in 1751 leaving most of his property 
including the Puriton estate to his cousin Henry 
Brydges, 2nd duke of Chandos (d. 1771).'° James, the 
3rd duke (d. 1789), left an only daughter Anna. She 
married Richard Grenville, marquess of Buckingham, 
who was created duke of Buckingham and Chandos in 
1822 and died in 1839. His son, also Richard, succeeded 
as the 2nd duke but was subsequently obliged to sell his 
estates to pay debts.'’ The manor was last recorded in 
1843 when in the hands of family trustees.'* 


PURITON 


In 1412 Peter Courtenay was returned as holder of 
another manor of Puriton,’”” perhaps that half of the 
Trivet holding not held by Elizabeth Trivet at her death 
in 1433.’ In 1428 Humphrey Courtenay was holding “4 
fee formerly held by the heirs of William Trivet, and in 
1431 the same Humphrey, by then knighted, was said to 
hold lands and tenements in Puriton for % fee.*' Sir 
Humphrey died in 1455 and his widow Joan in 1462 and 
the estate, comprising Puriton manor and rents and 
reversions in Puriton, Downend, Crandon, and other 
places, passed to trustees for the use of Henry Courtenay, 
second son of Thomas Courtenay, earl of Devon 
(d. 1458).’* Henry, who would have succeeded to the 
earldom but for the attainder of his brother Thomas in 
1461, was himself executed for treason in 1469.”° 

In 1470 Puriton manor and burgages in Downend 
were granted to John Lambard as payment of Crown 
debt.** Lambard was still in possession in 1484” but 
the manor was part of the endowment of Edward 
Courtenay when the earldom was restored to him in 
1485, °° and it descended to his grandson Henry (cr. 


13 Ibid. CP 25/2/717/26 Chas. II Trin. 

14 V.C.H. Som. vi. 186; S.D.N.Q. vi. 226; xxix. 142. 

Seo: RO. DD/ CH 81/4: 52 R2OF CR 25/2/962/11eAnne 
Mich.; Hist. Parl., Commons, 1715-54, 1. 499. 

16 Hist. Parl., Commons, 1714-54, i. 499. 

17 Complete Peerage, ii. 408-11; lil. 129-34. 

18 S.R.O., DD/BR/wa 3. 19 Feud. Aids, vi. 513. 

20 P.R.O., C 139/64, no. 35. 21 Feud. Aids, iv. 390, 433. 

29) PROC 139/163; no» 14556 140/19, noses 

23 Complete Peerage, iv. 327 and n., 335. 

24 P.R.O., C 140/32, no. 30; Cal. Pat. 1467-77, 187. 

25 Cal. Close, 1476-85, pp. 395-6. 

26 Cal. Pat. 1485-1509, 29. 
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Marquess of Exeter 1525) until his forfeiture in 1538.' 
By 1541 the estate had become part of the jointure of 
Queen Catherine Howard (d. 1542) and in 1544 was 
granted to William Goodyng.* By the following year it 
had passed to Sir Thomas Moyle.’ 

Sir Thomas Moyle (d. 1560) bequeathed the manor 
to his elder daughter Catherine, wife of Sir Thomas 
Finch, but in the following year she sold it to John 
Keynes.* In 1575 Keynes, then of Compton Paunce- 
foot, sold it to William Lottisham of the Inner 
Temple, who died a year later leaving a son, also 
William, a minor.” Hugh, brother of the last, evi- 
dently succeeded but he died childless in 1598 and 
was followed in succession by his cousin Oliver 
(d. 1616), of Fiddington, and by Oliver’s son William 
(d. 1635). According to William’s will Puriton manor 
was to be sold to pay debts,° but sale was evidently 
avoided and it passed to William’s son Oliver, of 
Durleigh, who died in 1651.’ The manor was already 
held in trust for Oliver’s wife, but by 1656, after the 
death of Oliver’s brother John,* it had passed to his 
sister Elizabeth and her husband, Edward Clarke 
(d. 1679).? It was settled on Edward’s son, also 
Edward, on his marriage in 1675 with Mary Jepp’° 
and passed on his death in 1710 to his eldest son 
Jepp (d. 1741). Jepp’s son Edward died without issue 
c. 1790.'' In 1800 the manor was sold by Thomas 
Sedgwick Whalley, clerk, husband of Edward’s cousin 
and next heir, to John Nurton of Milverton.’ After 
1802 the estate cannot be traced as a separate 
holding. 

In 1314 Sir William Trivet held a capital messuage 
at Puriton.'’ The site of the mansion house on the 
estate in 1554 was let with a substantial farm'* and 
continued to be so let by the Clarkes until the later 
18th century.” 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 


In 1086 Puriton was a single estate assessed at 6 hides 
but taxed on 5, which had arable land for 12 plough- 


1 P.R.O., E 150/928, no. 18. 

2 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xvi, p. 2403 xix (2), p. 408. 
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ANPIROn Gr 142/120) now 26> C142) isi noOnt on Colekats 
1560-3, 132, 134; S.R.O., DD/SF 1026, 3119; DD/SU 3. 

5 Cal. Pat. 1575-8, p. 155; P.R.O., C 142/179, no. 88; S.R.O., 
DD/SF 994-1000, 1026, 3119. 

6 P.R.O., C 142/257, no. 69; C 142/475, no. 67; S.R.S. lxvii, 
p. 127; Som. Wills, ed. Brown, i. 163 ii. 99; S.R.O., DD/SF 976, 2637. 

7 S.R.O., DD/SF 3900, 4032; V.C.H. Som. vi. 187. 

8 S.R.O., DD/SF 4041. 

9 Ibid. 1001, 2637, 2948, 2961, 3119; DD/PM 14/1/6; Som. 
Wills, ed. Brown, iii. 34; v. 50; V.C.H. Som. vi. 187. 

10 S.R.O., DD/SF 277-9, 801, 1769, 2176. 

11 Som. Wills, ed. Brown, iii. 33-5. 

12 S.R.O., DD/SF 3119; P.R.O., CP 25/2/1401/40 Geo. III East. 

13 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 284. 14 S.R.O., A/ALE 1. 
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RECTORY 


Before 1200-01 the rectory had been acquired by Gold- 
cliff priory (Mon., now Gwent).'® It was in the hands of 
the Crown by 1338'” and so remained until 1387 or 
later.'* Tewkesbury abbey was granted Goldcliff prop- 
erty in 1441” and the issues were received on its behalf 
by the prior of St. James’s, Bristol.”° In 1475 the rectory 
passed to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor,”' and was let 
until the 1530s to the vicar either alone or with a 
partner.” In 1533 it was let to a man from New Windsor 
(Berks.) but subsequently sub-let to a resident.”? From 
1566 Puriton and Woolavington rectories were leased to 
Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, and he in 1567 assigned 
his lease to George Sydenham.”* About 1571 Sydenham 
assigned his lease to Christopher Rolle, but he later 
unsuccessfully attempted to cancel the assignment. He 
managed, however, to obtain a lease of the estate from 
the Crown which in 1591 was converted to a reversion 
after Rolle’s surrender.” Successive members of the 
Sydenham family, not without challenge,*® held the 
lease until 1716 when Sir Philip Sydenham was followed 
by John Whitfield and Henry Proctor. They were 
succeeded in 1719 by Thomas Rouse and William 
Giles. In 1740 Rouse and Giles were replaced by John 
Tucker” whose family held the lease until 1830. Benja- 
min Cuff Greenhill became lessee in 1830 and was 
followed by his widow in 1837 and by his son Benjamin 
Cuff Dover Greenhill, who in 1876 became owner on 
enfranchisement.*® The land was sold in 1884.7” 

The capital messuage of the rectory was let by 1433- 
4 and in 1551 was reported to be in decay.” By 1563 it 
was known as the priory house.*! In 1650 it was 
described as old and comprised a hall, parlour, barn, 
stable, forecourt, and yards surrounded by 64 elm 
trees.” Its subsequent history is not known. 


teams. The demesne farm measured 3 hides and had 2 
teams and 4 serfs. Tenants, described as 11 villeins and 
4 bordars, had 6 teams. There were 300 a. of grassland, 
half meadow and half pasture, and the demesne 


15 Ibid. DD/SF 1703, 1873, 2126, 2964, 3823, 4037, 4118. 

16 Mon. Angl. vi. 1022. 

17 Cal. Pat. 1338-40, 151. 

18 Ibid. 1385-9, 299. 19 Ibid. 1441-6, 29. 

20 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MSS. XV.53.81A, 96. 

21 Cal. Pat. 1467-77, 551. 

22 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MSS. XV.27.40, 42-4, 53. 

23 Ibid. XV.27.46; P.R.O. REQ 2/42/74. 

2 AWB Earl i@he 7onb 28: 

25 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MSS. X.3.9, XV.50.2; Acts 
of P.C. 1591-2, 85. 

26 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1619-23, 587. 

27 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MS. XV.50.3. 

28 Ibid. CC 118664-73, 118675-7, 178394-6. 

29 S.R.O., DD/SAS C/2273/1/P3.1. 

30 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MSS. XI.M.1, m. 27; XV.53.80. 

31 Ibid. MS. IV.A.I, f. 33Vv. 32 Ibid. IV.A.IV, p. 54. 
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supported 2 cows and 60 sheep. The whole was worth 
£12.' Pasture for small numbers of cows, oxen, and 
sheep was mentioned in two compositions in the 13th 
century,” and a holding there in 1316 included 40 a. of 
meadow.’ The tax returns of 1327 indicate a number of 
substantial tenant farmers with holdings offering more 
than subsistence farming.* A small dower estate pro- 
duced wheat, beans, and oats.” 

The rectory was valued in 1343-4 at £9 19s.° Almost 
a century later assized rents on that holding were worth 
£5 12s. 8d. to which was added 12d. for rent of the 
capital messuage. At least five cows produced calves in 
the year and the tithe of 26 a. of meadow was sold.’ The 
business of a Puriton drover pardoned for debt in 
1435° may be a reflection both of the cattle produced 
in the parish and its strategic position near a significant 
market. 

Rents remained stable on the rectory estate in the 
1460s but cash was lost on the farm of the grain tithe 
because the first farmer, Sir James Luttrell, was 
attainted. The tithes, with barn and granary, were 
subsequently let to the vicar for five years.’ The rectory 
continued to be let at the same rate until after the mid 
16th century.'® The Audley estate was also let by 1484- 
5, the rent of £28 19s. 4d. including the demesne lands 
and burgage rents from Downend," and continued to 
be so let until 1508 or later.'? It was valued under the 
Seymours at just over £27 c. 1569.'° 

The Pyms of Cannington and the Brents of Cossing- 
ton both held land in Puriton and Downend by the early 
16th century,'* and John Brent followed by his son 
William were farming the rectory by 1511 and until 
1529.'° The Brents were still in occupation of their 
freehold in the earlier 17th century,'® and the Haleses, 
successors to the Pyms, in the 18th century.'’ William 
Crouche was evidently a dominant figure in the parish in 
the mid 16th century as sub-lessee of the rectory and 
receiver of the Seymour manor.’* Tenants on the estate 
held in the 1540s of Sir Thomas Moyle and later of the 
Lottisham family held arable in up to four of the five 
common fields. The largest tenant was Elizabeth Tucker, 
farmer of the remaining demesne, whose holding in the 
parish and at Withy in Shapwick amounted to over 84 a. 
and included 40 oxen leazes in the moor. Humphrey 
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Pople occupied three holdings totalling just over 63 a.'” 
Holdings on the rectory estate were rarely more than 
20 a. but Christine Bowden held two copyholds totalling 
34 a. and Alice Cobbe also had two amounting to 32 a. 
Edward Walker, occupier of the capital messuage, had 
30 a.°° Small-scale inclosure had begun by the mid 
1560s.” Later in the 16th century some 66 a. of Puriton 
and Downend manor were unlet.”” One small tenant in 
the parish in the mid 16th century grew oats, beans, and 
wheat; a more substantial neighbour left at least ten 
cattle and seven sheep.” 

By the early 17th century, holdings on the Seymour 
manor, not all in Puriton parish, averaged c. 50 a. of 
which usually at least half was arable. The estate 
included c. 200 a. of common for sheep at Dunball, 
shared with tenants of Walpole manor, and 16 a. of 
common along Puriton Drove. There were several new 
cottages and two buildings for making woad ash, 
presumably for fertiliser. Some new inclosures were 
noted.** In 1632 two men from the parish were accused 
of ingrossing butter, cheese, and grain.” By the middle 
of the century drainage of the arable fields was a 
prominent concern and in 1649 the Puriton and 
Downend manor court issued orders to end folding 
on the barley field each spring and to control the free 
grazing of pigs, geese, and ducks.”° 

The rental of the estate in 1669 was virtually 
unchanged at £27 13s. since the late 15th century, 
but one tenant was £22 in arrear, a sum not quite 
covered by the sale of his grain, mostly wheat.*” John 
Melliar of Edington in 1656 took the 4o0-a. Burch- 
marsh, a former copyhold, on a lease for 99 years on 
condition that it was not ploughed. His son James took 
the same on a similar lease in 1707 for a fine of £280.** 
From 1692 John Tucker occupied nearly 130 a. of the 
Clarke estate.*” His family had been prominent tenants 
at least since the 1550s” and was to dominate local 
farming until the end of the 18th century.*' 

Presumably as a result of rack renting the Seymour 
estate had risen in value to over £93 by 1702” and the 
Clarke estate in Puriton and Bawdrip in 1712 was 
worth nearly £122, although rents were substantially 
in arrear.** During the same period exchanges of small 
parcels both within the estate and with other land- 
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owners including George Brydges were designed to 
improve farms.' The regulation of common grazing 
was a major concern in 1717.’ By the 1720s the duke of 
Somerset was the principal landowner within the 
parish with four substantial farms.> One of those 
farms in 1736 was described as formerly a customary 
holding and comprised 25 a. of meadow in six pieces, 
4 a. of arable or pasture, and just over 18 a. of arable 
dispersed in small strips in Churchfield, Hedgefield, 
and Landshire or East field.* There were still 27 copy- 
holders on the estate in 1755 and 2 leaseholders, 
including Burchmarsh, still held by a member of the 
Melliar family. Copyholders paying the highest rent 
were members of the Good and Tucker families.’ 
About 1785 the estate comprised freeholds totalling 
over 281 a. of which the Good family held over 185 a.; 
and copyholds (29 a.) and leaseholds (261 a.) of which 
Widow Good held 65 a. Freehold rents were worth just 
over £213, rack rents £353 10s.° 

In 1787 John Tucker held from the Clarke family a 
total of 123 a., evidently the result of much consolida- 
tion but which still included strips of arable in the open 
fields, a horse leaze in a drove, and common on 
Dunball. In that same year John Brown, the new 
owner of the former Seymour estate, was accused of 
introducing new methods of inclosure and fencing, 
thereby encroaching on Clarke property.’ The small 
estate which was part of Woolavington Pym manor was 
equally fragmented in the 1770s, but most was sold to 
Benjamin Greenhill in 1796.* 

John Brown’s estate was favourably described in 
1790. The soil was dry and healthy, the arable ‘in a 
considerable state of improvement by inclosing and 
artificial grasses’, the marshland rich and its dairy and 
grazing produce making high prices. Almost 100 a. was 
in hand, demesne land of 191 a. was let, and common 
on Dunball and Broad Drove amounted to 192 a. The 
whole measured c. 900 a. and rents were valued at over 
£950.” It was that estate which passed to the Greenhill 
family. 

Dunball, Rye common, and Broad Drove, amount- 
ing to c. 200 a., were inclosed in 1798,'° and sales and 
consolidation of holdings followed,"' evidently includ- 
ing the inclosure of the moor in the north-eastern 


1 P.R.O., C 108/308; S.R.O., DD/WY 49/3/6. 
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13 S.R.O., tithe award. 
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corner of the parish, achieved by private treaty.’ 
Arable strips still survived, however, until after 1842 
on the high ground along the southern edge of the 
parish. At that date there were 389 a. of arable, 1,075 a. 
of pasture, 56 a. of woodland, and 25 a. of orchards. 
Five farms, all on the Greenhill estate, measured more 
than 100 a. and there were six more holdings of over 
40 a.'° By 1851 there were six farms of over 100 a. and 
seven over 50 a.'* The number of holdings remained 
constant but acquisitions brought Court farm to 260 a. 
by 1871.'° By 1905 arable had contracted to 136 a. and 
grassland consequently increased.'° Downend farm 
specialized in producing Caerphilly cheese in the 
1920s and Parsonage farm in cheese and butter.'” 
There were thirteen farms in 1923 when four were 
occupied by members of the House family, and four- 
teen in 1931 when three were occupied by the Carp 
family.'* The records of Pool Farm in Middle Street 
survive.” 


MILLS 


There was a mill in 1433,”° and by 1505 two,”' one later 
named East Mill and both windmills. There were still 
two in 1563” and 1675,” but by 1669 rent of that 
called Deacon’s mill, on West Hill, was four years in 
arrear and in 1685 the mill was described as down.” It 
was evidently rebuilt, but in 1755 it was again 
described as fallen down.*? The other mill, rebuilt c. 
1677,°° was held by members of the Neath family for 
much of the 18th century’’ and continued in use* 
probably until the 1870s. It was pulled down in the 
early 20th century.” 


FISHERY 


In 1870 the Board of Fisheries issued licences for 1,000 
fish traps for catching salmon in the Parrett, evidently 
along the Puriton boundary. Most were let to the 
Reasons family. They were put up for sale by the 
Pawlett Estate in 1920 and remained unsold in 1922.°° 


DUNBALL WHARF 


Land on the north side of the mouth of King’s 
Sedgemoor Drain was apparently used by 1842-4 as 
a landing stage by John Browne, a Bridgwater coal 
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merchant, to import Welsh coal.' Five coal heavers 
were employed in 1851.’ A horse tramway was built to 
connect the site with the railway line. In 1869 the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway Co, bought the site from 
Benjamin Cuff Greenhill.” During the period May—Nov. 
1885 harbour dues were levied on 23,000 tons in 461 
vessels, and throughout the decade tonnage ranged 
between 15,220 and over 20,000 tons every six 
months. By the mid 1890s annual tonnage had fallen, 
but in the year to November 1895 amounted to over 
23,000 tons." By 1920 business had been much reduced.” 
Incoming goods were Welsh coal, Baltic timber, and 
general cargo; exports included tiles for which the works 
at Dunball had capacity for a quarter million. 

In 1966 British Rail, then owner of the wharf, leased it 
to Duncircle Limited, which in turn leased the southern 
part to British Dredging Bristol Limited. For some years 
the northern part was used for general cargo including 
woodpulp from Scandinavia, timber, rock asphalt, 
animal feeding stuffs, and scrap metal. The southern 
part imported sand and gravel dredged from the Bristol 
Channel. In 1982 Duncircle acquired the freehold and 
the wharf continued in 2000 to be operated privately. 
Warehouses on the site, built from the 1960s, were 
designed for the storage of milk powder and grain and 
the manufacture of pet foods. In 2000 the wharf was a 
terminal for sea-dredged aggregates, stone, timber, and 
animal feed, brought by small, bulk-carrying ships. 
Passenger ships occasionally called there.° Following 
the construction of the motorway and the road link 
with the Bridgwater road, industrial and trading estates 
have been created at Dunball. 


INDUSTRY 


A brickmaker was living at Downend in 1841’ and three 
ten years later.” In 1871 a brickyard employed one 
brickmaker and four labourers.’ B. C. D. Greenhill was 
making pottery and tiles by 1879'° and by the 1880s the 
yard was part of the Dunball Steam Pottery and Brick 
and Tiles Works, from 1886 owned by the firm of 
Colthurst Symons.'' Its early products were tiles, as 
many as 20,000 produced each week.'? The works, 
employing between 70 and 80 people in 1947,'° were 
the last of the kind in the area when they closed in 1970." 
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The stone quarried on the hillside at Downend was 
burnt for building, for manure, or for cement. By 1871 
the cement works employed 24 Puriton men and a 
manure manufacturer was in business.'” By 1875 the 
firms of Browne and Co. and J. Board and Co. 
produced cement and Spence Bros. were manure 
manufacturers.'° By 1909 one of the quarries had 
been taken over by Barham Bros.,'’ and by 1914 the 
manure manufacturer combined his business with 
slaughtering horses.'* Cement making continued until 
the mid 20th century, employing up to 30 people in 
1947.'” Two lime kilns survived until 1973.”° In 1947 a 
factory at Dunball producing plasterboard employed 
150 people.*' The process involved the import of 
gypsum from Rouen. The venture proved unsuccessful 
and the site was taken over by J. Bibby, manufacturers 
of animal feed, who built a small wharf.’ 

In the early years of the 20th century the Bridgwater 
Collieries Co. under the leadership of C. W. 
M. Greenhill began intermittently boring for coal and 
in 1909-10 reached a depth of 2,072 ft. Thereafter the 
search was abandoned in favour of salt extraction. The 
main boring was abandoned in 1914 and the rest of the 
undertaking was sold to the Salt Union, which con- 
tinued in business there “for a short time’ but closed on 
account of the small size of the operation.” 

The industrial site at Dunball in the early 1920s 
included a bonded storehouse owned by the Ministry 
of Munitions.** An explosives factory, later known as 
the Royal Ordnance Factory, was begun in 1939 and 
occupied a site north of Puriton village. During the 
Second World War it made 20,000 tonnes of Research 
Department Explosive (RDX) and in 1943, at the 
height of production, 2,816 people were employed. 
After the war hexamine and formaldehyde and precast 
concrete for building came from the site and from 
1951 explosives and rocket propellant. In 1987 the 
factory was acquired by British Aerospace. The site 
covers 678 a.” 


TRADES AND CRAFTS 


Stone for roof tiles was quarried in the parish in the 
early 16th century,” and quarrying continued in the 
south of the parish until the 19th century.”’ A limekiln 
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was in use by 1729,' another in 1791,” and the sites of 
at least two have been found.? 

In 1841 the usual range of craftsmen were in 
business in both Puriton village and Downend, and 
among the private inhabitants were two solicitors.’ 
There was an accountant in 1851 and, among the 
tradespeople, six dressmakers and a sempstress.? A 
veterinary surgeon was in practice by 1861.° By the 
1870s a shop had been opened at Dunball,’ by 1881 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


In the 13th and 14th centuries Puriton was an inde- 
pendent or free manor,’* but by 1569 was a tithing 
within Huntspill and Puriton hundred."* 

In 1225 and later Downend answered at the assize 
with a jury for its own tithing,’° and in the 1280s John 
de Columbers claimed the right to pillory and tumbrel 
there.'° Two courts a year were held in the late 15th 
and the early 16th century, but no borough officers 
were mentioned.’ 

Court rolls for twice-yearly manor courts and views 
of frankpledge for Puriton with Downend manor 
survive for the years 1505-6,'* 1559-62, 1572, 1576, 
1640-1, 1651” and copies, extracts, or presentments 
TOLe MOA OMEN O OCs 17.0 4am ly aul aileamele7 213 an Onna inl 
1729.°° In the later 16th century tithingman and 
hayward led the homage which was concerned with 
strays, overstocking the commons, changes of tenants, 
and pleas of trespass. Keepers of ditches reported 
failure to maintain drainage channels. In 1640 there 
were constables for Puriton and Downend, a tithing- 
man, and a herdsman, and by 1651 the Puriton 
constable was also constable of the hundred. Repairs 
to buildings, gates, bridges, and waterways were the 
main concern in the mid 17th century and the absence 
of a cucking stool was reported in 1651. Drivers, who 
controlled grazing on Dunball common and Puriton 
Drove, were in office in the early 18th century. 

Courts for Puriton and Downend manor were evi- 
dently held until the late 17th century or later and rolls 
or presentments survive for 1596,”' 1662,” and 1694- 
5.°° Suit of court was required in 1698 and heriots were 
still recorded in 1718.** The lease of the manor house 
in 1692 required access for the lord and his steward 
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there were two shops in Puriton village, including a 
butcher’s,” and by 1894 a post office and two grocers at 
Dunball and a fruiterer and haulier at Downend.’ A 
steam bakery was opened in 1907, remaining until the 
1960s," and a filling station had been established by 
1939.'' In 1947 the parish had three shops and a 
bakery.'* A grocer, a butcher, a post office, and a 
hairdresser are now in business. 


twice a year to hold courts and sufficient food and 
lodging for no more than six people and their horses.” 
The court, described as a court baron, dealt with 
tenancy changes and repairs to buildings. In 1694 the 
tenant of the manor house and farm was sworn in as 
reeve. 

The only surviving court rolls for Puriton and 
Crandon manor record the business at the court leet, 
view of frankpledge, and court baron in 1674-7 when 
the state of a ditch was reported and the only officer in 
Puriton was a hayward.”° 

Rolls for courts baron held for the rectory estate of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in Puriton and Woola- 
vington together survive for 1550-2, 1554,” and 1707- 
12.°° One court only was held in 1470-1.” Copies of 
court roll for the whole estate survive for the period 
1738-18145 

Parish government was in the hands of a constable, 
two wardens, and two overseers of the poor by 
1670.°' A parish meeting and a vestry were both 
named in the earlier 18th century and a ‘legal 
vestry’, evidently a select vestry, in 1817. By the 
early 18th century the churchwardens, apart from 
maintaining the church fabric, spent money on 
strengthening the river bank, repairing field gates 
and the church house, and paying vermin bounties.” 
In the early 19th century they were administering the 
parish rents for the poor and the schoolmaster.** The 
vicar nominated a warden from 1747. The overseers 
paid cash to paupers, apprenticed poor children, 
provided turf for fuel, financed medical care, and in 
addition were concerned with farming regulation, 
repairing gates, cleansing watercourses, and paying 
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to keep rooks from corn.’ A poorhouse was sold at an 
unknown date.* There were two highway surveyors by 


1755. 


CHURCH 


There was a church by 1113 which was given by Robert 
de Chandos as part of the foundation grant to his 
priory at Goldcliff (Mon., now Gwent).? In 1318 
Goldcliff was licensed to appropriate the rectory and 
a vicarage had been ordained by 1321.° The living 
remained a sole vicarage until 1730 when it was united 
with the vicarage of Woolavington.’ In 1883 it was 
disunited and was a sole benefice until 1974 when it 
was held with Pawlett.* 


PATRONAGE 


Successive owners of the rectory presented to the living 
including the Crown on seven occasions when Goldcliff 
was in royal hands between 1338 and 1389.” Tewkes- 
bury abbey succeeded Goldcliff in 1452 and presented 
four times between then and 1460.'° From 1475 the 
dean and canons of Windsor were patrons, but the 
lessee of the rectory, Christopher Rolle or Rolles, 
presented in 1566 and 1575,'' on the second occasion 
in duplication of a collation by the bishop, who also 
appointed in 1568 and 1581."* Sir William Courtenay 
presented in 1598 and thereafter until 1727 appoint- 
ments were made by the Sydenham family or their 
grantees. The king presented in 1727 followed by the 
dean and canons of Windsor, who were also patrons of 
Woolavington.’* From 1974 the Windsor chapter has 
presented to the combined living on the second and 
third turns.'* 


ENDOWMENT 


In 1291 the vicarage was valued at £4 4s.'° and in 1445 
at £4 3s. 4d.'° It was augmented in 1451” and in 1535 
was worth £6 15s. 8d. net.'* In 1650 it was worth £29,'” 
in the 1670s £30,”° and in 1707 £24 1s. 5d. net.”! 
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The parish became part of Bridgwater poor-law 
union in 1836, of Bridgwater rural district in 1894, 
and of Sedgemoor district in 1974. * 


Under the augmentation of 1451 the vicar was to 
receive all personal tithes and all oblations, all tithes of 
mills, and most of the lesser tithes. Tithes were valued 
at £5 16s. 4d. in 4535~ and £20 in 1707.” 

In 1451 the vicar received 6 a. of glebe, worth in 
1535 7s. 4d.~* In 1571 there were 7 a. of glebe,” in 1650 
5 a.”° In 1922 nearly 3 a. was added,”” but most, 
incorporating the site of the former vicarage house, 
was sold in 1955.7° 

In 1451 the vicar was promised a ‘suitable’ dwelling 
opposite the south door of the church.”” There was no 
house in 1571,” but by 1650 there was a dwelling with 
three low rooms, a garden, and an outhouse.*' There 
was no house by 1815, but one was built soon after the 
disunion of the parish from Woolavington in 1883 
when a capital sum was granted by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for site purchase. Ewan Christian was 
asssociated with alterations in 1887.°* It was replaced 
in 1954 by a new house adjoining the former school, 
designed by G. C. Beech. The former house was sold in 
1955 and demolished, its site later occupied by part of 
Newlyn Crescent.” 


CHURCH LIFE 


John Grene, presented as vicar in 1456, was found to 
be ‘too simple in knowledge to have cure of souls’ and 
was ordered by the bishop to achieve ‘at least a 
grammatical understanding of letters and the Scrip- 
tures’ within a year.** His successor appointed in 1460 
was a Cistercian monk from Grace Dieu (Mon.).* In 
the late 1530s the young men of the parish raised 
funds for the church® and in 1540 there were four 
altars.” In 1557 there was no stone altar and no 
tabernacle*® and in the early 1570s the parish was 


19 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MS. IV.A.IV, p. 55. 

20 S.R.O., D/D/Ve 24. 21 Ibid. D/D/Rv 1. 

22 S.R.S. xlix, pp. 158-9; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 212. 

aie) SHR O), IDYADYARS ir ale 

24 S.R.S. xlix, pp. 158-9; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 212. 

25 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 203. 

26 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MS. IV.A.IV, p. 55. 

27 S.R.O., D/P/pur 23/4. 

28 Wells, Dioc. Office, benefice files. 

20) SIRS, dhe joy Tsp 

30 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 203. 

31 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MS. IV.A.IV, p. 55. 

32 S.R.O., D/D/Rb 1815; D/P/pur 23/3; Lond. Gaz. 10 Aug. 
1883, p. 3969; Wells, Dioc. Office, benefice house files. 

33 Inf. from Dioc. Office, Wells; Puriton Patchwork, 59. 

BY SHIR, odbb.@ oy, 7A 35 Ibid. p. 341. 

36 Ibid. xl. 150; S.R-O;, DD/SAS SE 20. 

37 S.R.O., DD/SAS SE 20 (will of Thos. Palmer). 

38 Ibid. D/D/Ca 27. 
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FIG. 52. Puriton parish 
church on a prominent site 
overlooking original village 


served by a rapid succession of curates.' In 1600 the 
vicar was absent and parishioners had no sermons, 
homilies, nor perambulation, and communion only 


three times a year.’ In 1629 the vicar was accused of 


not catechising and seldom had services on Wednes- 
days and Fridays.’ Philip Goodman, instituted in 1642, 
had been replaced by 1650 but was restored to his 
living in 1660." 

There were between 15 and 30 communicants in the 
1780s. By 1815, when the parish was held with 
Woolavington, where the vicar lived, there were ser- 
vices alternately morning and evening, by the 1820s 
with sermon.” By 1843 there was a resident assistant 
curate and communion had been increased from three 
to four celebrations a year.’ There was no longer a 
resident assistant curate by 1873 but communion was 
held monthly.® The living was held between 1883 and 
1934 by William Creek Rowland.’ 

There was a church house in 1634'° and it was still 
standing under that name in 1760 when part was used 
as a school."' It was probably the charity house, the sale 
of which was recorded in an undated account.'’ The 
remains probably survive in 1 Rye View. 


CHURCH FABRIC 


The church of St. Michael and All Angels, dedicated to 
St. Michael alone by 1460,'’ comprises a chancel with 
north vestry, a nave with north aisle and south porch, 
and a west tower with a pyramid roof. It occupies a 
slightly elevated position on the north side of a green. 


DSU Oy xiv, 7 OF 

2 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 120. 3 Ibid. 267. 

4 Ibid. D/D/Ve 41; Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MS. 
IV.A.IV, p. 55. 

5 S.R.O., D/D/Vec 88. 

6 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815, 1827; D/D/Va 1840. 

7 Ibid. D/D/Va 1843. 

9 Dioc. Kal.; Dioc. Dir. 

11 Ibid. D/P/pur 4/1/1 

13 SLRS, xlix, p. 341. 

14 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MSS. XV.53.81a, XV.60.65. 


8 Ibid. 1873. 
10 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 297. 
12 Ibid. A/BUE. 
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The lower stages of the tower are of the later 13th 
century. The chancel, its tiles repaired in 1461—2, was 
rebuilt in 1489 by John Drue.'* The upper part of the 
tower, the nave, and aisle are also of the later 15th 
century. A contemporary rood screen, a panelled 
pulpit, and a carved sounding board of 1618 were 
removed after c. 1785.'’ The porch, originally two- 
storeyed, was altered in 1633 when its floor was 
removed and its outer arch was repaired. In 1830 a 
new gallery was built at the west end to house an organ 
and a private pew for the owner of the manor. The 
gallery was removed and a roof light closed as part of 
general interior restoration by Richard Winter in 
1859.'° Restoration in 1877 probably included the 
addition of the vestry.'’ There is a chest in the vestry 
dated 1639. 

The bells include one from the medieval Bristol 
foundry and three of 1725 by Abraham Rudhall.'” 
Among the plate is a tankard of 1713 by John Eastt, 
a saucer inscribed 1730 by “T.H.’, and a cup of 1752 by 
Fuller White.'’ The registers date from 1558 and 
appear to be complete.”” 
CHAPEL 


There was a chapel at Downend in 1451.*' It was 


dedicated to St. Augustine and between 1567 and 
1570 the endowment for a light on the altar of St. 
Mary there was considered a concealment from the 
Crown,” but the grantees had their ownership con- 
firmed in 1609.7? 


15 S.R.O., A/AQP 17: some of that woodwork has been 
reused in the chancel. 

16 Ibid. D/D/Ca 445, 452; D/D/Cf 1859/9; ibid. A/AXA 1, 

17 Date on rainwater heads and EF. window. 

18 S.R.O., DD/SAS CH 16/2. 

19 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlvii. 173. 

20 $.R.O., D/P/pur 2/1/1-7. 

21 S.R.S. xlix, p. 159. 

22 Cal. Pat. 1566-9, p. 46; 1569-72, p. 1593 S.R.S. Lxxvii, 
p. 105. 

23 S.R.O., DD/BR/hck 28, 
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PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY 


In 1822 a house was registered for worship but no 
denomination was specified.' In 1867 a building was in 
use by Primitive Methodists.” From 1836 the Inde- 
pendent minister at Knowle in Bawdrip conducted 
services, beginning on weekdays, in a private house, 


EDUCATION 


According to local tradition current in the early 19th 
century John Bishop by will dated 1617 gave some land 
in trust to the churchwardens to pay a schoolmaster, 
any surplus to be given to the poor. A woman who 
taught children in 1630° was probably not associated 
with that charity, but a school was in operation in 
1728, evidently occupying part of the church house.° In 
1732 the overseers paid for a pauper to go to school 
and had paid the salary for a master for six months. A 
majority of the vestry subsequently agreed to pay the 
master for a year from what was described as charity 
money.’ It seems likely that the school did not con- 
tinue, but by 1809 it had been revived, again supported 
from rents given for the poor, and was held intermit- 
tently until 1833." There were 30 children in 1818 and 
a2 in 1833.” 

There was a Sunday school in 1833 with 36 children 
supported by voluntary contributions.'® A small day 
school for boys was being held in 1859!'! and a school- 
room was said to have been built in 1860." 

In 1861 there were two schools, one described as the 


A chapel was built in 1846, also served from Knowle. 
The chapel had to be rebuilt in 1862 and from 1872 
had its own minister. Ebenezer Chapel had 13 mem 
bers in 1980 and closed in 1984." It is now a private 
dwelling named Congregation House. 


parochial or charity school, the other a day school, 
probably for infants only.'’ Finding a master proved 
difficult for the former although the endowment had 
been secured.'" By 1872 the parochial school was said 
to be affiliated to the National Society.'” It was inade 
quately funded although subscriptions and school 
pence were paid and it closed in 1873.'° A school 
board was formed compulsorily in 1874" but was 
suppported by the charity endowment and continued 
to be regarded as a National foundation.'® The board 
leased the existing school building, and a schoolhouse 
was added on a separate plot ¢ 1880,'" a year after 
infants were admitted.’? In 1889 the average attend 
ance was 152°! and average attendance remained at 
over 100 children until 1950 when only juniors were 
taken, seniors transferring to Westonzoyland second 
Work on a 
Rowland’s Rise began in 1974 and was completed in 


ary modern school.” new school in 
1986 when the original site and buildings were sold, In 
2001 there were 198 children aged between 4 and 11 


and further buildings were under construction,” 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR 


By wills dated 1592, 1597, and 1600 Richard Poole, 
Humphrey Pople, and Joan Houlder left sums of £10, 
£2 10s. and 20s. respectively as a stock to the 
churchwardens, the interest to be distributed by the 
minister, constable, and wardens at Christmas and 


Easter.2* No certain trace of the further existence of 


those charities has been found. John Bishop by will 


1 Ibid. D/D/Rm 6. 
2 List of Places of Meeting for... Rel. Worship certified to Reg. 
Gen.(1867). 
3 S.R.O., D/N/pur 4/2/1, 3. 
15th Rep. Com. Char. 393-4; Educ. of Poor Digest, p. 794. 
SRS, XXIV. 111. 
S.R.O., D/P/pur 4/1/1. 
Ibid. 13/2/1. 
Ibid. 4/1/2; Ann. Rep. B, & W. Dioc, Assoc. S.P.C.K, (1825 
6), 44; Educ, Eng. Abstract, p. 819. 
9 Educ. of Poor Digest, p. 794; Educ, Eng. Abstract, p. 819. 
10 Educ. Eng. Abstract, p. 819. 
11 Harrison, Harrod, & Co, Dir, Som. (1859). 
12 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883). 
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dated 1617 devised some land known by 1732 as 
Poors’ Ground, which was let by auction each Easter 
Monday.”” During the earlier 18th century the rent was 
used to support a school’? but by 1786 the income, 
together with a sum invested in the Bridgwater turn 
pike and another sum lent to a parishioner, the last two 
perhaps representing the earlier charities, was being 


13 P.O. Dir, Som. (1861); $.R.O., A/BUE: accts, 1861=74, 
14 Rep, Com, Children and Women in Agric. pp. 484=5. 
15 Morris & Co, Dir, Som, (1872), 

16 S.R.O., A/BUE: accts, 1861=74. 

17 Lond, Gaz. 31 July 1874, p. 3761. 

18 P.O, Dir, Som. (1875); S.R.O., A/BUE: scheme 1929. 
19 §.R.O,, C/E 4/380/3333 ibid, A/BUE: leases. 

20 Puriton school, admissions regs. 

21 Kelly’s Dir, Som, (1889). 

22 S.R.O., C/E 4/64, 

23 Inf. from the headteacher, Mrs. J, Venning, 

24 S.R.O,, D/P/pur 2/1/7; 23/5. 

25 Ibid. 13/2/1. 

26 Above, education, 
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given to those in need but not receiving regular relief, 
known as the second poor.' From 1811 a large propor- 
tion of the income was distributed to the second poor, 
in that year in gifts of 4s. each to 233 people;’ but 
regular payments were only possible when there was no 
schoolmaster. Only from 1834 was cash paid to the 
poor only, in 1838 2s. 6d. each to 154 people.’ By the 
late 1850s the parochial school was receiving the 
money, and in the 1890s, under a Scheme of 1884, 
all children at the school were given tickets for clothes, 
boots, or books." In 1949 £20 out of an income of over 


SHAPWICK 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The parish of Shapwick lies towards the eastern end of 


the north side of the Polden hills.* It anciently included 
Withy, a small area adjoining Huntspill 10.5 km. to the 
north-west, and presumably also Ashcott, which was 
considered a chapelry in the 13th century.’ The link 
with distant Withy may be the last trace of the estate 
named Pouelt, in existence in the Saxon period and 
possibly in origin Roman, which may have covered 
much of the Polden ridge.'® From 1989 the parish was 
the subject of an intensive, multi-disciplinary land- 
scape investigation named the Shapwick Project.'' Part 
of the parish was designated the Shapwick Heath 
National Nature Reserve in 1961, The reserve was 
increased in size in 1964 to a total of 546 a. Ninety 
acres of Canada farm, to the north-west, are consti- 


tuted a Site of Special Scientific Interest.'” Species of 


plants noted on the moor in the late 18th century 
included Bog Myrtle, also then known as Cantlebury 
Myrtle, large amounts (‘hills’) of Cross-leaved Heath, 
mosses, and Cranberry." 

The parish falls gently northwards from the Polden 
ridge at just over 80 m., largely of clay with underlying 
limestone, to 12 m. south of a slight ridge called 
Nidons and continues to fall beyond it to 4 m. on 
the raised moss peat deposit of Shapwick Heath." 
Limestone was quarried from the 15th century’? and 
the peat was exploited much earlier.'° 


1 Char. Don. pp. 1062-3. 
3 15th Rep. Com. Char. 393-4. 
5 S.R.O., A/BUE: charity accts. 6 Char, Com. reg. 
7 Char, Com. reg.; Puriton Patchwork, 49; S.R.O., A/BUE: 
charity accts. 1949. 

8 This article was completed in 2000. 

9 S.R.O., tithe award; below, ch. 

10 Proc. Som. Arch, Soc. exxvii. 47-54; above, intro. to volume. 

11 Antiq. Jnl. Ixxix. 1-58. 

12 Som. C. C. Peat in Central Som.: a planning study (1967), 
14-15. 13 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

14 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 296 (1973 
edn.). 


2 S.R.O., D/P/pur 4/1/2. 
4 Puriton Patchwork, 49. 
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£37 was distributed in the form of ‘cards’ to deserving 
families.” In 1995 the School and Charity Land Charity 
provided prizes for the children of the village school.° 

By will proved 1859 Robert Skinner left an income 
of £2 a year to the minister and churchwardens to be 
distributed on Christmas Eve in bread or cash. In 1894 
22 people received gifts. Loaves were given to widows 
until the late 1960s and since then the income has 
helped pay for a party for those over 60 years and cash 
has been given to a deserving family. The annual 
income in 1993 was £6.’ 


The regular western, northern, and eastern bound- 
aries were largely if not completely man-made, by 1515 
comprising landshares, boundstones, and ditches. The 
northern limit was then called Moor ditch or rhyne.'” 
Under an Act of 1801'* to drain the whole of the Brue 
valley north of the Poldens, a large tract of heath land 
was taken into the parish, the northern boundary being 
marked by the South Drain, on which work began in 
1804.'” The southern boundary, unusually, ignored the 
Roman road along the Polden ridge and instead 
interlocked with Moorlinch further south partly, per- 
haps, because of the importance of Loxley wood and 
also because of the tenurial links between Shapwick 
and Moorlinch. 

The parish, including Withy, measured 3,588 a. in 
1839.°° Withy was transferred to Huntspill in 1885 and 
further minor changes in the boundaries were made in 
1933, ' and 1981.”* In 1991 the area of the parish was 
3,126 a. (1,265 ha.).”” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


In addition to the Roman road along the Polden 
ridge, roughly parallel routes had been established on 
the northern slope by the earlier 13th century, the 
first known as the herpath,** running from the spine 
route in the south-eastern corner of the parish and 
continuing west along the Broadway to Cossington; 
the second, a little further north, known as Fairsway 
or Verysway”’ running perhaps from Buscott in 


15 Below, econ. hist., quarrying. 

16 Below, econ. hist., turbary. 

17 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 50-5ov. 

18 41 Geo. III, ¢. 72 (Local and Personal). 

19 M. Williams, Draining of the Som. Levels, 138-9. 

20 S.R.O., tithe award. 

21 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 436. 

22 The Bridgwater (Parishes) Order 1981 (Statutory Instru- 
ment 1981/148). 

23 Census. 

24 S.R.S. v. 150; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11252; Antiq. 
Jnl. Ixxix. 30. 

25 S.R.S. v. 150; Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 11251, 11272. 
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FIG. 53. Shapwick parish 1839, with detached portions (inset) 


Ashcott, passing the site of the earlier parish church, 
and rejoining the herpath in Catcott. By the later 
18th century’ that second route had ceased to serve 
Catcott but had been diverted southwards to Loxley 
wood; a further westward route ran from near 
Shapwick House passing south of Kent Farm, a 


route which may well have had medieval or earlier 
origins in Shapwick as it certainly had in parishes 
further west.’ 

Those east-west routes and smaller intermediate 
ones provided ‘steps’ for the irregular ‘ladder’ which 
formed the lanes within the village grid. Infilling and 


1 S.R.S. Ixxvi (map, 1782). 
2 Above, Chilton Polden and Edington, intros. 
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FIG. 54. Map of Shapwick village 1764 (north at bottom) showing grid layout and area near Shapwick 
House before emparkment. 
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imparking in the 18th century caused the removal of 
more than half of the cross-lanes, and the deliberate 
straightening of the eastern side of the ‘ladder’ created 
a north-south route by 1839' which was part of the 
turnpike route between Wedmore and Pedwell in 
Ashcott.? 

In the Middle Ages a single route from the village to 
the seasonal pasture, meadow, and moor to the north 
crossed the mill stream by a bridge named in 1365-6 as 
Slapbrugge.* By 1822 three routes had been clearly 
established running northwards across Shapwick Heath 
to the northern boundary, and by that date a double 
avenue of trees had been planted, not necessarily to 
mark a road, curving gently across the moor from a 
road near Northbrook Farm almost to Catcott.* That 
avenue was not to be traced by 1889.” The Wedmore 
turnpike trust, under an Act of 1827, built the first 
through route across Shapwick Heath with a tollhouse 
by Moorgate Farm, north of the village. The road, 
which linked Rowberrow with Pedwell in Ashcott, was 
disturnpiked in 1874.° The bridge taking the road 
across South Drain was rebuilt in 1880.7 

The Glastonbury canal adopted the South Drain as 
part of its course and opened in 1833. It was super- 
seded by the Somerset Central railway, constructed on 
its bank, and was later acquired by the Somerset and 
Dorset Joint railway. Navigation closed in 1854. The 
railway opened in the same year and a station named 
Shapwick was built, two miles north of the village. The 
station and line were closed in 1966.° A network of 
narrow-gauge tracks served the Eclipse Peat 
Company’s workings on Shapwick Heath, trucks 
being drawn by horses until c. 1930 and thereafter by 
engines. An engine stalled where the lines crossed in 
1949 and caused the derailment of a passenger loco- 
motive.’ 


POPULATION 


In 1563 there were 48 households in the parish’ and 
c. 1785 there were said to be c. 90 houses and c. 500 
inhabitants.'' In 1801 the population was 399, and 
between that date and 1881 hovered between 407 and 
452. By 1891 it had fallen to 352 and continued to 
decline, reaching 275 in 1931. Twenty years later the 
total had increased to 325 and thereafter continued to 
rise, reaching 477 in 1991.” 


1 Antig. Jnl. Ixxix. 5, 41. 2 Below. 

3 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11225. 

4 S.R.S. xxvi (map, 1822). 

5 O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. NE. (1889 edn.). 

6 J. B. Bentley and B. J. Murless, Som. Roads. i. 58-9; S.R.O., 
tithe award; ibid. Q/RUp 84. 

7 Ol O> O/ABMi7—094: 

8 C. Hadfield, Canals of S.W. Eng. 78, 80, 82; R. Atthill, Som. 
and Dors. Rly., 21, 23, 182. 

9 V. Mitchell and K. Smith, Burnham to Evercreech Junction 
(1989), plates 69-70. 

10 S.D.N.Q. xxx. 86. 

11 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 
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SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


There is evidence of use of the land from not later than 
6,000 B.c. and of possible settlement in association 
with woodland perhaps after 3,000 B.c. Wooden track- 
ways, including one known as the Sweet Track, con- 
structed northwards across marshland from the Polden 
ridge and preserved in the peat, date between 3,838 B.C. 
and c. 500 B.c. Iron Age remains include an oak log 
boat, another timber trackway, and an enclosure. 
Roman occupation is found in at least twelve places 
well dispersed across the southern part of the parish 
and covering the period from the late 1st century B.c. 
to the late 4th century a.p. It was also found on the 
Nidons ridge on the edge of the moor, where in the 
remains of a villa was discovered the largest hoard of 
Roman coins found in Britain, totalling 9,213 and 
dating between 32 B.c. and 224 a.p. Three smaller 
hoards cover a longer period, between the ist century 
B.c. and the 4th century a.p.'° 

It is suggested that by the 10th century there were 
four settlements within the parish, one of which 
included the parish church."* The earlier manor com- 
plex may also have been there.'° In the tenth century a 
deliberate move relocated settlement in the centre of 
the parish on each side of a channelled stream.’® The 
settlement survives in a still remarkably regular grid of 
lanes, now truncated in the north by the imparking 
around the manor house.'” 

Centralisation of settlement allowed the creation of 
open arable fields to east and west but left the church 
and manor complex isolated in the east field. The 
manor house was perhaps abandoned in favour of the 
buildings of an already established freehold estate on 
the north-west corner of the village grid in the later 
13th century.'® The old parish church was replaced by 
a new building within the village in 1330-2.'” There- 
after until the late 18th century the only possible 
settlements outside the village grid were Fairsway, still 
apparently occupied in the late 12th century and 
named after the ancient east-west route through the 
parish,” and the mill site later Kent farm, to the 
north-west, presumably named after the tenants.”! In 
the reorganisation of holdings on tenant farms in the 
later 18th century a house and barn were built at 
Kent farm, and on part of the former east arable field 


12 V.C.H. Som. ii. 350; Census. 

13 Som. C.C. Sites and Mons. Rec.; Antiq. Jnl. lxxix. 26; 
S. Minnitt, The Shapwick Treasure (2001). 

14 Antiq. Jnl. xxix. 27-8. 

15 Below, Shapwick manor, manorial buildings. 

16 Antiq. Jnl. Ixxix. 28-9. 

17 Below. 

18 Below, Shapwick manor, manorial buildings. 

19 Below, church. 

30) SuR-O; Ve 229: 

21 John of Kent occurs 1304 and Margery Kent 1379-80: 
Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10658, 10778. 

22 Below, econ. hist., agric. 
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Northbrook Farm and associated buildings were 
provided for the first ring-fenced farm in the parish.’ 

The distribution of older houses fairly evenly across 
the village implies a settlement of constant size but 
imparking around the manor house between 1770 and 
1790 involved the destruction of some twenty dwell- 
ings, infilling, and the multiple occupation of many of 
the survivors.’ Alterations made in the late 18th and 
the early 19th century by improving landlords have 
imposed a uniformity on the village houses and have 
disguised the age of many of them. The walls of houses 
built before the mid 18th century and of modest 
houses before 1900 are entirely of lias: only in two 
cases are cob cores likely to have been incorporated. 
Before the mid 18th century roofs were thatched and 
stone slates were reserved for the manor houses and 
their outbuildings and for eaves, for example at Kent 
farmhouse. Only Forsters, north-west of the church, is 
medieval. It is of fairly high status and was built in the 
late 15th century with an open hall, a solar jettied into 
it, and a service end. The roof, which has an arched- 
braced truss and windbraces, retains some medieval 
thatch. The house was given a chimney at an early date, 
a century or more before the hall and kitchen were 
floored. 

At least sixteen houses survive from the 16th and 
the 17th centuries, most in fragmentary form. All 
except the two-roomed Old Forge seem to have had 
at least three ground-floor rooms in line, with a 
hearth-passage or central through-passage, and one 
or two storeys. Some single-storeyed houses, such as 
Home farmhouse, were made two-storeyed in the 
17th century. Three conversions of earlier houses 
had architectural pretension. At Kent farmhouse a 
symmetrical facade, with two storeys of mullioned 
and transomed cross windows, was apparently applied 
in the late 17th century (a datestone reads 1688), and 
at Forsters the upper landing was embellished with 
ornamental plasterwork in 1712, which suggests the 
house still enjoyed a superior status. At the same 
period New farmhouse, then a gentry house, was 
extended into Shapwick’s first double-pile house. All 
the new 18th-century houses, which included out- 
lying farmhouses, had two storeys and end stacks. 
Roofs were clay-tiled and some brick was used, for 
example at Northbrook farmhouse, built c. 1778 with 


1 Vernacular Buildings of Shapwick (Som. Vernacular Build- 
ings Research Group, 1996), 58, 93; N. J. Corcos, “Shapwick: the 
enclosure of a Som. Parish 1515-1839’ (Leicester Univ. M.A. 
thesis, 1981-2), 111. 

2 This section is based on Vernacular Buildings of Shapwick 
(1996). 

3 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/299. 

4 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10767. 

5 P.R.O., SC 2/200/56. 

6 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 5814, 5816, 10657. 

7 S.R.O., Q/RLa 10/1, 33; ibid. DD/S/BT 1/1. 
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a classical brick-faced front. Late 18th- and early 
19th-century improvements of existing houses 
included the raising of upper storeys, reroofing 
using clay tiles, refenestrating or refacing elevations, 
and providing new farm buildings. Manor, Beerway, 
and Canada farmsteads were newly built c. 1850 as 
plain classical three-bay villas accompanied by exten- 
sive outbuildings for mixed farming. More than 
twenty houses were built in the village in the 1970s” 
and further construction took place at the end of the 
2oth century often involving the conversion of farm 
buildings for dwellings. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


In 1311 17 ale sellers were in breach of the assize in 
Shapwick tithing.* In 1315 there were 21 illegal sellers,” 
in 1418 two. Two sellers were mentioned in 1535 and 
one in 1536.° There was a victualler in the parish in 
1620, a tippler in 1622, and two victuallers in 1687.’ A 
public house was opened near Shapwick station in 
1856 under the name of the Griffin. By 1861 it was 
called the Railway hotel and by 1883 the Railway inn, 
but in the 1870s it was known as the Griffin’s Head and 
the name Griffin alone had been resumed by 1889. It 
was closed in 1960° and was subsequently demolished. 

The Shapwick union or friendly society was regis- 
tered in 1797. The Polden Hill friendly society was 
similarly registered in 1835 with altered rules in 1836, 
1839, and 1840.” 

A spring near Northbrook Farm, 1.4 km. north-east 
of Shapwick village, was known as Holy Well by 1754.'° 
Elias Taylor, lord of the manor, built a small pump 
room and bath over the spring, which was saline and 
infused with sulphuretted hydrogen. The building, 
known as North Brook or Holywell, was erected 
between 1817 and 1822. It had become disused by 
1885.'' 

The game of fives was played in the churchyard in 
the 1830s.’* In 1850 a duck decoy was built by 
William Chancellor in what came to be called 
Decoy Pool wood on Shapwick Heath. It was still 
in occasional use in 1885 but had been abandoned by 
1904.'° In 1947 a youth club for boys met at Lawn 
House and a branch of the Women’s Institute met at 
the village hall, itself formerly a bakehouse, turf 
house, and two cottages." 


8 Ibid. QS/LIC 3; P.O. Dir. Som. (1861); Kelly’s Dir. Som. 
(1883, 1889); P.R.O., RG 10/2391. 
9 S.R.O., Q/RSf 1; M. Fuller, W. Country Friendly Soc. 144. 

10 S.R.O., D/P/shap 23/2. 

11 Phelps, Hist. Som. i. 38; S.R.S. Ixxvi (map, 1822); O.S. Map, 
1", sheet 8 (1817 edn.); ibid. 1/2,500, Som. LI.8 (1886 edn.). 

12 S.R.O., A/AZW 2/2. 

13 R. Payne-Gallwey, The Book of Duck Decoys (1886), 153; 
O.S. Map 1/2,500, Som. LI.4 (1886 edn.); ibid. 6" Som. LI. NE. 
(1904 edn.). 

14 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/299. 
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MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES 


The name Shapwick, meaning a sheep farm, is most 
recently interpreted as evidence that in the late Saxon 
period a multiple estate which might have been Roman 
in origin and which covered a large part of the Polden 
ridge, was divided into specialised constituent parts. 
That multiple estate, evidently once known as Pouelt, 
in 1086 with Shapwick perhaps as its administrative 
focus, stretched west as far as Woolavington.’ 


SHAPWICK MANOR 


Glastonbury abbey had owned Shapwick long before 
the Conquest and offered in evidence a charter of 725 
mentioning the church’ and other charters of the 8th 
century involving an estate called Pouelt which is 
assumed to refer to an extensive estate on the Polden 
hills including Shapwick.* Glastonbury’s ownership of 
Shapwick was recorded in 1086 when it was the focus 
of a unit of land assessed at 30 hides.* The abbey 
continued in possession until 1539. 

The manor passed to the Crown on the dissolution 
of Glastonbury, and in 1553, with the manors of 
Moorlinch and Ashcott, and Whitley hundred, was 
granted in fee by the Crown to Sir William Petre.° 
All were sold back to the Crown in the following year,° 
and were leased to William Walton, his wife Elizabeth, 
and their son Richard.’ William, or another of the 
same name, had been lessee of the demesnes under 
Glastonbury abbey since the time of Abbot John Sel- 
wood (d. 1492).° Walton and Jerome Halley were 
granted the estate in fee in 1554 and were immediately 
licensed to convey it to Sir Thomas Dyer and Thomas 
Walton, another son of William Walton.” Thomas 
Walton seems to have retained possession until his 
death in 1576 although his step-brother Richard 
Walton had occupied the capital messuage and prob- 
ably the demesne farm by 1557 and was still there in 
1569.'° Thomas Walton was followed in succession by 
his son, also Thomas (d. 1622), who by 1618 had 
yielded possession to trustees to pay his debts.’' In 
1622 Thomas’s son Francis and two of the trustees 


1 Above, volume intro.; below, econ. hist. 

2 Finberg, Early Charters of Wessex, 114. 

3 S.R.S. lxiii, p. 372; Early Charters of Wessex, 115; L. Abrams, 
Anglo-Saxon Glastonbury, 204-11. 

4 V.C.H. Som. 1. 461. 

5 Cal. Pat. 1553, 200-1; Devon R.O. 123M/TP 9A. 

6 P.R.O., E 211/156; E 326/12806; Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 258. 

7 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 89. 

8 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 57. 9 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 89. 

10 P.R.O., C 142/175, no. 75; Cal. Pat. 1557-8, 9; S.R.S. xx. 
59; Som. Wills, ed. Brown, v. 82; vi. 77. 

11 Devon R.O. 96M/92/26; P.R.O., C 142/403, no. 48. 

12 P.R.O., CP 25/2/347/20 Jas. I East.; CP 25/2/480/16 Chas. I 
East. 

13 J. L. Vivian, Visit. Devon, 652-4. 

14 Musgrave’s Obituary (Harl. Soc. 1901), 167. 


conveyed the manor to Abraham Burrell, and Burrell 
conveyed it in 1640 to Sir Samuel Rolle, Hugh For- 
tescue, and Henry Rolle.'” 

Samuel died in 1647 and was succeeded by his 
brother Henry, formerly chief justice of the King’s 
Bench.'? Henry, founder of the East Tytherley 
(Hants) branch of the family, died in 1656'* and was 
succeeded in turn by his son Francis (d. 1686) and his 
grandson Henry (d. c. 1692).'° Henry was followed in 
succession by his sons Francis (d. 1709), John 
(d. 1727), and Samuel (d. 1729),'° none of whom 
had issue. The estate passed to a distant cousin, John 
Rolle of Stevenstone (Devon), who in the same year 
settled it on his younger sons in succession.'’ John died 
in 1730 and was followed by his second son, also John 
(later John Walter), who died in 1779.'* John’s young- 
est brother, Denys, held courts from 1749'° and sold 
the manor to George Templer in 1786/7.*° George 
Templer sold it in 1805 to Edmund Hill of Whitton, 
Twickenham (Mdx.), and in 1809-10 it passed to his 
nearest relative, Elias Taylor, clerk.” 

Taylor died in 1827 leaving the manor to his nephew 
George Warry, although Sarah Taylor (d. 1854) 
retained the use of the manor house for life.” George 
died in 1883, his son George Deedes in 1904, and his 
grandsons George Taylor in 1904 and Bertram Arthur 
Warry in 1932.> In 1943 Mary Alice Shafto Warry, 
widow and sole heir of the last, sold the estate, with the 
exception of the manor house and adjoining parkland, 
to Samuel Vestey, 2nd Baron Vestey (d. 1954).°* The 
estate remains in the hands of the trustees of the Vestey 
Settlement.*> Mrs. Warry remained in occupation of 
the manor house until 1956 or later, although it had 
been a convalescent home during the Second World 
War.*® It was subsequently converted to an hotel, 
known in 2000 as Shapwick House Hotel. 


MANORIAL BUILDINGS 


In 1260 one of the furlongs in the arable field east of 
the present village was described as next to the 


15 V.C.H. Som. vi. 185; Proc. Hants Field Club, ix. 18. 

16 Proc. Hants Field Club, ix. 15-18. 

17 S.R.O., D/P/ham. h 23/10. 

18 Vivian, Visit. Devon, 653; above, High Ham, manors. 

19 S.R.O., DD/SG 19. 

20 Ibid. DD/BR/fe 51; ibid. Q/REI 39/16. 

21 Ibid. DD/SG 19; DD/X/WR 2, 9, 12; ibid. Q/REI 39/16. 

22 Alum. Oxon. 1715-1886; S.R.O., DD/BR/fc 52; Burke, 
Land. Gent. (1937), 2372; deeds of Vestey Settlement in custody 
of Messrs. Withers, Gough Sq., London. 

23 Burke, Land. Gent. (1937), 2372. 

24 Deeds of Vestey Settlement in custody of Messrs. Withers, 
Gough Sq., London. 

25 Inf. from Mr. D. G. R. MacGregor, trustee. 

26 Deeds in custody of Messrs. Withers; D. Walker, Farming 
in Som. (2000), 125. 
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FIG. 55. Shapwick House 
in C. 1790 


curia,' evidently the continuing focus of the manor 
but detached, like the parish church, from the main 
settlement.2 In 1285 John of Taunton, abbot of 
Glastonbury 1274-91, acquired the substantial estate 
of his freehold tenant Walter of Shapwick.’ It seems 
likely that the focus of the manor was then trans- 
ferred to Walter’s holding and that there, at the 
northern edge of the village, Abbot John of Taunton 
built a grange.* A chapel and oxhouse were men- 
tioned in 1302-3 and in 1311-12 repairs were carried 
out on a hall, lead-roofed chapel, court house, 
kitchen, press room (domus pressorum), stable, dove- 
cot, and oxhouse.* An eastern chamber was built in 
1312-14 and roofed with stone tiles.° A chamber was 
used and a chapel presumably rebuilt by Abbot 
Walter Monington (abbot 1342-75).’ 

The present Shapwick House Hotel, formerly the 
manor house and Shapwick House, stands within a 
moat which may date from the 12th century.® Exter- 
nally the house appears to be of the earlier 17th and 
the 19th century, but it contains the substantial 
remains of an L-shaped building of c. 1489 compris- 
ing a first-floor hall and chamber above store rooms 
with a chamber wing to the east. The roof con- 
struction, with arched-braced trusses and windbraces, 
resembles other Glastonbury work and the position of 
the hall is characteristic of houses with ecclesiastical 
connections. To the west was a detached kitchen of 
c. 1430. By 1515 the house and associated buildings 
comprised chambers, pantry, storerooms, kitchen, 
stable, garden, and barton within a moat, the whole 
measuring just under 2 a.'° In the earlier 17th century 
the house was remodelled on an H plan and of three 


1 B.L. Add. MS. 17450, f. 106r. 

2 Antiq. Jnl. \xxix. 31. 

3 Cal. Pat. 1281—92, 114, 154; S.R.S. lxiii. 380. 

4 Adam de Domerham, Hist. Glastonbury, ii. 568, 571. 

5 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 11216, 11246. 

6 Ibid. 10655-6. 

7 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10588, pp. 11, 14; Cambridge, 
Trinity college, Western MS. R.5.16. 

8 Antig. Jnl. Ixxix. 31. 

9 Vernacular Buildings of Shapwick (Som. Vernacular Build- 
ing Research Grp. 1996), 20-6. 





storeys. A gallery was inserted in the upper part of the 
medieval hall and the first-floor level changed to allow 
a new hall to be made on the ground floor with great 
chamber above. The west end was extended north and 
south to form a wing incorporating the kitchen, and 
the gable ends of the wings and the hall were 
embellished with canted bays. In the 18th century 
the interior of the house was remodelled, a dining 
room was added in brick north of the hall, and a 
service range to the north-west. Early in the 19th 
century the south front was made symmetrical by 
removing one bay and the medieval porch and 
replacing it with a single central porch in the Eliza- 
bethan style. In c. 1865 the north-west wing was 
extended south and linked to the existing service 
buildings which were remodelled." 

In 1325 the demesne site was described as a court 
and barton of 2 a. and elsewhere there were two 
dovecots.'* Outside the moated site in 1515 were a 
barn, oxshed, and barton.'’ The barn survived until the 
later 18th century and, at least on one elevation, had a 
central porch flanked by four closely-spaced buttresses 
on each side. A cupola was placed in the centre of the 
ridge.'* The hexagonal dovecot containing 1,092 holes 
was standing among trees in the grounds in the later 
18th century, perhaps part of a landscaping scheme on 
the south side of the house which involved infilling 
ornamental ponds, the demolition of the barn, the 
removal of several houses on the northern edge of the 
village, and the creation of two ha-has.'’ A dovecot by 
the church, referred to in 1314—15,'° was presumably 
on the earlier manor site. A great and a little garden 
were mentioned in the later 13th century, the larger 


10 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.51. The date 15-2 was visible on part 
of the building in the 1780s: $.R.O., A/AQP 35/59v. 

11 Vernacular Buildings of Shapwick, 20-6. 

12) Bla ReaMisa 33215 t23. 

13 Ibid. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 51. 

- 14 Illustration above. The building is thought to be slightly 
narrower than other Glastonbury barns: Shapwick Project, 8th. 
Report (1998), 31. 

15 Shapwick Project, 8th Report, 27-8; Vernacular Buildings of 
Shapwick, 103-4. 
16 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10766. 
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ditched and planted with apple trees.’ The latter may 
be the moated site to the north-east of the house. 

The north side of the moat which surrounded the 
manor house was filled c. 1620, and thereafter a 
terraced garden with ‘bastions’ was created which 
seems to have included two canals and a banqueting 
house, with formal flower beds, sheltered from the west 
by an avenue and wilderness walks.* A park had been 
created by 1622° and the banqueting house built by 
1722, but the house seems to have been reduced in size 
between 1754 and 1787.’ 


RECTORY ESTATE 


In 1230 Shapwick church was appropriated to Glaston- 
bury abbey and the rectorial income was assigned to 
the abbey almoner.° The estate passed to the Crown at 
the dissolution of the abbey in 1539 and in 1543 John 
Berkeley bought a 50-year lease of the rectory, which 
included tenements, and tithes in Shapwick, Ashcott, 
Catcott, Chilton, Edington, Moorlinch, Sutton Mallet, 
and Stawell.° In 1573 Andrew Dyer was granted a 28- 
year reversionary lease of the rectory and its tithes and 
a farm in Shapwick only,’ but the complete rectory 
estate may have passed to Hugh Smythe by 1574,° and 
on his death in 1581 passed to his brother Matthew 
(d. 1583).’ By 1595-6 Richard Walton had acquired 
Dyer’s lease and seems to have been regarded as 
farmer.'° He and his sons were ordered to hand over 
the estate except the mansion house to William Bull in 
1618." 

In 1599 Sir John Spencer bought the freehold from 
the Crown, to be held of the honor of Hampton 
Court,'* and he was succeeded at his death in 1610 
by his daughter Elizabeth, wife of William, Lord 
Compton (cr. earl of Northampton 1618).'* In 1619 
the earl and his wife conveyed it to William Bull.’ Bull 
died in 1622 and was followed by his son, also William 
(d. 1676), and by his grandson Henry (d. 1692).”° 
Henry Bull, son of the last, died in 1695 and his 
surviving sister Elizabeth (d. c. 1714), wife of George 
Dodington, devised the rectory to her kinsman Henry 
Bull. Henry died in 1751 when his heir was his 
daughter Elizabeth (d. 1792), then wife of Thomas 
Strangways (d. 1766).'® Elizabeth was followed in 
succession by her son Henry Strangways (d. 1805), 


1 Ibid. 10632, 10655—6, 11215—16, 11246, 11272-3. 
2 Antiq. Jnl. bxxix. 41. 3 SO} DD/S/BT w/t 
4 Ibid. DD/SG 19 (ref. to Banqueting mead); Shapwick 
Project, 5th. Rep. 86. 
5 S.R.S. vii, p. 33; ix, pp. 35-6. 
6 P.R.O., E 315/420, f.40v.; L. & P. Hen. VII, xviii (1), 
pp. 130, 366. 
7 Cal. Pat. 1572-5, p. 298. 
8 S.R.O., DD/X/WR 15; Correspondence of the Smyth Family 
(Bristol R. S. xxxv), p. 15. 
9 P.R.O., C 142/201, no. 120. 10 S.R.O., D/D/Cd 26. 
11 Ibid. DD/SG 16. 12 Ibid. 3. 
13 P.R.O., C 142/318, no. 165; Complete Peerage, ix, 677-9. 
14 S.R.O., DD/SG 4; P.R.O., CP 25/2/347/17 Jas. I East. 
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her grandson Henry Bull Strangways (d. 1829), her 
great-grandson also Henry Strangways (d. 1884), and 
her great great grandson Henry Bull Templer Strang- 
ways (d. 1920). Sophia Georgina, younger and only 
surviving daughter of the last, died in 1932, and the 
rectory passed to her cousin Helen Sophia Vialls 
(d. 1949), daughter of Henry Vialls, who on succeeding 
adopted her mother’s maiden name.'’ In 1944 Miss 
Vialls Strangways and her trustees sold the estate, 
including land in Moorlinch, Ashcott, and Sharpham 
to Lord Vestey. The vendor remained in occupation of 
the rectory house.'* The house, which had been known 
as Down House by 1923," is occupied as a school.”° 

About 1540 the rectory house comprised a hall, 
buttery, and kitchen with four chambers above, 
together with houses for brewing and malting.*! In 
1692 the house comprised a hall, two parlours, a study, 
kitchen, and cellars, all with first-floor chambers, and 
at least two chambers on a second floor above the 
kitchen chamber.” The present house, known as 
Shapwick Manor, is a plain, two-storeyed L-plan 
building of lias with four-light stone mullioned win- 
dows and a gabled two-storeyed porch on the main east 
front. An early 16th-century circular dovecot seems to 
have belonged to a house built between 1515 and 1540, 
remains of which may form the core of the present 
south wing. That wing became a parlour and chamber 
wing in the early to mid 17th century when an east 
range was built containing a one-bayed great parlour 
and a two-bayed great hall. Later in the 17th century 
the south wing was extended west and well-fitted 
stables were built east of the house and west of a 
large barn. In the 18th and 19th centuries additions 
were made in the inner angle of the L, chiefly to 
improve circulation. The north, service end of the 
hall range had disappeared by 1764 and was rebuilt 
in the 19th century, when the roof was recovered in 
Welsh slate and external and internal details were 
renewed as part of gentrification which included a 
screen wall and a new forecourt.” 

By 1340 the almoner of Glastonbury had a barn 
which may have been part of the rectory or of his other 
holding in the parish.** There was a barn on the rectory 
estate by 1540” and a dovecot by 1446.*° The surviving 
circular dovecot has nesting holes for over 400 birds.”” 


15 V.C.H. Som. vi. 329; Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. 428. 

16 S.R.O., DD/SG 4, 65. 
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25 P.R.O., E 315/420, f. 4ov. 

26 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10730. 

27 S.D.N.Q. xxiv. 9 says 444; Shapwick Project, 2nd. Report 
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The present stable range dates from the later 17th 
century and the Jacobean garden screen appears to 
have been re-sited when the barn was demolished.’ 

East of the manor house site is a field known as 
Horsepark, part of which had been made a rabbit 
warren by 1726.° 


WITHY 


In 1189 Reynold of Walton held land at “Witheges’ in 
fee for which he paid 23s. at Michaelmas to the reeve 
of Shapwick.* The land formed a detached part of the 
parish of Shapwick between Huntspill and Puriton.* 
In the earlier 13th century Reynold of Shapwick was 
tenant of the same estate.’ It is possible that the land 
may be identified with ‘Inesuuyrth’, linked with 
Huntspill in a grant made by King Offa directly or 
indirectly to Glastonbury.° It may also possibly be 
identified with the estate held in 1086 by Warmund 
or Garmund.’ 

In 1285 Walter of Shapwick, son of Reynold, granted 
what he held of the abbot in chief with his villeins and 
the service of a tenant in Withy to the abbey.® 
Possession of the estate was confirmed to the abbot 
by Philip de Columbers (VI), lord of Puriton, in 1331.’ 
The abbey continued to hold the land'® until the 
Dissolution." 

In 1544 the estate, described as a manor, was 
granted by the Crown to two royal servants who 
later in the year sold it to Sir Thomas Moyle 
(d. 1560). In 1573 Thomas Kempe, one of Moyle’s 
grandsons, was licensed to alienate the manor to 
Thomas and Francis Moore, the fine warranting 
against the heirs of Sir Thomas Moyle.'* In the 
following year (Sir) Jasper Moore bought the manor 
with lands in Shapwick from Thomas and Francis, his 
father and older brother."* Sir Jasper died childless in 
1610.” and the manor probably passed to his nephew 
Thomas Moore (d. 1623).’° Thomas Moore (d. 1695), 
son of the last, of Spargrove in Batcombe, left it to his 
wife Elizabeth (d. 1696) and it eventually passed, after 
a Chancery dispute between Thomas’s children, to his 
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daughter Gertrude, wife of Anthony Methuen 
(d. 1717), of Bradford-on-Avon (Wilts.).'7 Anthony 
was followed in direct succession by his son Thomas 
(d. 1737), his grandson Paul (d. 1795), and his great- 
grandson Paul Cobb Methuen (d. 1816). Paul 
Methuen, son of the last (cr. Baron Methuen 1838, 
d. 1849), was succeeded by his second son Frederick 
Henry Paul.'® 


OTHER ESTATES 


In 1235 7 virgates were described as held by free 
tenants. The most substantial was (Sir) Reynold of 
Shapwick, whose 3 virgates, one in Withy, had been 
accumulated by his father Walter from the late 12th 
century from the Ralegh and Reigny families.'? By 1260 
(Sir) Walter, Reynold’s son, had added a further 
virgate.”° In 1285 the freehold was surrendered to the 
abbot of Glastonbury.’ 

About 1250 Thomas de Morton had a mesne lord- 
ship comprising 2 hide which he surrendered to the 
abbot in favour of his tenant Reynold le Gentil, who 
did fealty in 1261.7* One half of that estate passed to 
Reynold of Shapwick, the other to John and Emme de 
Percy, who in 1285 surrendered their fee in return for a 
pension.” The Percy fee was assigned to the abbey 
almoner.”* 

Two other free tenants held in total just over 2% 
virgates in 1235. William of Fairesway’s was said to 
have been that granted to Henry of Fairesway by 
Abbot Michael of Amesbury (abbot 1235-52) which 
by 1260 had passed to Peter of Tuxwell.*” One 
quarter of that estate was later held by John de 
Wydemuth.” William of Tuxwell made two grants 
of land to the abbey almoner.”’ By the 14th century, 
therefore, there was a considerable amount of land 
attached to the office of abbey almoner which was 
administered separately from both the rectory and the 
main abbey manor.”** In 1539-40 it was said to 
measure 3 carucates.”” The estate seems to have 
been regarded in the mid 14th century as the 
collecting point for the almoner’s supplies.*° 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY 


The re-arrangement of the great multiple estate of 
Glastonbury abbey on the Polden ridge is assumed to 
have taken place in the late Saxon period and to have 
assigned to Shapwick a pastoral function.’ By the later 
11th century, however, subinfeudation suggests that 
such an arrangement had come to an end; the estate 
had virtually fragmented, and the abbey directly 
exploited only about a third of the unit that was 
Shapwick.* By the later 12th century there were 
significant freehold estates there and parts of the 
demesne were let,’ but in the later 13th century most 
of the freeholds were acquired by the abbey,’ leading to 
the creation of a unified estate whose demesne holding 
remained significant until the present. 


AGRICULTURE 


In 1086 the Glastonbury abbey manor of Shapwick was 
assessed at 30 hides but included land in Sutton Mallet, 
Edington, Chilton Polden, Catcott, and Woolavington 
which together amounted to 25 hides. In addition 
there was a '%-hide estate held of the abbot by 
Warmund or Garmund which may be identified as 
Withy. The whole, which may also have included 
Moorlinch, was assessed for 40 ploughteams but 20 
more never paid tax. In Shapwick itself the demesne 
had 4 ploughteams with 6 serfs, and demesne stock 
comprised 2 riding horses, 23 beasts, 11 pigs, and 100 
sheep. There were 12 teams for the rest of the land, 
which was worked by 5 coliberts, 15 villeins, and 16 
bordars. Meadow measured 60 a., pasture 60 a., and 
underwood 57 a. Garmund’s holding had 1 team in 
demesne and there were 4 bordars.° 

In the later 12th century the Shapwick demesne was 
subject to change: when it was farmed before the 1170s 
there were still 4 ploughteams but it supported 400 
ewes, 26 pigs, and 7 cows and calves; also in one year 
before 1171 there were 200 ewes, 32 oxen, and 14 
cows. In 1171 there were only 15 oxen and 2 draught 
animals, and in 1189 27 oxen and 3 draught animals 
but no sheep.° By 1189 15 people held small pieces of 
demesne.’ In 1201 there were only 3 ploughs on the 
demesne farm but a total of 350 a. of arable in two 
open fields, over half under wheat and the rest equally 
divided between oats and fallow, were cultivated by 
tenants. There were over 20 oxen, 1 draught animal, 
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and 17 pigs, and a hundred ewes could have been 
supported. ° 

The expansion of cultivated land into the moors 
took place as in neighbouring estates and by 1257-8 an 
area of 35 a. described as ‘in (apud) the moor’ was 
sown with wheat.’ By 1260 the demesne comprised 
705 a. of arable, spread across the east and west fields, 
and 62% a. of meadow valued at over £23.'° By 1325 it 
had been reduced to 502 a. of arable and 111 a. of 
meadow.'' A gardener, employed full-time on the 
demesne from 1301, produced apples and cider and 
there were two dovecots, the second built in 1313-14, 
producing over 550 squabs in 1274-5 and 360 in 
1314-15. A hind and two or three oxherds were usually 
employed, by 1311 described instead as a carter and 
drovers.’ 

Between 1274 and 1335, according to surviving 
accounts,'” wheat was grown on between 120 a. and 
268 a. of the demesne farm, oats on between 39 a. and 
93 a. Beans and barley were planted in very small 
quantities. In 1334-5 202 a. were fallow for one year, 
158 a. for a second year, making with the sown area a 
total of 525 a. of arable. Livestock during the same 
period were principally oxen, totalling between 55 and 
65 between 1300 and 1315. The 25 cows and 12 heifers 
claimed to have been removed in 1330” find no 
confirmation in stock accounts, but may be explained 
as present on the manor for summer grazing. The same 
explanation may account for casual references to a sale 
of wool in 1300-1, to stock in single figures between 
1298 and 1315, the construction of a sheepfold and 
employment of a shepherd for a flock of 160 in 1334— 
5, and deaths from murrain in 1345.’ A flock of at 
least 286 was there at Michaelmas 1330 of which at 
least some were still there a year later, and in 1352-3 31 
ewes and 23 lambs were sent to Glastonbury. In 1366 
38 sheep died of murrain and in the following year a 
total of 121 ewes was kept on the manor. In 1389-90 
18 sheep were sent to Glastonbury before shearing, and 
in 1408 66 sheep died of murrain.'® The abbot had a 
grant of free warren in 1330 and the warren was 
breached in 1356.'” 

In 1327 Withy measured just over 400 a., more than 
half meadow, and the demesne comprised 42 a. of 
arable, 154 a. of meadow, and 11 a. of reed bed. Seven 
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free tenants held just under a quarter of the whole and 
there were nine villein holdings, predominantly arable 
and all subject to cash rents, four of which were also 
charged with haymaking services.’ Earlier, in the period 
1311-15, rents had totalled 60s. 9d., more than half 
payable at Michaelmas, but considerably more cash, 
amounting to over £16, was raised by leasing all the 
demesne to the villein tenants and by selling grazing or 
hay from the rest.” Thus in 1315 one villein tenant held 
a farm comprising 14 a. of arable and meadow ‘of 
ancient tenure’, 10 a. of demesne arable and 15 a. of 
demesne meadow, and 15 a. of meadow and 1 a. of 
reedbed of villein land for a total rent of 42s. 6d. and 
another paid £6 13s. 4d. for 34 a. of demesne.” 

By 1330, however, most of the demesne was 
exploited directly by the abbey and rents of villein 
land had increased slightly from a population which 
had remained stable over the previous two decades.* A 
deficit of over £5 in that year was converted to a 
surplus three years later and the grassland provided 
summer grazing for abbey cattle including a small herd 
of milking cows. Wheat, barley, beans, and peas were 
grown but labour services were only partially revived, 
the abbey providing food and drink for autumn field 
work but paying cash for ploughing and for building 
ricks in the barton. A reeve, a dairymaid or dairyman, 
and a cattle boy were permanently employed. Excep- 
tional costs in 1330-1 included scouring ditches 
throughout the estate and care of the abbey’s herd of 
73 cattle during a dispute with Sir Philip de Colum- 
bers.” There were losses of stock after flooding from 
1346 which increased through lack of labour from 
1348. The abbey’s mixed cattle herd, moving between 
Withy and Sowy manor, was reduced from 65 to 48 in 
1350, there was a great flood in 1351, and nearly half 
the demesne meadow hay crop was ruined in 1356. 
From the autumn of 1356, therefore, the demesne was 
leased for nine years to three men, two probably 
freeholders on the estate, the abbot retaining villein 
rents and other manorial dues.° In 1365 the manor was 
leased again for nine years, this time to a villein tenant; 
apparently the same land was leased for two years from 
1373.” 

The Glastonbury almoner’s estates at Shapwick, 
comprising the appropriated rectory and a substantial 
freehold, were very small in comparison with the 
manor. In 1257-8 the income from both totalled £5 
13s. In 1446-7 the rectory income of just over £45 
included sales of grain accounting for more than half 
the total. The freeholding, which included land in 
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Middlezoy, Ashcott, Pedwell, and Sutton Mallet, con- 
sisted principally of rents totalling over £19.° 

In 1189 rents from the Shapwick manor estate, 
which included Withy, totalled over £13 and included 
payments for small amounts of demesne. Customary 
tenants comprised five virgaters, two of whom actually 
held 12 virgate each; three half-virgaters, one of whom 
also held 5 a. and a mill; a holder of 15 a., and three 
who between them held four holdings of 5 a. Free- 
holders were led by Walter son of Reynold, who held 3 
virgates, thirteen people who each held % virgate, 22 
holders each of 5 a., and one man, Reynold, who held a 
moor.’ By 1235 the number of customary virgaters had 
been reduced by one but half-virgaters had increased to 
fourteen, each paying smaller rents than their prede- 
cessors but owing more labour. There followed five 
tenants of 74% a., twenty holdings of 5 a. and one of 
2% a. Only four free tenants were then recorded, 
suggesting that the earlier 5-a. holders had paid cash 
rents while they reclaimed parcels of moor but were 
subsequently absorbed among the customary tenants 
when reclamation had been completed. That reclama- 
tion had probably been at Withy. Customary rents by 
1235 included small larder rents at Martinmas and 
hearth penny, paid in full only by married men.’° By 
1260 hearth penny had been renamed Peter’s Pence 
and small vineyard rents and church scot had been 
added, but the general pattern of tenant holdings was 
little changed, although the only free holding recorded 
was that of the almoner of Glastonbury abbey, who by 
that date held 2 virgates together with 17% a. of land in 
villeinage."* . 

By 1260 the labour services of virgaters were 
expressed in terms of cash equivalents. They included 
small amounts of ploughing, harrowing, and weeding, 
haymaking at Cowleaze, harvesting, collecting firewood 
at Baltonsborough, maintaining the park pale at Pilton, 
and carrying by packhorse. Half-virgaters performed a 
total of 96 day works, tenants of 5 a. 139 dayworks. 
The value of works at Shapwick and the abbey estate at 
Moorlinch was over £15 10s. as compared with a total 
of over £11 16s. from all rents. In 1257-8 works 
redeemed for cash amounted to 25s.” Rents remained 
roughly at the same level until after 1315'° but by 1331 
they had risen significantly as the former freeholds 
were finally brought into manorial control,’ part of a 
long-term process of physical and tenurial change 
which had included acquisition by the abbey of 
vicarage glebe in 1269,’° and the introduction of 
villeinage life tenancies by 1302 which carried with 
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them the incentive of freedom from serfdom.' The 
relocation of the parish church was the final step.’ 

In addition to rents, tenants of unfree status paid 
chevage. In 1300 50 names were recorded at the 
Shapwick halimote but only 19 actually paid a total 
of 8s. 5d. During the year two men were manumitted. 
Three who did not pay were described as paupers. In 
the same year an aid produced 58s. 6d. Between 1307 
and 1315 between 82 and 65 names were recorded but 
in the first year only 46 actually paid and five were 
noted as dead. The highest total of chevage paid was 
30s. 3d. in 1313-14. In 1345 there were 22 names of 
whom two had acquired their liberty, two. were dead, 
and one was a pauper. The total raised was 5s. 10d. 
Numbers were slightly lower in 1346 and 1348, fell to 
10 in 1350, and remained at either one or two between 
1357 and 1404.° At Withy the numbers paying chevage 
were reduced from ten in the mid 1340s to four in the 
1370s and to one in 1404.4 

Few details of agriculture are available from the later 
14th century until 1515 when the Shapwick demesne 
farm was divided. Nearly 400 a. in closes had been let 
before 1492 to William Walton and included a close 
described as sheep pasture; 320 a., all former demesne, 
was let apparently from 1515 at pleasure to 35 tenants; 
and a further 84 a. was let in small parcels as part of 
customary tenancies. Withy at the same time was 
similarly divided. The demesne pasture, called With- 
ylease and described as fruitful, was let to Sir Thomas 
Speke with other abbey demesnes and the rest of the 
land, including some 44 a. of arable, was shared 
between 8 holdings, the largest of just under 40 a. 
The tenant of the largest holding also held fishing 
rights.” By 1539-40 the Shapwick demesne farm was 
let for £8 to William Walton the younger and com- 
prised the manor house, 455 a. of arable and grass, and 
36 a. of woodland. The almoner paid 22s. for 3 
carucates, and fixed rents totalled £31 2s. 4d. The 
total gross income, including rent of the windmill, 
sales of strays and heriots, and court perquisites, 
principally entry fines, was £60 2s. 2d. At the same 
date the assessed rents of customary tenants on the 
Withy estate were unchanged from mid 14th-century 
levels and the demesne, probably then let, produced 
rather less than in the 1330s.° In 1538—9 the value of 
the rectory in Shapwick alone cannot be calculated, but 
the whole estate including tithes in Ashcott and in 
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Moorlinch ancient parish was worth over £66.’ About 
the same time tenants of the manor had common in 
Heath moor all the year round with responsibilities for 
driving the moor with tenants of Meare, Ashcott, and 
Walton.* 

In the 17th century there was some small-scale 
consolidation of holdings by way of exchanges between 
the manor and the rectory, but the two estates 
remained largely unchanged, the rectory demesne 
measuring 201 a. in 1621.’ In 1641 William Bull and 
Henry Rolle were each assessed at £10 in land as the 
owners of the two manorial estates, but Abraham 
Burrell was still holding part of the manor worth £8. 
A fourth substantial holder was William Champion.'° 
In 1647 Bull’s estate was assessed at £500, a sum 
reduced to £200 in 1651.'' In 1692 the goods of 
Henry Bull were worth over £5,654.'° 

Henry Bull’s farm stock then included 40 fat and 18 
plough oxen, 35 fat Welsh steers, 32 steers and 
yearlings, 29 cows and heifers, 40 sheep, 12 pigs, 17 
horses, and 3 donkeys. Crops comprised wheat, barley, 
peas, beans, oats, dredge, and vetches.'* The two open 
arable fields were at the centre of farming activity, 
orders being regularly recorded for the removal of 
stock before “Twelve Eve’ and their re-entry after the 
crop had been cut and carried.'* Holdings granted on 
the Rolle estate in the last two decades of the 17th 
century were, with one exception, under 50 a. and most 
under 20 a." 

By the later 1720s the two common fields, described 
as barley, corn, or wheat fields, were, as a result of 
continuous exchanges of strips, divided between sev- 
eral islands, each with its own rotation, and totalling 
c. 475 a. In 1733 the wheat field was also known as the 
Lower East Quarter field.'° By 1754-5 arable was in 
four main units comprising West field (164 a.), Higher 
East field (103 a.), Lower East field (67 a.), and 
Northbrook (145 a.), each unit continuing to be sub- 
divided into inclosed furlongs and each following its 
own rotation. In 1755 there were 361 a. of wheat, 197 a. 
of Lent corn, and the rest planted with vetches, peas, 
beans, barley, and oats.'’ By 1787 the common arable 
had been reduced to 340 a.'® References to stock are 
rare but include a general ban on geese in Turf moor 
and of sheep on Heath moor except between St. 
Andrew’s tide and Candlemas (30 Nov.—2 Feb.).'? 

Short-term leases had been introduced by 1721 
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when part of the rectory estate was let for four years to 
a butcher and comprised a farm of arable, meadow, 
and pasture with buildings including two houses, one 
described as old, a crib house, a new stable, penning, 
rick bartons, and a chamber over the coach house. The 
lease was renewed to the same tenant in 1726 and 
1736, the second time for seven years and with a 
slightly increased acreage. By 1809 the farm had 
increased in size to 260 a.' By 1790 tenant holdings 
on the manor estate had been reorganised under the 
names of Little, New, Kent, Home, and Northbrook 
farms. Kent farm had been Kent Tenement for many 
years and Northbrook was first rated in 1778 and was 
the first purpose-built ring-fenced farm in the parish. 
New farm was formed from parcels of demesne in the 
three common fields then called East, West, and Wind- 
mill fields. All were let on leases for 7 or 14 years.” 
Withy had before the end of the 17th century been 
divided between one principal holding of 140 a. occu- 
pied by the owner and one small holding.’ The same 
pattern continued through the 18th century, though by 
1792 the larger farm was let.* 

Farming in the 1780s in Shapwick was ‘but indiffer- 
ently practised’ and quick hedges were ‘badly mana- 
ged’. Only some 320 a. were under arable, principally 
for wheat and beans; some turnips were grown but not 
hoed and there was some clover.’ The parish was thus 
predominantly under grass, including artificial grass, 
1,105 a. of Turf moor having been inclosed in 1784 
under an Act of 1777.° Earlier improvements had 
included the construction of Moor rhyne along the 
northern boundary before 1730 and of Land rhyne, 
thus effectively inclosing 201 a. called Shapwick Moor 
Ground at the northern edge of the parish.’ 

Further reorganisation of tenant farms had pro- 
duced eight farms on the manor estate by 1830. The 
whole totalled 2,830 a. and included 610 a. of turbary, 
100 a. of meadow on King’s Sedgemoor, and c¢. 100 a. 
of woodland. Home farm (248 a.) was in hand; Kent 
and Northbrook farms measured 340 a. and 320 a. 
respectively, New farm 270 a., Manor and Hill farms 
each 230 a., Old and Church farms each 90 a.* Some 
amalgamations were effected during the next decade 
because of farming failures, at least one tenant having 
to pay rent in teazle plants, wheat, and equipment 
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rather than in cash, and another was removed as he had 
no stock and no implements on which to distrain.’ By 
1839 Home farm measured 624 a., Manor and New 
farms together 544 a., Northbrook 360 a., Kent 330 a. 
The largest farm on the rectory estate in the parish, 
later Church farm, was 245 a. Arable land then 
accounted for 576 a. and grass 2,885 a.'° By 1851 the 
owners of both estates had made great improvements, 
and ‘fine’ turnips and ‘magnificent’ rape growing on 
the moor dwarfed the sheep feeding there.'' In the 
1860s ‘fair’ wheat and potatoes were grown on the 
rectory estate and cheese was the chief product.'* There 
were then ten farms of over 100 a. of which one was 
380 a. and there were the same number at the end of 
the decade of which Kent farm was the largest with 
402 a.’° Two farms were unoccupied early in 1891.'4 

The area of arable remained stable at the beginning 
of the 20th century’’ and wheat, hay, beans, and oats 
were said to be the chief crops.'° Caerphilly cheese was 
produced on Kent farm in the 1930s.'” By 1943, when 
the Manor estate of 2,789 a. was sold to Lord Vestey, 
there were 15 farms, of which seven measured between 
190 a. and 292 a. and the rest under 100 a. including 
Brickyard and Canada farms, both in the moors. The 
five farms of the rectory estate sold to Lord Vestey in 
1944, totalling 371 a., included two with land in 
Ashcott.'* By 1989 there were 8 active farms but ten 
years later the total had been reduced by amalgamation 
to 6, of which two were sold to the tenants.'” 


QUARRIES 


Stone was quarried in the parish by the mid 15th 
century and was used for the tomb of Abbot Nicholas 
Frome (d. 1455).”° A quarry for blue lias was worked in 
two halves for most of the 18th century.”' Little lime 
was burnt or used in the 1780s.” 


WOODLAND 


Woodland seems to have been post-Roman in date but 
in the early Middle Ages may have been more extensive 
than the 57 a. of underwood recorded in 1086.” In 
1325 the largest piece of woodland was Loxley, mea- 
suring 50 a. and grazed in severalty between 2 February 
and 1 August each year. There was also an 8-a. spinney 
at Caterwood, more at Broadwood on one of the parish 


12 Rep. Com. Children and Women in Agric. 483, 485. 

13 P.R.O., RG 9/1627; RG 10/2391. 

14 Ibid. RG 12/1887. 

15 Statistics supplied by the then Bd. of Agric. 1905. 

16 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906). 

17 Inf. from Mrs. J. Stephens, Fiddington. 

18 Vestey Settlement deeds in custody of Messrs. Withers, 
Gough Sq., London. 

19 Inf. from Prof. M. Aston. 

20 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.51Vv. 

21 S.R.O., DD/SG 16, 19; D/P/shap 4/1/1, 13/2/1; ibid. Q/REI 
39/16; ibid. A/AQP 35. 

22 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 

23 Antig. Jnl. lxxix. 24, 27; V.C.H. Som. i. 461. 
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FIG. 56. Shapwick turbary 


FIG. 57. The Eclipse Peat 
Company’s light railway 
carrying peat from diggings 
in Shapwick to works at 
Meare Heath 


boundaries, and a small area of woodland at Rod- 
moor.’ Loxley was a source for thorns for Greinton 
manor in 1345—-6.7 By 1515 it measured 36 a. and 
comprised oak standards, underwood, and pasture.* In 
1531-2 2,600 oaks were felled and sent to Glastonbury 
and 200 faggots were made.* Arbitration in 1538-9 
established that tenants had access to Loxley between 
31 August and 2 February but could claim spars and 
stretchers to repair their houses from the lord at any 
time.’ Loxley wood and green measured 52 a. of 
pasture in 1643° and tenants of the rectory regularly, 
but unsuccessfully, stated their claim to common 
pasture there in the 17th century’ and at least three 
rectory tenants were excluded.® About 1730 John Rolle 
enclosed half the wood but the lay rector continued to 
claim that his tenants could take spars, stretchers, and 
‘garden wreath’.’ Some rights were relinquished by his 
tenants to the owner of the rectory in 1766.'° In the 
1780s the wood produced large oak timbers."' In 1839 
there were 127 a. of woodland in the parish.” In 1905 


1 Bly Ee, MS233205 0523. 
3 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f. 51Vv. 
5 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.74. 
7 Ibid. 18, 20. 

9 S.R.O., DD/SG 9, 15. 

11 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 

12 Ibid. tithe award. 

13 Statistics supplied by the then Bd. of Agric. 1905. 


2 Bristol R.O., AC/M 21/3. 
4 Glos. R.O., D 2700/SG 1. 
6 S.R.O., DD/SG 16. 

8 Devon R.O. 96M/4/6. 

10 Ibid. 15. 
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there were 150 a. of woodland,'* divided between 
Loxley and plantations. By 2000 Loxley had been 
sold by the Vestey estate to the Woodland Trust.'* 


TURBARY 


In 1313 and 1374 there was illegal turf digging.” By 
1515 all tenants were allowed to dig turves for their 
own use in Heath moor, but were not permitted to sell 
them.'® The abbey almoner as rector had no income 
from the turbary in 1531-2 and 1538-9 because there 
was no digging.’’ In the later 17th century both turves 
and tufts of matted grass known as hassocks were being 
dug, the latter considered as good as turves for 
brewing. Digging was strictly limited by the position 
of markers established in the rectory court, where 
regulations about fencing the pits and preserving 
rights of way were rehearsed.'* In 1668 turf cutting 
delayed the harvest.’ 

In the mid 18th century repeated orders from the 
rectory court indicate illegal digging, the lord of the 


14 Inf. from Prof. Aston. 

15 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10654, 11221. 

16 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.52; P.R.O., E 315/420, f. 56v. 

17 Glos. R.O., D 2700/SG 1; S.R.O., DD/SG 12 (copy of 
almoner’s acct.). 

18 Bristol Univ. Libr., DM 155/109, 116; S.R.O., DD/SG 
18-19. 

19 Bristol Univ. Libr. DM 155/122. 
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manor, the vicar, and 20 others being accused in 1759 
of extracting turf above what was called the town 
mark.’ Loads of turf were dug for the poor in 1763.” 
Pressure was expected on the 610 a. of turbary on 
Shapwick manor in 1839 because of the decrease in 
similar business in Ashcott.* By the late 1860s machin- 
ery had been introduced on a small scale, but men, 
women, and children were still employed in large 
numbers in the summer, cutting, stacking in heaps 
called hiles for drying, and afterwards in heaps called 
ruckles.* ‘Great quantities’ of peat were being extracted 
in 1872 when three turf merchants were in business 
there.” By 1889 the Eclipse Peat Manufacturing Co., 
based in Ashcott, was producing moss horse litter and 
fire lighters from the turbary, working alongside indi- 
vidual farmers and merchants.° In 1891 there were two 
turf or peat merchants living in the parish.’ In 1945 the 
Eclipse company, which had leased just over 55 a. from 
the Vestey estate, bought 352 a. in East and West 
moors® and in 1950 received unconditional planning 
permission to extract from 482 a. of Shapwick Heath, 
the demand for the product by that time almost 
entirely horticultural.’ 


MILLS 


There was a mill, probably a watermill, in the parish in 
1189'° and it continued in use until the 16th century." 
No further references to a water mill have been found, 
though a mill pond near Kent Farm was mentioned in 
1713, and the mill stream was recorded in 1740 in the 
same area’* and is still so named. There was a 
provender mill in the farm buildings in the 1930s." 


A windmill had recently been built by 1325'* and 


was mentioned in 1446 and in the 16th and the 17th 
century.’ The mill, in the occupation of Richard Jones 
in 1716, was reported out of repair in 1742.'° Richard 
Jones still occupied a windmill there in 1761 as well as 
one in Moorlinch."” It was replaced c. 1762 by a new 
mill on a site to the north-east'* which was occupied by 
the Jones family until destroyed in a gale in 1836 in 


To eOs, DD/SG 19: 2 Ibid. D/P/shap 13/2/1. 

3 Ibid. DD/BR/fc 52; DD/X/WR 10. 

4 Rep. Com. Children and Women in Agric. 483, 485. 

5 Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872); P.R.O., RG 10/2391. 

6 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1889-1906); V.C.H. Som. ii. 3553 S.R.O., 
A/BEO 1/7. 

7 P.R.O., RG 12/1887. 

8 Deeds of Vestey Settlement in custody of Withers, Gough 
Sq., London. 

9 Som. C.C., Peat in Central Som. (1967), 12, 31. 

10 Surveys of Glastonbury, ed. Stacy, 141. 

11 B.L. Add. MS. 17450, f. 106v.; ibid. Eg. MS. 3321, f. 24Vv.; 
Eg. MS. 3134, f. 60; Glos. R.O., D 2700/SG 1; S.R.O., DD/SG 12 
(copy acct. 1538-9). 

12 S.R.O., DD/SG 19. 

13 Inf. from Mrs. J. Stephens, Fiddington. 

14 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, f.24v. New mill 1330-1: Longleat Ho., 
Longleat MS. 10761. 

15 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10730; B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, 
ff. 51v., 72; S.R.O., DD/SG 12 (copy acct. 1538-9); DD/SG 19 
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which William Jones was fatally injured.'? A third mill, 
on a site futher to the north-east and still let to the 
Joneses, was evidently burnt down twenty years later.”° 

A steam flour mill had been installed by 1839 on a 
farm south of the village, later known as Hill farm, and 
was in operation until soon after 1910.7’ A steam saw 
had been added by 1905” and was still in operation in 
1909.”° 


TRADES AND CRAFTS 


Most of the known tradesman in the village were 
directly or indirectly associated with farming. A 
butcher from the parish was in trouble in 1387 for 
selling in Bridgwater.** In 1640-1 oak bark was sent 
from High Ham, presumably to a tanner.” A chandler 
occurs in 1743.°° By 1841 there was a wide range of 
craftsmen including 7 carpenters, 5 tailors, 5 masons, 
and a gilder.” Twenty years later there were 11 
carpenters and 7 masons, most if not all probably 
employed on the manor and rectory estates, and six 
gardeners to maintain the grounds of the manor and 
rectory houses. By that date there were 3 shops in the 
village, 5 dressmakers, a milliner, and 3 laundresses.”** 
A grocer and draper and a baker were in business by 
1871 and by 1891 3 butchers.” Tradesmen closely 
connected with agriculture included a cider merchant 
by 1861, a corn dealer by 1861 until 1889 or later and 
another by 1910 until 1931 or later, and a hay, corn, oil 
cake, and coal merchant, operating from the railway 
station, by 1906.*° In 1939 a blacksmith, a butcher, a 
baker, and a grocer were all in business, together with a 
firm of builders, undertakers, carpenters, and wheel- 
wrights.*' In 1947 the village was served by a general 
shop, a butcher’s shop, and a bakery, and tradesmen 
comprised a chimney sweep, a blacksmith, and a man 
specializing in household repairs. Thirty years later 
there was one shop and post office,” and that had 
closed by 1998.” 

A brickyard was opened in the north-west of the 
parish; Brickyard farm was so named by 1871." 


(ct. 1 Nov.); Cal. Pat. 1553, 200-1; Devon R.O., 123M/TP 9A. 

16 S.R.O., DD/SG 19; D/P/shap 4/1/1. 

17 Ibid. D/P/shap 13/2/1. 18 Ibid. DD/SG 39. 

19 Ibid. 12, 18 (rates); D/P/shap 13/2/1; Som. Industrial 
Arch. Soc. Jnl. i (1975), 16-17; above, Moorlinch, mill. Sited 
at ST 422373. 

20 S.R.O., tithe map; P.R.O., HO 107/964; Somerset’s Indus- 
trial Heritage, ed. D. Warren (1996), 25. Sited at ST 424374. 

21 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883, 1910, 1914); S.D.N.Q. xxvi. 107-8. 

22 S.R.O., A/BEO 1/8. 23 Ibid. D/R/bw 15/3/23. 

24 S.R.S. liii, p. 196. 

25 Birmingham Ref. Libr., Galton MS. 51. 

26 S.R.O., DD/LTR, box 3. 27 P.R.O., HO 107/964. 

28 Ibid. RG 9/1627. 

‘29 Ibid. RG 10/2391; RG 12/1887. 

30 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1889, 1906, 1910, 
1914, 1931); S.R.O., D/R/bw 15/3/23. 

31 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1939). 

32 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/299. 


33 Inf. from Prof. Aston. 34 P.R.O., RG 10/2391. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Shapwick tithing comprised the whole ancient parish 
including the detached area at Withy.' In 1622 the 
tithingmen at Whitley hundred court reported that the 
archery butts were not maintained.” A presentment to 
the hundred court in 1716 concerned the regulation of 
grazing in the open fields.” 

The manor court, described as a halimote court, was 
in operation by 1257-8.* By 1307 it had jurisdiction 
over halimote courts of Shapwick, Withy, and of that 
part of Moorlinch belonging to Glastonbury abbey. 
The courts met together on or near Michaelmas and 
Hockday, usually at Shapwick,° and were presided over 
by the abbey’s cellarer and steward.° Each halimote had 
a narrator or spokesman and employed a hayward. 
Additional sessions, usually described simply as courts, 
were sometimes held in the spring or summer; one in 
1302—3 was called ‘the court held for Polden’.’ Records 
of the Shapwick and Withy courts survive for over 
ninety sessions betweeen 1265 and 1408.° 

There was apparently no separate court before the 
Dissolution for the rectory estate held by Glastonbury 
abbey’s almoner, but in 1531-2 the almoner contrib- 
uted towards scouring the “common river’, gave 24s. to 
six paupers, and a feast ‘by ancient custom’ to the 
parish ‘ministers’.’ After the Dissolution the rectory 
estate was described as a manor, sometimes described 
as Shapwick with Moorlinch manor. Court papers 
survive for many years between 1609 and 1778 and 


CHURCH 


ORIGINS 


The church, noted in the spurious charter of King 
Edgar of 971," is first certainly mentioned in 1168, 
when it was considered one of the seven churches 
attached to Glastonbury abbey, a group later forming 
the core of the archdeaconry of Glastonbury.'? A 
pension of 20s. was paid to the sacristy of Glastonbury 
by 1191 until 1428 or later.'® The living was appro- 
priated in 1230 for the benefit of the abbey almonry,'” 
but the value of the estate, measuring some 75 a. of 


S.R.O., Q/REI 39/16; ibid. D/P/shap 4/1/1. 
Ibid. DD/S/BT 1/1. 3 Ibid. 1/11/16. 
Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10762. 
In 1367 and 1372 the court met at Ashcott: ibid. 10636, 
10644. 
6 Ibid. 11246. 
8 S.R.S. lxxxi. 25-49. 
9 Glos. R.O., D 2700/SG 1. 10 S.R.O., DD/SG 18-21. 
11 Ibid. D/P/shap 4/1/1, 13/2/1. 12 Ibid. DD/X/WR 8. 
13 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 671, 673, 676. 
14 Finberg, Early Charters of Wessex, 146; Abrams, Anglo- 
Saxon Glastonbury, 128-9, 209. 
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sessions were described variously as court baron or 
manor court. The court normally met at the rectory 
house but in 1722-3 and 1725 was held at the house of 
a tenant, Elizabeth Collins. Tenancy transfers involving 
land in Middlezoy and Moorlinch as well as Shapwick 
formed the normal business. Meetings were annual 
from 1729, usually in the autumn until 1740 and 
thereafter in the spring. Three times in the 1720s 
sessions were held in the house of a tenant. No court 
was held in 1777 ‘for want of copyholders’. Present- 
ments concerned repairs, statements of rights in Loxley 
wood, and breach of farming regulations. A hayward 
was appointed annually and a variable number of 
viewers was concerned with fences, watercourses, 
droves, and buildings.’° 

Parish government in the 18th century was limited 
by the active manorial courts largely to poor-law 
administration and the fabric of the church. Church- 
wardens were chosen in rotation in respect of their 
holdings and ‘public’ vestries comprised the vicar and 
up to seven other members, with an occasional general 
meeting of parishioners. In the mid 18th century 
payments to paupers were made monthly and took 
the form of cash, canvas, cloth, fuel, rent, or food.'’ A 
poorhouse was mentioned in 1832.'* The parish 
became part of Bridgwater poor-law union in 1836 
and of Bridgwater rural district in 1894. It formed part 
of Sedgemoor district from 1974." 


arable in 1446-7,'* has been exaggerated, leading to 
unfounded claims that the church in origin was 
‘collegiate’ and a likely minster.'? Shapwick was, how- 
ever, the mother church of Ashcott c. 1244.7° Shapwick 
and Ashcott continued to be a single benefice until 
1974 when they were linked with Burtle.”! 


PATRONAGE 


Until the Dissolution the abbot and convent of Glas- 
tonbury appointed to the vicarage.** Thomas Walton, 
lord of the manor, was holding the advowson in 


15 S.R.S. lix, pp. 1, 5, 11-12, 14, 128, 132, 187; lxxxi. 76; Cal. 
Papal Reg. v. 350; Eng. Episcopal Acta, pp. 86, 97-8, 163-6; 
H.M.C. Wells, i. 26, 296. 

16 S.R.S. lix, pp. 67, 69; H.M.C. Wells, i. 296; Feud. Aids, iv. 
404; Eng. Episcopal Acta, pp. 91-2, 97-8. 

17 S.R.S. vii, p. 33; lix, pp. 35-6. 

18 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10730. 

19 M. Costen, “The origins of the rectorial manor’, Shapwick 
Project, 2nd. Rep. (1989), 77-8. 

20 S.R.S. lix, pp. 40-1; lxiii, p. 393. 

21 Dioc. Dir. 
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1559.' His son, also Thomas, in 1594 granted the next 
presentation to the incumbent, John Powell. Powell’s 
widow appointed a vicar in 1608. The next presenta- 
tion, in 1638, was made by Abraham Burrell,” then lord 
of the manor,’ and the advowson descended with the 
lordship but it was retained by George Templer on the 
sale of the manor.* George Henry Templer, son of the 
last, died in 1849 and the patronage passed to his wife’s 
nephew, Sir Graham Graham-Montgomery, Bt. 
(d. 1901).° He was followed successively by two sons, 
James Gordon Henry (d. 1902) and Basil Templer 
Graham-Montgomery.°® The last presented in 19067 
but by 1910 the right of presentation had passed to 
Henry Bull Templer Strangways, lord of the rectory 
manor and grandson of G. H. Templer.* From that 
time the advowson descended with the rectory estate 
and was purchased in 1944 by Lord Vestey.” From 
1974, when the vicar accepted in addition the cure of 
Burtle, the bishop of Bath and Wells became patron 
every second turn in three.'° 


ENDOWMENT 


In 1291 the vicarage was valued at £4 13s. 4d.'' It was 
considered too poor to pay tax in the later 15th 
century’* and in 1535 its net value was £9 13s. 4d."° 
About 1540, when the vicar no longer employed a 
chaplain at Ashcott, it was worth £13 6s. 8d.'* The 
living was augmented in 1655" and c. 1670 the reputed 
value was £60.'° The net value was said to be £46 17s. 
4d. in 1707"’ and in the early 1830s £215.'* In 1884 
Mrs. Strangways added the interest on £3,000 to 
augment the benefice, which in 1906 was valued at 
£255.'” In 1885 the augmentation took the form of 
land later held by the Montgomery and Strangway 
Trust, which was subsequently incorporated with the 
benefice glebe.”° 

From 1230 the vicar was given the service of five 
men, all altarage, some small tithes, land at Withy, all 
tithes of the church estate demesnes, and tithe of mills. 
Details were modified in 1269 so that the vicar received 
tithe corn from nearly all crofts and a house at Ashcott 
in return for transfer to Glastonbury abbey of some 


1 Ibid. lv, p. 154. 
3, Above, manor. 
4 S.R.O., D/D/B reg. 32, ff. 32, 113, 182; above, manor. 
5 Burke, Land. Gent. (1849), 1375; Burke, Peerage (1903), 
1075-6. 
6 Burke, Peerage (1903), 1075-6. 
7 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906). 8 Above. 
9 Deeds of Vestey Settlement in custody of Withers, Gough 
Sq., London. 
10 Dioc. Dir. 11 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 198. 
IZ eouR-o) XX, Pp, 3825 lit, pp. 93; 144. 
13 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148. 
14 P.R.O., E 315/420, f. 56v. 
15 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1655-6, 73. 
16 S.R.O., D/D/Ve 24. 
18 Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, pp. 152-3. 
19 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906). 
20 Inf. from Dioc. Office, Wells. 


2 S.R.O., D/D/Bp 25. 


17 Ibid. D/D/Rv 1. 
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land, the tithes on the old demesne of the church, and 
his principal house in Shapwick.”! 

In 1535 tithes were valued at £5 9s. 8d.”? and in 1705 
were described as privy tithes and the corn tithes of 
Pedwell in Ashcott.** Two years later they were valued 
at £22 10s.”* Oblations in 1535 amounted to £7 17s.7° 
In 1839 tithes were commuted for a rent charge of 
S110." 

Glebe lands were worth 33s. 4d. in 1535 and £25 10s. 
in 1707.”’ In 1638 there were nearly 32 a. of glebe, of 
which 7a. were in Withy, assigned to the vicar in 
1230.°° There were 48 a. of glebe in 1839” and 46 a. 
in 1906. About 33 a. were sold in 1920 and most of the 
rest in 1991.°° 

In 1230 the vicar was given the house in Shapwick 
where the chaplain used to live.’ In 1269 it was 
returned to Glastonbury abbey in exchange for a 
house beside the chapel at Ashcott.°* A house in 
Shapwick was evidently occupied by successive resident 
vicars after the Dissolution and stood in a lane north- 
west of the church.*’ By 1835 it had been replaced by a 
house south-east of the church.** That was rebuilt in 
1928 after damage by fire two years earlier and was 
replaced by a new house, designed by R. Chambers, on 
the north side of Vicarage Lane in 1991.” 


CHURCH LIFE 


The abandonment of settlement beside Shapwick’s first 
parish church, perhaps in the late Saxon period, and its 
dedication by the earlier 13th century to St. Andrew” 
indicate an early foundation. The new church within 
the village was consecrated in October 1331 after a 
request made by the abbot of Glastonbury in the 
previous month,” and was evidently dedicated to St. 
Edith (feast 16 Sept.). That date, normally a weekday, 
proved by 1464 to be inconvenient when farm work 
was pressing, and the patronal feast was therefore 
changed, only by a few days, to the Sunday following 
the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (16 Sept.), when 
parishioners were not at work.*® By 1541 it was 
named after the Blessed Virgin Mary, to whom an 
altar had been dedicated c. 1245.*” 


21 S.R.S. vii, p. 33; lix, pp. 35-7; S.R.O., A/BEO 2/1. 
22 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 147. 

23 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. cxii. 88. 

24 §.R.O., D/D/Rv 1. 

25 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 147. 

26 S.R.O., tithe award. 

27 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 147; S.R.O., D/D/Rv 1. 
28 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 194; S.R.S. lix, pp. 35-6. 

29 S.R.O., tithe award. 

30 Inf. from Dioc. Office, Wells. 

21S Reon Vila pase 32 Ibid. lix, pp. 36-7. 
33 Above, pp. 162-3. Now 4 Timberyard. 

34 Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, pp. 152-3. 

35 Inf. from Dioc. Office, Wells. 

36 Above, intro; S.R.S. lxiii, p. 376. 

37, Roos 1k Ps 735 

38 Ibid. xlix, p. 421. 

39 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. li. 131; S.R.S. lxili, p. 376. 
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From the 12th century the parish was associated 
with the Glastonbury cult of St. Indract, who with St. 
Dominica and others were said to have been martyred 
there on 8 May 708.' 

The name Holy brook for a stream running through 
the west arable field from the earlier 14th century” and 
the holy well established north-east of the village by 
1754 may be echoes of early religious sites. 

Walter of Ashcott was a deacon when admitted to the 
benefice in 1351 and successive incumbents from 1442 
were usually described as chaplain rather than priest.’ 
Clergy were normally resident in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, but George Collier was already rector of 
Nunney when appointed vicar in 1638. Only Shapwick 
was restored to him in 1660. He himself was removed 
in 1650 and his place was taken in 1655 by Edward 
Lovell, described as ‘a godly and well affected able 
person’.° Charles and Thomas Hobbs, successively 
vicars between 1791 and 1810, were also rectors of 
Cossington.’ George Henry Templar, vicar from 1810 
and owner of the rectory manor, was also rector of 
Thornford (Dors.) at the same time and prebendary of 
Wells from 1811. He lost a long lawsuit at Thornford in 
1827 and from 1841 until 1846 his living at Shapwick 
was sequestrated because he was an insolvent debtor.* A 
resident curate was being employed by 1827.” 

Neither altar nor chalice had been blessed when 
restored in 1554, but in 1557 Evensong was held on 
Saturdays as well as Mass on Sundays.’ The commu- 
nion table was ordered to be railed in 1634 but the 
pulpit cushion and fringed cloth of green kersey were 
said to be ‘very comely’.'’ The table was replaced in 
1725.'* There were c. 20 communicants c. 1780,'° anda 
group of singers in 1796.”* In the first half of the 19th 
century there was one service with sermon each Sunday 
and communion at least three times a year.'” By 1873 
two services were held each Sunday, both with sermon, 
and communion was celebrated monthly.’ 

A church house, mentioned in 1594, was reported in 
decay in 1609.'’ In 1825 the churchwardens owned 3 a. 
of land which they are known to have held in the 18th 
century and claimed ‘from time immemorial’.'* The 
Church Lands charity continued in 1995.” 


1 N. Roscarrock, Lives of Saints, ed. N. Orme (Devon and 
Cwll. Rec. Soc. 1992), 70, 79, 142; M. Lapidge, “The Cult of St. 
Indract at Glastonbury’ in Lapidge, Anglo-Latin Literature, 900— 
1066 (1993), 419-52, esp. 432-7; William of Malmesbury, Saints 
Lives, ed. and trans. M. Winterbottom and R. M. Thomson 
(2002), pp. 310-11, 313, 373. An alternative site for the 
martyrdom was an unidentified place called Hywisc. 

2 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, f. 28; 3134, ff. 57v., 58Vv., 59V. 

3 Above, intro. 

4 S.R.S. x, p. 660; ibid. xxxii, p. 277; ibid. xlix, pp. 250, 293; 
ibid. lii, pp. 50-1, 182; ibid. liv, pp. 108, 157. 

5 S.D.N.Q. xiv. 171; Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll., MS 97; 
S.R.O., D/D/Rr 366; D/P/shap 2/1/1. 

6 Walker Revised, ed. A. G. Mathews, 310; S.R.S. xxviii. 302. 

7 Above, Cossington, church. 

8 Hutchins, Hist. Dors. iv. 302; Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, 
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CHURCH FABRIC 


The earliest church on the abandoned site to the east of 
the present village was of a single cell, to which a 
buttressed crossing tower and a chancel were added 
further east. It was replaced in 1331 by the present 
church, evidently a deliberate copy of the old, and by 
then obsolete, layout.” During building work the 
tower was temporarily roofed with reed from 
Withy.*! That central, two-stage tower is the same 
width as the two-bay chancel; slightly wider nave, 
also of two bays, is aisleless and has an inexplicably 
long expanse of windowless wall at the west end. Two 
piscinae and the font survive from the original build- 
ing. In the 15th or the early 16th century new windows 
were inserted in the nave, which was given a cradle roof 
and a Doulting stone pulpit. In the 1780s the roof of 
the nave was ribbed and had carved figures, painted 
blue, at the intersections. Both altar and desk were of 
old oak and the pulpit was of stone with Gothic panels 
and a sounding board. A west gallery was supported on 
four round pillars and the walls were covered in ‘oval 
paintings’ with prayers and texts.”” The tower and nave 
have been heavily restored and the whole church 
refitted to designs of 1860 by (Sir) George Gilbert 
Scott; the nave north windows were replaced or 
renewed in early-14th-century style. The chancel was 
almost completely rebuilt, also in Decorated style and 
most probably to Scott’s designs, and a north vestry 
added. Scott certainly designed the benches in the 
chancel.”* The 17th-century altar rails and communion 
table and 19th-century Commandment tables have 
been moved from their original positions. There are 
two large monuments of the 17th century to members 
of the Bull family. 

There are six bells of which the oldest, the 3rd, is 
from the medieval foundry at Bristol by T. Jeffries. The 
4th is by Robert Austen, and three were made in the 
early 18th century.”* The plate includes a cup and bowl 
of 1746 and a cover, flagon, and two dishes inscribed 
1747, all by Gurney and Co.” The registers date from 
1590 but were irregularly kept in the 17th century and 
are incomplete.”° 


Pp- 152-3; S.R.O., D/D/Bse 12. 
9 S.R.O., D/D/Rb 1827. 10 Ibid. D/D/Ca 22, 27. 
11 Ibid. 297. 12 Ibid. D/P/shap 4/1/1. 
13 Ibid. D/D/Vc 88. 14 Ibid. DD/SAS SE 28. 
15 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1827; D/D/Va 1840, 1843. 
16 Ibid. D/D/Va 1873. 17 Ibid. DD/SG 12, 20. 
18 11th Rep. Com. Char. p. 504; S.R.O., DD/SG 2. 
19 Char. Com. reg. 20 Antiq. Jnl. \xxix. 35. 
21 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10761. 
22 KO AI AOP: B55 
23 Ibid. D/P/shap 8/2/1. Edwin Hippisley and C. E. Giles 
submitted restoration plans in the 1850s: ibid; ibid. DD/X/ 
WR 10. 
24 Ibid. DD/SAS CH 16/2. 
25 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlviii. 87. 
26 S.R.O., D/P/shap 2/1/1-7. 


SHAPWICK 


NON-ESTABLISHED CHURCHES 


Between the 1590s and 1641 members of four families 
were reported as popish recusants.' The house of 


EDUCATION 


In 1372-3 an unlicensed school was being conducted 
by an unfree tenant of the manor.*® In 1680 a man 
was licensed to teach boys in the vernacular.* In 1805 
a school was being held in a cottage.” In 1819 a 
Sunday school taught 20 boys and 30 girls.° It was 
still in operation in 1847, with 9 boys and 26 girls.’ 
By 1833 there were three day schools for a total of 22 
boys and 29 girls. One of those had been founded in 
1819 and was partly supported by Mrs. Templer. The 
Sunday school then had 38 pupils.* A former school 
house was standing in 1839.’ A parochial school was 
built in 1840.'° In 1903 there were 90 pupils on the 
books and the school building, owned by the lord of 
the rectory manor, was also used by the parish 
council and for missions and concerts.'! Attendance 
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William Ames was licensed for use by Quakers in 
1689. In 1690 the Polden Hill Meeting moved to the 
village from Sutton Mallet and for a time was held 
alternately there and at Greinton.” 


at the school, which was voluntary aided after 1944, 
fell to an average of 26 in 1965 and after an increase 
in the 1970s fell again. It was closed in 1984 and 
thereafter children went either to Ashcott or Cat- 
cott.'” 

In 1847 there was a commercial school for 9 boys.’’ 
A ladies’ school had been opened by 1861; a boarding 
and day school for ladies in 1866, under different 
ownership, may have been the same establishment.'* 

Edington and Shapwick school occupies Shapwick 
Manor as well as several buildings in Burtle in Eding- 
ton. It was founded in 1974 to provide specialist 
education for children with dyslexia and is an inde- 
pendent school. The Shapwick site takes children from 
the age of 13.”° 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR 


By will dated 1604 Henry Smith devised land in 
Stoughton (Leics.) to Shapwick among other parishes 
to provide work, apprenticeships, clothing, and food 
for the poor. The clothing was to consist of cloth of 
one colour with the badge of the donor, the food to 
be bread, meat, or fish distributed each Sunday. In 
1782 Shapwick’s share of the income was over £11 
and in 1783 nearly £13, but in 1786 only £5 5s.’° 
From 1811 onwards the trustees distributed ‘gift 
money’, producing in that year £10 6s., and money 
under deed polls yielding £6 2s. 3d, and later 
described as investments on local turnpikes. The 
origin of the investments was variously described as 
arrears of the Smith charity or as sums left by 
William Colton and others at unknown dates.'’ In 


1 S.D.N.Q. v. 115; S.R.O., D/D/Ca 200, 297; Som. Protesta- 
tion Returns, ed. Howard and Stoate, 277. 

2 S.R.O., Q/RRw 1; S.R.S. Ixxv. 42, 69, 71. 
Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10644. 
S.R.O., D/D/Bs 42. 
Ibid. DD/X/WR 9. 
Educ. of Poor Digest, p. 797. 
Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Som. 14-15. 
Educ. Enquiry Abstract, p. 821. 

9 S.R.O., tithe award. 

10 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906). The date 1837 given in 1903 must 
be incorrect since Mr. Warry was considering a school in 1839: 
S.R.O. C/E 4/380/353; ibid. A/AZW 1/1/1. 
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1825 distribution to the second poor, those not 
regularly in receipt of poor relief, was said to have 
fallen in the previous three years from over £11 to 
£10 10s.'* In 1834 the total income was £18 19s. By 
the 1880s the income derived from Stuckey’s Bank 
and the Bridgwater Mutual Benefit Building Society 
and amounted to over £19.'? By a Scheme of 1972 
the charity was amalgamated with that of James 
Alexander (d. 1823), a native of the parish, who by 
will of 1818 had given £150, the interest to be 
distributed at Christmas to poor not receiving 
relief.°° The Smith charity, worth some £650, con- 
tinues to be distributed to those in need. The 
Alexander charity is an educational fund worth 
c. £30 used for the support of a young person.”' 


11 S.R.O., C/E 4/380/353. 

12 Ibid. 4/64; Bridgwater Mercury, 18 Jan. 1983 (public notice 
of closure). 

13 Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, 14-15. 

14 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866). 

15 School brochure. 

16 S.R.O., D/P/shap 17/3/1; Char. Don. pp. 1078-9. 

17 S.R.O., D/P/shap 17/3/1; Char. Don. pp. 1078-9; 11th Rep. 
Com. Char. p. 503. 

18 11th Rep. Com. Char. p. 503. 

19 S.R.O.,'D/P/shap 17/3/1. 

20 11th Rep. Com. Char p. 504; Char. Com. reg. 

21 ‘Inf. from the clerk, Mrs. Motum. 
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STAWELL 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The ancient chapelry and tithing of Stawell lies on the 
south side of the Polden ridge, its chapel nearly 2 miles 
(3.4 km.) north-west from its mother church at 
Moorlinch. Settlement comprises the small village of 
Stawell.’ The western boundary of the chapelry was 
governed by Pendon Hill (47 m.) and the adjoining 
West moor, its northern by the Roman road along the 
Polden ridge. Inclosure of King’s Sedgemoor in 1795 
added 107 a. to the tithing.” The tithing measured 
974 a. in 1840.° In 1933 the civil parish absorbed that 
of Sutton Mallet* and in 1981 it measured 917 ha. 
(1,270 a.).° In that year parts of Edington and Catcott 
south of the Glastonbury—Bridgwater road opposite 
Stawell were added, making a total area of 951 ha. 
(2,350 a.) in 1991.° 

Most of the chapelry occupies a shallow valley 
between Cock Hill, near the high point of the Polden 
ridge on the north and Ball Hill (49 m.) on the south 
and is sheltered from the west by Pendon Hill. The soil 
is largely Keuper marl with a ribbon of clay and 
outcrops of limestone on Cock Hill; Pendon Hill has 
a cap of lias. West Moor, to the south of Pendon, is 
alluvium.’ In the later 18th century the place was 
known for its white lias.* 


POPULATION 


In 1563 there were 26 households in the chapelry’ and 
c. 1785 23 houses.'® In 1801 there were 144 inhabi- 
tants, rising to 221 in 1841 but thereafter falling in 
nearly every decade to 167 in 1891 and to 126 in 1901. 
In 1921 and 1931 the figure was 137 and after the 
amalgamation with Sutton Mallet the total rose to 296 
in 1961, fell to 257 in 1971, but by 1991 had almost 
reached the level of thirty years earlier." 


MANOR 


In 1066 Alward held Stawell and in 1086 Godescal was 
tenant of Glastonbury abbey.'? The manor was said to 
be held of the abbot in 1507 as of Westonzoyland 


1 This article was completed in 1998. 
2 S.R.O., Q/RDe 116. 3 Ibid. tithe award. 
4 Ibid. GP/D, box 19: Som. Review Order, 1933. 
5 Census. 
6 The Bridgwater (Parishes) Order 1981 (Statutory Instru- 
ment, 1981/148); Census. 
7 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheets 295 (1984 
edn.), 296 (1973 edn.). 
8 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 
10 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 


9 S.D.N.Q. xxx. 86. 
11 V.C.H. Som. ii. 350; Census. 
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SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


The main settlement of the estate mentioned in 
Domesday Book is along a single street, part of a 
road running westwards from Moorlinch which forks 
beyond the village, leading along Wood Lane on the 
north side of Pendon Hill to fields, and on the south of 
the hill to West Moor and Chedzoy. An indirect minor 
road runs north from the centre of the village, now to 
Ford Farm in Bawdrip and the Glastonbury—Bridg- 
water road but also to a site north of the village, 
perhaps the site of the demesne farm which by the 
early 17th century was also known as Littleton.'* There 
were common arable fields east, south, and west of the 
village.’ 

Before the 20th century all the farmhouses were in 
the village street and several have subsequently become 
substantial private houses. The Poplars and Onaping 
House, a single structure, dates from the 16th or the 
17th century, and is probably the oldest surviving 
building. Prosperity in the 18th and the early 19th 
century is indicated by West House, Manor Farm, Elm 
Tree Farm, Stawell House, Old Manor House, and the 
Grange, the last two wholly or partly of brick. Elm Tree 
Farm is of the early 18th century and Stawell House, of 
the mid 18th century, may incorporate elements of an 
earlier building. Snowdrop Cottage is a small house of 
c. 1600.'* Much infilling with substantial houses in 
former farmyards has been a feature of the later 20th 
century. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


In 1280 four people sold ale in breach of the assize, in 
1311 three; in 1418 three brewers were similarly 
accused, and in 1531 one seller.'° 

The village hall was built in 1948 and rebuilt in 1990.'® 


manor,'® and in 1604 to be held of Sir Edward Dyer as 
of the same manor."” 
In 1189 Geoffrey of Stawell, identified with Geoffrey 


12 Below, econ. hist. 

13 S.R.O., DD/AH 65/11; DD/BR/hd 3. 

14 Ibid. DD/V/BWr 30.1-2. 

15 P.R.O., SC 2/200/56; Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 5814, 
10657, 10767. 

16 Char. Com. reg.; inscr. on building. 

t7) ViG, Somes 462: 

18 P.R.O., C 142/20, no. 71; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, 
p. 161. 

19 S.R.S. lxvii, p. 59. 
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FIG. 58. Stawell parish 1840 


of Coveston or Cothelstone, did homage to the abbot 
for a fee of five hides which he had held ‘anciently’. 
Geoffrey still held it c. 1198 but was succeeded by 
Henry of Stawell before 1252,’ by (Sir) Geoffrey of 
Stawell by 1264-5,” and by others of the same name.” 
Sir Geoffrey, son of Sir Geoffrey, succeeded in 1340 
and died in 1361.* (Sir) Matthew Stawell, son of the 
last, died in 1376° and was followed by his son (Sir) 
Thomas Stawell.° Thomas died in 1439 and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Robert,’ and Robert on 
his death in 1506 by his grandson also Robert. The last 
died in 1508 and was followed by his son John.* John 
Stawell died in 1541, leaving his grandson (Sir) John a 
minor.” Sir John Stawell died in 1603, his son of the 
same name and title in 1604,'° and his grandson, also 
Sir John Stawell, in 1662." 

The manor passed in succession to George (d. 1669) 
and Ralph (cr. Baron Stawell of Somerton 1683, 
d. 1689) and to Ralph’s son John, Baron Stawell.’ 


1 Surveys of Glastonbury, ed. Stacy, 81, 243; G. D. Stawell, A 
Quantock Family (1910), 17; S.R.S. xxvi. 80. 
2 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 135. An Adam of Stawell may 
have preceded this Geoffrey: S.R.S. v. 2. 
3 Feud. Aids, iv. 289, 306, 317; S.R.S. ili. 118; vi. 304-5; lix, 
p. 154; lxii, p. 389. 
4 S.R.S. xxvi. 81; Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10588, pp. 12- 
13; Cal. Ing. p.m. xi, p. 331. 
5 Cal. Fine R. 1369-77, 376; Cal. Pat. 1377-81, 422. 
6 S.R.S. lxviii, p. 54; Feud. Aids, iv. 420; vi. 510. 
Tere Os, G 139/91, 00. 23. 
8 Ibid. C 142/20, no. 71; C 142/22, no. 66; Cal. Inq. p.m. Hen. 
VIL, iii, pp. 161, 324. 
9 P.R.O., C 142/66, no. 71; L. & P. Hen. VIII, xviii (1), p. 193. 
10 Som. Wills, ed. Brown, vi. 73; S.R.S. lxvii, p. 59. 
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The last was heavily in debt and the manor was sold 
soon after his death in 1692 to a Mr. Stringer.'* The 
Stringer family appear to have been owners in 1733 
and 1747," and a Mr. Stringer sold it to Mrs. Hart or 
Hort,'” who was in possession by 1767 and _ until 
1781.'° She sold to Mr. Muggleworth of Bristol, 
owner in 1782, and he in 1782-3 to Henry Gooding 
or Gooden of London.” In 1798 the estate passed to 
Gooding’s tenant James Dawbin.'* No further refer- 
ence to the manor has been found. 

Old Manor House and Manor Farm may have been 
so named when occupied by tenants of the manor 
estate or owners of the largest property in the parish. 

In 1306 Adam of Ford was licensed to grant land in 
Stawell and Sutton Mallet to support his chapel at 
Ford.’” The estate passed to the Crown in 1548 and was 
sold to William Lacy.”° Athelney abbey received rents 
from the chapelry in 1535*' which in 1545 were in lay 
hands.” 


11 Som. Wills, ed. Brown, vi. 74; Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. 251. 

12, P-RIO CP 43/426, rott. 14, 270, 

13 Locke’s Additions to Collinson, ed. Ward, 136. Possibly 
Thomas Stringer of Boxwell (Essex): $.R.O., DD/WO 53/9/2. 

14 P.R.O., CP 25/2/1194/6 & 7 Geo. II Trin; CP 25/2/1196/ 
20 Geo. II East. 

15 9.R.O,, A/AQP 35. 

16 Ibid. Q/REI 39/13D. 

17 Ibid. A/AQP 35; ibid. Q/REl 39/13D. 

18 Ibid. Q/REI 39/13D. 

19 Cal. Pat. 1301-7, 413. 

20 S.R.S. Ixxvii, p. 15; Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 407; P.R.O., E 315/ 
68, p. 340. 

21 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 207. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 


In 1086 the estate gelded for 242 hides and had land for 
as many teams, but only 2 teams were recorded. The 
demesne holding of 2 hides and a virgate had 1 team, 
worked with 3 serfs. Three bordars with 1 team had a 
virgate. There were 20 a. of meadow and _ stock 
comprised 5 riding horses, 5 beasts, and 200 sheep. 
The value of the holding had risen from 5s. to 4os. 
since 1066.' 

Excavation of linear features north of the chapel 
indicates that from the later 12th century onwards 
grain, peas, and beans were cultivated and processed 
within the tithing.” In the mid 14th century at least 29 
tenants held land there, and the estate included a 
holding each in Catcott and Glastonbury.’ In the 
early 17th century four free tenants were summoned 
to the manor court, including Francis Popham, John 
Brent, and Sir Robert Strode.* The Strodes and their 
successor, Sir John Oglander, retained their holding 
until the later 18th century.° In 1621 there were 28 
customary holdings, five of them occupied by members 
of the Godfrey family.° A Walter Godfrey had been a 
prominent resident in 1497,’ Richard Godfrey, an 
errant miller in 1535—6,° and in 1621 Robert Godfrey 
occupied the capital messuage and one sixth of the 
demesne. Farms then varied in size between the two 
tenements held by Andrew Pyne and Edith Shute 
together of just over 90 a., that of Andrew Godfrey 
of 82 a., Walter Godfrey of 80 a. and the windmill, and 
of six others of 40 a. and more. Seven of the tenants 
appear to have shared the ‘farm’ of Littleton,’ later 
simply called the Farm,'® which had fallen into the 
lord’s hands in 1604." 

In 1531-2 the wheat tithes payable to the Glaston- 
bury almoner were let for £8 and rents of the almoner’s 
land amounted to 64s. 8d.’* By 1626 arable was found 
in three common fields, west, south, and east.'* The 
tithes of the chapelry, worth £42 in the later 17th 
century, were then more valuable than any in the whole 
of Moorlinch parish.'* 

By 1840 there were eight principal holdings in the 


V.C.H. Som. i. 462. 

Medieval Arch. xl (1996), 279-80. 

B.L. Add. Ch. 66670-1; S.R.O., DD/BR/hd 1. 

P.R.O., WARD 2/18/70/9; B.L. Add. Roll 28283. 

Dors. R.O., D/FAR:A T/22. 6 S.R.O., DD/CM 45. 

Fines Imposed in 1497, ed. A. J. Howard, 35. 

Below. 9 S.R.O., DD/CM 45. 
10 B.L. Add. Roll 28283. 
11 P.R.O., WARD 2/18/70/9. 
12 Glos. R.O., D 2700/SG 1. 13 S.R.O., DD/BR/hd 3. 
14 Ibid. DD/SG 23. 15 Ibid. tithe award. 
16 P.R.O., HO 107/1925; ibid. RG 9/1627; RG 10/2391; P.O. 

Dir. Som. (1861). 
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chapelry, six of them measuring between 100 a. and 
nearly 150 a. Four of them were farmed by members of 
the Dawbin family. By that date about a third of the 
chapelry was under arable, somewhat under two thirds 
under grassland and orchard. Woodland occupied 
nearly 16 a., but field names suggest that formerly 
there had been wood on the northern side of Pendon 
Hill. 

By 1851 three substantial farms had been created, of 
which two measured c. 280 a. and employed between 
them 23 labourers. The third measured 153 a. and 
employed 6 labourers. The largest, that of Robert Hole 
of the Manor House, had increased to 293 a. by 1861 
and to 340 a. by 1871. Hole himself in 1861 was 
described as both farmer and agricultural implement 
agent. By 1871 there were three other farms of over 
100 a.'° By 1881 there were five principal farms, four of 
them measuring between 100 a. and 150 a.” By 1905 
arable land measured 165 a. and grass 546 a.'® By 1923 
one of the farms, based at Stawell House, had become a 
fruit farm, which covered 23 a. in 1998.'” In 1980 there 
were ten farms.”° In 1998 the balance of arable and 
grassland had changed little from a century earlier, but 
several of the farmhouses had become private dwellings 
with their buildings and yards converted to or occu- 
pied by houses. 


MILLS 


There was a mill by 1327,”' either the windmill 
mentioned between 1345 and 1348” or the watermill 
recorded in 1361.7 A miller was accused of taking 
excessive toll in 1364-5, 1418, and 1535-6.** Two 
windmills were recorded in 1621,” and two millers 
were named in the following year for taking too much 
toll.*° Five years later the old mill moot in the east field 
was mentioned.” Stawell mill, a windmill on Cock Hill, 
was recorded c. 1660°° and 1726.” 


TRADES AND CRAFTS 


Two shops were in business in the 1860s and 1870s and 
one continued until after 1980. An apple shop had 
been opened by 1980 and was in business in 1998. 


17 P.R.O., RG 11/2378. 

18 Statistics supplied by the then Bd. of Agric. 1905. 

19 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1923); Bridgwater Mercury, 4 Apr. 1989; 
inf. from Mr. Charles Graham. 

20 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/316. 

21 S.R.S. iii. 118: Walter atte Mulle named. 

22 B.L. Add. Ch. 66669-66671; S.R.O., DD/BR/hd 1. 

235P. RO. G 135/174. 6. 

24 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 5814, 5816, 10657, 11183. 

25 §.R.O., DD/CM 45. 

26 Ibid. DD/S/BT 1/1. 27 Ibid. DD/BR/hd 3. 

28 Dugdale, Hist. Imbanking (1662), 111. 

29 J. Strachey, Map of Som. The site is ST376383. 
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FIG. 59. Stawell church 
from the south-east. Top 
stage of tower rebuilt 1610 


A smith and a carpenter were at work in the later 19th 
century, the former surviving until just after the First 
World War.' A shoe repairer and a chimney sweep 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


In 1274 Glastonbury abbey claimed the right to take 
strays in Stawell, presumably as part of its estate of 
Dundon super Polden.° 

Court rolls for the manor survive for September 
1603 and for March and October 1632 and were 


CHURCH 


ORIGINS AND ENDOWMENT 


There was a chapel by 1270 when the lord of the manor 
received permission from the abbot of Glastonbury to 
have his grandson baptised there and not at the mother 
church of Moorlinch.*® Curates appointed by the vicar 
of Moorlinch served Stawell and Sutton Mallet together 
in the later 16th and the 17th century,’ and in the early 
and mid 19th century.'® The chapel continued to be 
part of Moorlinch parish and from 1981 was part of 
the benefice of Middlezoy, Othery, and Moorlynch."' 

In 1796 there was 1 a. of glebe and the vicar of 
Moorlinch received 2d. an acre in lieu of tithe hay 
from parishioners, 1s. an acre from land let to out- 
dwellers, and all other vicarage tithes.'* Before 1840 
moduses were payable on cows, heifers, calves, and 


1 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866, 1875); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883- 
1939). 
2 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/316. 
3 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 135. 
4 P.R.O., WARD 2/18/70/9; B.L. Add. Roll 28283. 
E. Dwelly, Hearth Tax, 190. 
6 S.R.O., tithe award. 
7 Property Gaz. 28 Nov. 1997. 
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were in business in 1947. In 1980 residents without 
transport depended on buses and on four travelling 
shops.” 


concerned with tenancy changes, building repairs, 
and drainage. A hayward reported strays.* 

In 1670 there were two chapel wardens and an over- 
seer.’ The tithing had a poorhouse on the Cock Hill.° It 
was subsequently extended and divided for private 
occupation.’ 


lambs and in that year a rent charge of £60 was 
awarded to the vicar of Moorlinch.”” 
There was a house for the curate in 1586.'* 


CHURCH LIFE 


Services were held irregularly in 1575 and 1600,'° on 
alternate Sundays in 1815, but usually every Sunday in 
1827 while Sutton Mallet church was being rebuilt,’® 
and every Sunday by 1839.'’ By 1873 services with 
sermon were held every Sunday and communion was 
celebrated every six weeks.'® 


CHURCH FABRIC 


The church, dedicated to St. Francis from the 1960s 
but earlier with no recorded dedication, probably 
originated as a building with undifferentiated chancel 


8 S.RS. lx p- 35. 

9 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 98; D/D/Cd 15, ff. 191-3; D/D/Bs 39. 
10 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815; P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866). 

11 Dioc. Dir. 12)5.R.0. DD/EERe boxes. 
13 Ibid. tithe award. 14 Ibid. D/D/Ca 66. 
15 Ibid. D/D/Cd 15, ff. 191-3; D/D/Ca 121. 

16 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815, 1827. 17 Ibid. A/AZW 2/1. 
18 Ibid. D/D/Va 1873. 
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and nave in the 13th century. The arcade of a north 
aisle, of c. 1300, embedded in the north nave wall, 
bears evidence of reassembly, possibly in face of 
actual or threatened collapse; the upper part of the 
15th-century tower was rebuilt as a short gabled stage 
in 1610,' and perhaps at the same time the south- 
west corner of the nave was carried slightly westward 
to buttress the tower. Some of the windows were 
renewed in the 14th century. A pulpit ‘very antique 
and tumbling to pieces’ and a reading desk of 1635 


NONCONFORMITY 


The house of Thomas Granger, licensed for worship in 
1695, may have been at Stawell.* Ebenezer chapel’ was 
built in 1861 by Congregationalists and was, with the 


EDUCATION 


In 1833 there was a day school for 22 children taught 
at their parents’ expense,'* and in 1847 a Sunday 
school for 17 children.’* A day school had been 
opened by 1861 and continued until 1866 or later.'* 
A new school, in memory of George Templer Graham, 
was built in 1872 and by 1875 was affiliated to the 


SUTTON MATTIE 


TOPOGRAPHY 


Sutton Mallet, one of five chapelries of Moorlinch, lies 
on the lowest slopes of the south side of the Polden 
ridge and on the edge of King’s Sedgemoor."® It was 
known as Sutton Abbatis in the 13th century,” Little 
Sutton from the 13th to the 15th,”® and Veni, Veny, or 
Venus Sutton in the 16th and 17th.”’ Sutton Mallet was 
the usual name by the later 18th century.** The hamlet 
lies 1% mile (2.6 km.) west of the mother church of 
Moorlinch at the end of a shallow valley just below the 
15-m. contour and at the east end of a low ridge known 
as Pit Hill. The chapelry is irregular in shape, measur- 


1 Dates and initials on tower. 

2 S.R.0., A/AQP 35; A/AZW 2/2. 

3 P.O. Dir. Som. (1875). 4 S.R.O., DD/SAS CH 16/2. 
5 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlviii. 87-8. 

6 S.R.O., D/P/stall 2/1/1-2. 

7 Ibid. D/P/morl 2/1/1-9. 8 Ibid. Q/RRw 1. 
9 Named Zion in P.R.O., RG 9/1627 (1861 census). 

10 O.N.S. (Birkdale), Worship Reg. no. 14675; Rep. Som. 
Cong. Union (1896), 69. The designation as a Wesleyan Method- 
ist chapel in O.S. Map. 6", Som. LI.10 (1886 edn.) must be an 
error. 

11 S.R.O., D/N/scu 7/6/15. 

12 Educ. Eng. Abstract, p. 815. 
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were still in place in the 1780s; a west gallery, 
evidently built later, was recommended for removal 
in 1848.° A general restoration was undertaken in 
1874° during which the seats, furnishings, and nave 
roof were introduced. 

There is one bell, of 1770 by Thomas Bayley.* The 
plate includes a cover of 1573-4 by ‘I. P.’ and a cup of 
1661 by ‘R. S.’ The registers begin in 1675,° but there 
are entries in Moorlinch registers between 1653 and 
1909.” 


chapels at Chilton Polden and Puriton, under the care 
of the pastor at Knowle in Bawdrip.'® It was closed 
€ 1982." 


National Society.'” It had an average attendance of 41 
in 1883, 50 in 1889, and 41 in 1903.'° From 1911 it 
became a county school and from 1950 took juniors 
and infants only, the seniors having been transferred to 
Westonzoyland Secondary Modern school. It closed in 
197207 


ing c. 3.7 km. from east to west and at its greatest 2 km. 
from north to south. The boundary between it and 
Stawell to the north was marked by a landshare which 
in 1634 was ploughed and sown.” In 1838 the chapelry 
measured 867 a.”* In 1933 the civil parish was united 
with Stawell to form the civil parish of Stawell.” 
Most of the land is Keuper marl, which stretches 
west in a tongue known as Sutton Hams and east 
towards Moorlinch, both formerly areas of open-field 
arable.*° The chapelry includes the alluvial Sutton 
Moor and part of West Moor north of that tongue 
and a band of alluvium, probably hill wash, on the 
southern boundary, together with a small amount of 


13 Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Som. 12-13. 

14 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866). 15 Ibid. (1875). 

16 Kelly’s Dir. Som (1883, 1889); S.R.O., C/E 4/380/375. 

17 S.R.O., C/E 4/64; ibid. A/BCA 1/1/2. 

18 This article was completed in 1998. 

19 V.C.H. office, Taunton, Pole MS. 1001. 

20 Ibid. 856, 901, 965, 4456; B.L. Add. Ch. 66670; S.R.O., 
DD/BR/hd 1; S.R.S. xi, p. 256; xxii. 109. 

21 S.R.S. xxviii. 339, 374; li, p. 94. 

22 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

24 Ibid. tithe award. 

25 Ibid. GP/D, box 19: Som. Review Order, 1933. 

26 Below. 


23 Ibid. D/D/Ca 297. 
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FIG. 60. Sutton Mallet parish 1837 


sand and gravel.' In the later 18th century there were 
several quarries of blue and white lias. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The hamlet is served by three narrow roads, from 
Moorlinch in the east along Tapmoor road, from the 
north-east along a road from the Polden ridge turnpike 
which enters the chapelry at Righton’s Grave near 
Crook Hill, the two routes converging near Sutton 
Farm. The third route, from Chedzoy, was earlier a 
drove which forms in part the boundary with Stawell. 
Unmetalled routes lead from the hamlet north, south, 
and east to the fields and moors. 


POPULATION 


There were 30 households in the chapelry in 1563° and 
c. 20 about 1785." In 1801 the population was 151. For 
the next century it fluctuated between 164 in 1821 and 
113 in 1881, fell to 110 in 1911 and to 98 in 1921.” 
After union with Stawell in 1933° no separate figure 
has been available. 


1 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 296 (1973 
edn.). 

2 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

4 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

6 Above. 


Ze DINGO XxX NO Os 
5 V.C.H. Som. ii. 350; Census. 
7 Hist. Buildings List (D.o.E.). 
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SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


The small village is clustered around the church at the 
centre of the chapelry, with Sutton Farm 0.8 km. to the 
north-east, Gapper’s Farm 0.25 km. to the north- 
north-west, and Godfrey's Farm on the southern 
edge. Sutton Farm dates from the 15th or the 16th 
century, and Nino’s Dairy Farmhouse is of the 16th 
century and later.’ 

A common field to the east of Sutton hamlet and 
adjoining Moorlinch was mentioned in 1753,” and by 
the earlier 19th century there were traces of an open 
arable field south-west of the hamlet.’ Land on the 
moor in the south was said in 1713 to have been lately 
inclosed.'® The hamlet was awarded an allotment on its 
southern edge as part of the inclosure of King’s 
Sedgemoor in 1795." 


SOCIAL LIFE 


In 1280 six ale sellers were in breach of the assize, in 1311 
four; and in 1418 three brewers were similarly accused.’ 


8 S.R.O., D/P/morl 13/2/1. 
10 Norfolk R.O., NRS 8082/24B4. 
11 S.R.O., Q/RDe 116. 
12 P.R.O., SC 2/200/56; Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10657, 
10767. 


9 Ibid. tithe award. 
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MANOR AND OTHER ESTATE 


SUTTON MANOR 


Roger de Courcelles held an estate at Sutton which 
formed part of the Glastonbury abbey estate of Shap- 
wick.’ Sutton was among the fees which in the 14th 
century formed the so-called manor of Dundon super 
Polden held under Glastonbury abbey. It had been held 
in 1166 under Robert Malet by Hubert de Sancta 
Susanna, from whom it passed to William Malet 
(d. c. 1216). Lordship descended through William’s 
daughters to Hugh de Vivonia and Robert de Mus- 
grove and to Hugh’s son William de Forz, who did 
homage in 1255 and died in 1259.° Cecily, wife of John 
Beauchamp (d. 1283), was William’s daughter and 
heir? and the estate continued to be held of the 
Beauchamp family until 1364* and as of Compton 
Dundon manor until 1540 or later.° 

Before 1166 Hugh Fichet held an estate which in 
1166 was part of the fee his son Baldwin Malet held of 
William Malet.° After litigation William Malet 
(d. c. 1216) granted 1% hide in Sutton to William 
Malet of Enmore in 1202’ and the estate, variously 
described as land, a fee, a vill, and from 1405 as Sutton 
manor,” descended in the Malet family. Sir Baldwin 
Malet was in possession in 1259,’ Raymond Malet in 
1264-5'° and by 1279-80 Sir John Malet (d. c. 1288)."! 
John’s son Sir Baldwin was still alive in 1337'* but by 
1343 had been succeeded by his son John.'* John was 
still in possession in 1361'* but by 1368 was followed 
by Sir Baldwin who seems to have survived until 
c. 1416.'° Baldwin’s son Hugh died in 1465 and 
Sutton was occupied by Hugh’s widow Joan.’® Joan 
died in 1496 when her heir was her son Thomas 
Malet.'” 

Thomas Malet (d. 1501) was followed by his son 
William, at whose death in 1510 the manor passed to 
William’s widow Alice (d. 1524).'* Hugh, second son 
of William and Alice, died in 1540. His heir, Thomas, 


1 V.C.H. Som. i. 461. 

2 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), i. 222; S.R.S. xxvi. 593 xxxv. 66; 
Sanders, Eng. Baronies, 38-9. 

3 S.R.S. xxvi. 59-60; Feud. Aids, iv. 290. 

4 S.R.S. xxxv. 99. 5 P.R.O., C 142/63, no. 19. 

6 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), i. 227; Pole MS. 880. 

7 Cur. Reg. R. 1. 259, 349; 411; S.R.S. vi. 20. 

8 S.R.S. xxii. 119; xxxv. 85-6, 99: Feud. Aids, iv. 290. 

9 S.R.S. xxxv. 66. 

10 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 135. 

11 Cal. Fine R. 1272-1307, 244; Pole MS. 906; S.D.N.Q. 
iii. 257. 

12 S.R.S. xxxv. 85-6. 

13 Cal. Ing. p.m. vill. pp. 322, 325. 14 Ibid. xi, p. 22. 

15 S.D.N.Q. iil. 258; S.R.S. xxii. 19; lxviii, pp. 23-4, 50; extra 
ser. 128—9, 273. 

16 P.R.O., C 140/16, no. 8; S.D.N.Q. iii. 258. 

17 P.R.O., C 142/12, no. 63; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII ii, p. 50. 


died soon afterwards under age and the eventual heir 
was Thomas’s brother Richard.'? Richard himself died 
in 1551 leaving a son Thomas under age and the manor 
settled on his own widow.”” Thomas left a son John 
under age at his death in 1580.*' John, later Sir John, 
died in 1615 and was followed in succession by his son 
and grandson, both of the same name, who died 
respectively in 1644 and 1656. Elizabeth, daughter of 
the last, married John Wilmot, earl of Rochester 
(d. 1680), and on her death in 1682** the manor 
passed to her youngest daughter Malet (d. 1709) and 
to her husband John Vaughan, Viscount Lisburne 
(d. 1721).?? Lisburne sold the manor in 1720 to 
Robert Knight, cashier of the South Sea Company. 
Robert’s son, also Robert (cr. Baron Luxborough 1745, 
earl of Catherlough 1763), bought the manor after the 
enforced sale of his father’s estate c. 1721.°* Before 
1781 Benjamin Allen sold to Richard Reynolds, the 
Bristol philanthropist (d. 1816), under whose will the 
manor was given jointly to his daughter Hannah Mary 
(d. 1839), wife of William Rathbone, the Liverpool 
merchant and philanthropist, and to his son Joseph.” 
It seems to have been leased to Hannah’s son Richard 
and in 1827 to Richard’s brother Theodore, although 
two farms were in that same year in the hands of a third 
brother, Benson Rathbone, of Geldeston (Norf.).’” 
Mrs. Rathbone was considered to have been lady of 
the manor in 1833 when the estate was described as 
‘lately sold’.** By 1838 the estate was held by William 
Rogers, one of the chief landowners in 1861 and 
1866.” Albert Rogers had succeeded by 1872, and 
William Rogers’s trustees were named as lords by 
1889 until 1939.*° 

A court house, then a cottage, was mentioned in 
1713. A field immediately north of the chapel yard 
may have been the site of a manorial dovecot, and 
adjoining are the remains of a pound. There was a 
second dovecot above Sutton Farm.” 


18 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, pp. 249-50; S.R.S. xix. 105 
PERO, © 1.42/25, nos28) ©142/47..no0. 12+ 

19 P.R.O., C 142/63, no. 19; L. & P. Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 57. 

20) PRO: CG 142/97, no» 101. 

21 Ibid. C 142/210, no. 114. 22 V.C.H. Som. vi. 38. 

23 Complete Peerage, viii. 34-5; Norfolk R.O., NRS 8082/ 
24B4. 

24 Norfolk R.O., NRS 8073/24B3, 8080/24B4; Collinson, 
Hist. Som. iii. 430; Hist. Parl., Commons, 1715—54, ii. 192. 

25 S.R.O., Q/REI 39/13E; D.N.B. 

26 S.R.O., DD/CH 48; D.N.B. 

27 S.R.O., Q/REI 39/13E; Burke, Land. Gent (1914), 1583-4. 

28 Educ. Eng. Abstract, p. 815. 

29 S.R.O., tithe award; P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866). 

30 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866); Morris & Co. Dir. Som. 
(1872); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1889, 1919, 1923, 1939). 

31 Norfolk R.O., NRS 8082/24B4. 

32 S.R.O., tithe award. 


SUTTON MALLET 


OTHER ESTATE 


In 1543 the tithes of the chapelry, with those of the rest 
of Moorlinch parish formerly belonging to the almoner 
of Glastonbury abbey, were granted by the Crown to 
John Berkeley on a 50-year lease as part of Shapwick 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE 


The estate at Sutton, evidently part of Shapwick, was 
assessed at 5 hides.* Before the 14th century the few 
recorded land transactions referred to holdings solely 
within the chapelry, but thereafter land there was 
usually held with land in other places.” Occupation 
names in the later 13th and the earlier 14th century 
suggest the significance of fowling and cowkeeping.° In 
1327 Sutton was taxed at a higher level than all the 
other chapelries in Moorlinch parish.’ The corn tithes 
were let in 1531—2 for £8 3s. 4d.,° and in the later 17th 
century geese were kept on the moor.” The tithes of the 
chapelry fell in value from the later 17th century as 
arable was replaced by grassland.'® 

In 1641 there appear to have been four principal 
farmers in the chapelry, one of whom was William 
Godfrey.'' In 1713 Sutton manor, which included land 
in Bridgwater, Chilton Polden, North Petherton, Cat- 
cott, and possibly Moorlinch, comprised 25 holdings, 
most of them measuring between 18 a. and 30 a., but 
consolidated in the hands of a few farmers including 
William Godfrey (86 a.) and members of the Chandler, 
Mallacke, and Woodroffe families.'* The Chandler 
holdings passed to the Notson or Nolson family in 
1720.)° 

By the 1780s there were four principal farms, the 
largest known as the Farm, and formerly Little Sutton, 
the others named after their tenants, Gapper’s, Nino’s, 
and Godfrey’s.'* By 1838 there were 578 a. of meadow 
and pasture and 279 a. of arable, a balance which had 
further tilted towards grass by 1905.'° In 1838 William 


1 L. & P. Hen. VII, xviii (1), pp. 130, 366. 
PRO. On DD/SG 25. 
3 P.O. Dir. Som. (1866, 1875); Morris & Co. Dir. Som. 
(1872); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883-1902). 
4 V.C.H. Som. i. 461. 
5 S.R.S. vi. 252, 3593 Xi, p. 124; xxii. 6-7, 109; Pole MS. 4456. 
6 S.R:S. iii. 118; xliv. 85; $S.R.O., DD/AH 65/11. 
7 S.R.S. iii. 118-20. 
8 Glos. R.O., D 2700/SG 1. 
9 S.R.O., Q/SR 121/36-7. 
10 Ibid. DD/SG 25. 
11 Som. Protestation Returns, ed. Howard and Stoate, 276. 
12 Norfolk R.O., NRS 8082/24B4. 
13 Ibid. NRS 8073/24B3, 8080/24B4. 
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rectory.’ Subsequent leases were granted by the lay 
rectors. In 1760, for instance, they were let for £31 to 
Walter Woodroffe.” In the later 19th century they were 
let to members of the Welch or Welsh family of Wells, 
but in 1902 had reverted to H. B. Templer Strangways, 
the lay rector. 


Rogers’s estate of 582 a. was principally shared 
between three farms, Godfrey's, Gapper’s, and 
Nino’s. Sutton farm was owned by John Atkins.'® By 
1851 the same four farms, probably taking in land 
from other parishes, were substantial holdings, and by 
1871 Godfrey's measured 320 a. and Sutton 300 a., 
while Gapper’s was 271 a. and Nino’s 162 a. Between 
them they employed 34 men and boys. Small holdings 
in business a decade earlier had disappeared. By 1871 
there were also two dairymen, a dairymaid, and a 
milkman.'’ There were still four farms in 1881 
employing 31 men and boys but from the later 
1880s there seems to have been a gradual division of 
holdings: six farmers were in business in 1889, eight by 
1923, nine by 1927.'* There were four farms in the 
1980s.'” 


MILL 


The mill was not grinding in 1365 but millers took 
excessive toll in 1418 and 1535-6.”° The mill was not 
working in 1622.*' A windmill, probably a post mill, 
stood on the southern edge of the parish in 1685.” It 
was evidently out of use before 1840.” 


TRADES AND CRAFTS 


In 1851 there were three carpenters, two masons, two 
dressmakers, and a smith at work in the chapelry. A 
grocer and a tailoress were working in 1861, an agent 
for cattle food in 1871, a manure, wine, and spirit 
merchant in 1872. The shop remained until soon 
after 1883 but the craftsmen had gone in the later 
1870s.7* 


14 S.R.O., Q/REI 39/13¢; ibid. DD/X/ALF 4. 

15 Ibid. tithe award; statistics supplied by the then Bd. of 
Agric. 1905. 

16 S.R.O., tithe award. 

17 P.R.O., HO 107/1925; ibid. RG 9/1627; RG 10/2391. 

18 P.R.O., RG 11/2378; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1889-1927). 

19 Bridgwater Mercury, 10 Jan. 1989. 

20 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 5814, 5816, 10657, 11183. 

21S. ROS DD/S/Bletie 

22 Lambeth Palace, MS. 942/34. 

23 S.R.O., tithe award. The mound survives at ST36933643. 

24 P.R.O., HO 107/1925; ibid. RG 9/1627; RG 10/2391; RG 
11/2378; Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883, 
1889). 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


In 1622 it was reported to the Whitley hundred court 
that the archery butts were in decay.’ 

Glastonbury abbey claimed strays in the hamlet, 
probably in right of its estate of Dundon super Polden, 
but the lord of Sutton took them in 1264-5. Suit of 
court was required of tenants of the manor in 1720.° 


CHURCH 


ORIGINS AND ENDOWMENT 


Sutton was probably one of the chapelries attached to 
Moorlinch in 1291’ but its parochial chaplain was first 
mentioned in 1450.° It was served, usually with Stawell, 
by curates appointed by the vicar of Moorlinch? until 
1818, from which date the vicars of Moorlinch served, 
usually in person but occasionally employing a 
curate.'° With Moorlinch it continued to be held as a 
single cure until 1968." 

About 1780 and in 1796 there were 3 a. of glebe and 
the vicar of Moorlinch received tithe hay from 18 a. 
called South closes, and composition from all other 
ancient meadow within the chapelry.'* In 1838 there 
were 2 a. 2 r. of glebe and the vicar of Moorlinch 
received moduses for cows and heifers as well as for the 
meadow as before.’° 

The curate’s house was mentioned in 1575 and 
reported in decay in 1586." 


CHURCH LIFE 


Neglect of the fabric was reported in 1568 and 1618" 
and of services in 1575 and 1600.'° Services were held 
once a fortnight in 1815.'’ By 1839 there was one 
service and sermon each Sunday and communion at 
least three times a year.'* By 1843 communion was 
celebrated four times a year and by 1873 monthly. 
Services in 1873 were held alternately morning and 
afternoon.” In 1987 the church was transferred to the 


1 §.R.O., DD/S/BT 1/1. 
2 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii. 135. 
3 Norfolk R.O., NRS 8073/24B3, 8080/24B4. 
4 E. Dwelly, Hearth Tax, 190-1. 
5 S.R.O., D/D/Va 1843. 
6 Ibid. tithe award. 
7 Above, Moorlinch, church. 
8 S.R.S. xlix, p. 138. 
9 S.D.N.Q. xiv. 171; S.R.O., D/D/Ca 98, 297; D/D/Cd 15, ff. 
191-3; D/D/Bs 39; D/D/Rb 1815. 
10 S.R.O., D/D/Rb 1827; Dioc. Kal; P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 
1866); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883). 
11 Above, Moorlinch, church. 
12 S.R.O., D/D/Vc 88; DD/LTR, box 5. 
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By the later 17th century there were two churchwar- 
dens and one overseer for the poor.* In the 1840s the 
vestry had no records and kept no minutes. The 
minister was never present.” 

A poorhouse stood on the west side of the chapel 
yard.° 


Redundant Churches Fund (now Churches Conserva- 
tion Trust).”° 

A church house, next to the manorial court house, 
had become a cottage by 1713.7! 


CHURCH FABRIC 


The chapel, with no known dedication, comprises a 
polygonal chancel, a nave with south porch, all 
designed by Richard Carver, and an earlier west 
tower. It replaced a building demolished in 1827 
and was opened in 1829. About 1785 the old building 
had been described as ‘very mean’ and ‘very dirty. . . 
much fitter for a stable than a place of worship’ and 
appears to have been a simple rectangle although the 
chancel was then ceiled and the nave open.” Carver 
added the western buttresses, arch, and parapets to 
the earlier tower and reused the east window. The 
present furnishings, apart from the reworked Perpen- 
dicular font and 17th-century altar rail, are contem- 
porary with the rebuilding and include a west gallery, 
a three-decker pulpit, and high box pews. The 
octagonal base of a stone cross stands opposite the 
south porch. 

There are two bells, of 1607 by R. Purdue and of 
1657 by Robert Austen.” The plate includes a cup and 
cover by ‘I. P’. of 1572-3.** The registers of baptisms 
and burials begin in 1781 and of marriages in 1968.”° 
There are Sutton entries in Moorlinch registers from 
1Gsa. 


13 Ibid. tithe award. 

14 Ibid. D/D/Cd 15; D/D/Ca 66. 

15 Ibid. D/D/Ca 40, 200. 

16 Ibid. D/D/Cd 15, ff. 191-3; D/D/Ca 121. 
17 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815. 

18 Ibid. A/AZW 2/1; D/D/Va 1840. 

19 Ibid. D/D/Va 1843, 1873. 

20 M. McDermott, Church Guide (1995). 
21 Norfolk R.O., NRS 8082/24B4. 

22 S.R.O., A/AQP 35; ibid. D/D/Rb 1827. 
23 Ibid. DD/SAS CH 16/2. 

24 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlviii. 88. 

25 S.R.O., D/P/su. mt 2/1/1—4. 

26 Ibid. D/P/morl 2/1/1-9. 
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FIG. 61. Sutton Mallet 
church, except for the tower 
and east window by 
Richard Carver, opened 

in 1829 
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FIG. 62. Sutton Mallet 
church, looking east 


NONCONFORMITY 


A Quaker was living in Sutton in 1657, meetings were 
held there by 1670, and a Quaker conventicle was 
reported in 1673. A house was licensed for use by 


EDUCATION 


In 1819 a school was maintained by the lord of the 
manor’ and in 1833 the lady of the manor was the 
‘chief supporter’ of a day and Sunday school affiliated 


1 S.R.S. xxviii. 339; lxxv. 6, 42, 45, 61, 69, 87, 113; S.R.O., Q/ 
S1 142/1/14; Q/SR 114/83. 





Quakers in 1689 and the Polden Hill Meeting was held 
there a year later.' A house was licensed for worship, 
denomination unspecified, in 1821.7 


to the National Society. There were then 20 children at 
the day school and 24 at the Sunday school. Children 
paid school pence and the mistress was allowed money 


2 S.R.O., D/D/Rm 5. 
3 Educ. of Poor Digest, p. 791. 
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for house rent, 2s. for teaching on Sundays, and 2d. a 
week for each day pupil. The arrangement was then 
expected to cease as the village had been sold.' In 1839 
there was only a Baptist Sunday school in the parish,” 
and in 1847 apparently no school,’ but by 1861 there 


WESTONZOYLAND 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The parish was formed in 1515 by the division of the 
parish of Sowy. Westonzoyland derives its name from 
its position as the western settlement on Sowy, the 
name given, probably before 1066, to the ‘island’ 
between the rivers Cary, since displaced by the King’s 
Sedgemoor Drain, and Parrett.° The parish includes the 
village, the hamlets of Bussex and Liney to the north 
and north-east, and settlements at Andersea, Ham or 
Hamland,’ and Moorland, extending into Middlezoy, 
to the south-west beside the Parrett. The irregular 
shape of the parish is largely caused by allotments of 
moor made under the inclosure Act of 1795°, although 
the boundaries of Westonzoyland tithing were prob- 
ably defined in the Middle Ages and included the river 
Cary in the north and the river Parrett in the south- 
west.” In 1840 the parish measured 2,656 a.'° A 
detached part of Woolavington around Penzoy Farm 
was absorbed by the parish in 1885 and changes were 
made to the boundary with Middlezoy in 1886, 
probably including the absorption of detached 
fields,'’ making a total of 3,316 a.'* Minor alterations 
in 1981 produced a slight increase to 1,371 ha. 
(3,387 a.)."° 

Sowy ‘island’ is formed by Burtle Beds of sand and 
gravel. At its flatter, western end the moors to the 
north and south are mostly of peat with a narrow strip 
of mudstone immediately to the south of Westonzoy- 
land village and alluvium beside the Parrett.'* The core 
of the village and much of the former airfield and 
earlier Weston open field to the west lie between 7 m. 
(23 ft.) and 10 m. (33 ft.), falling away north across 


1 Educ. Eng. Abstract, 815. 

2 §.R.O., A/AZW 1/1/1. 

3 Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Som. 12-13. 

4 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861). 

5 Ibid. (1866, 1875); Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872); Kelly’s 
Dir. Som. (1883). 

6 S.R.S. lxiii, p. 495; Ekwall, Eng. Pl.-Names, 310, 485; below, 
church; above, Middlezoy, Othery; O.S. Map 1/50,000, sheet 182 
(1974 edn.). This article was completed in 2000. 

7 Below, econ. hist. 

8 Ibid.; S.R.O., tithe award. 9 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 
5814, 5816; S.R.S. xx. 62; lxiii, p. 495; below, local govt. 

10 S.R.O., tithe award. 
11 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 432-3; P.R.O., RG 12/1882; 
S.R.O., tithe award. 
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was a National day school and a Sunday school.* The 
day school continued until after 1872, but by 1875 
children were going to a day school in Stawell. A 
Sunday school was mentioned in 1875 and 1883 but 
not thereafter.” 


Land moor to 4 m. (13 ft.) at King’s Sedgemoor Drain, 
west to 5 m. (16 ft.) beyond Penzoy, and south to 4 m. 
(13 ft.) on Place Drove. To the south-west the land 
falls to 5 m. (16 ft.) along Lake Wall and rises to 8 m. 
(26 ft.) beside the Parrett between Andersea and 
Moorland, probably the site of the former Ham or 
Hamland.'* Langmead and Weston Level have been 
declared an area of Special Scientific Interest because 
of grasses and other plants.'° 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Until the building of Greylake Fosse, probably in the 
late 13th century, access to Sowy ‘island’ was difficult. 
A spine road between Westonzoyland and Greylake, 
known as the great road, was in existence by c. 1220"” 
and was linked with the Fosse and thus with Glaston- 
bury. Lake Wall, probably built in the late 13th cen- 
tury, provided a dry route for most of the year between 
Westonzoyland village, Andersea, and the river Parrett. 
The great road had been continued west to Bridgwater 
by the later 17th century,'® although the Parrett 
continued to be well used up to Langport until the 
coming of the railway in the 1850s.’” The road from 
Bridgwater to Greylake Fosse was turnpiked by the 
Bridgwater trust in 1730 as far as Langport Bridge, west 
of Penzoy,”° and from there in 1826 by the Langport, 
Somerton, and Castle Cary trust through Westonzoy- 
land towards Greylake. That part of the road east of the 
village was closed c. 1943 when the airfield was 
extended and replaced by a route south-west along 
Place Drove to Thorngrove in Middlezoy. The previous 
route was largely reinstated c. 1969.7' The road crossed 
Hamrod rhyne by Hamrod Bridge, a single arch bridge 


12 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906). 

13 Census; The Sedgemoor (Parishes) Order 1981 (Statutory 
Instrument 1981/148). 

14 Geol. Surv. Map 1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 295 (1984 
edn.). 

15 O.S. Map 1/50,000, sheet 182 (1974 edn.); O.S. Map 1/ 
25,000, ST 33 (1960 edn.); S.R.O., tithe award. 

16 Inf. from English Nature. 

17 S.R.S. lxili, p. 501. 

18 Disposition of Royalist guns at battle of Sedgemoor: 
R. Dunning, The Monmouth Rebellion (1984), 39, 45. 

19 V.C.H. Som. iii. 19. 

20 J. B. Bentley and B. J. Murless, Som. Roads, i. 24. 

21 Ibid. 40; O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 33 (1960 edn.); below, 
this section. 
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FIG. 63. Westonzoyland parish 1836 


which was enrolled as a county bridge in 1880, 
reflecting the importance of the route.' 


POPULATION 


Forty-four men and one woman were fined in 1497.7 
There were said to be 118 houses in the parish in the 
1780s. The population rose from 677 in 1811 to a 
peak of 1,007 in 1851 but fell to 894 in 1861 and to 
663 in 1881. Thereafter it remained fairly stable until 


1 S.R.O., Q/AB 17. 
2 Fines Imposed in 1497, ed. A. J. Howard, 35. 
3 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 


4 V.C.H. Som. ii. 350; Census. There are discrepancies 
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the later 20th century when the total rose rapidly from 
661 in 1951 to 763 in 1961, to 1,351 in 1971, and to 
1,769 residents in 1991 as the village became a 
dormitory for workers in Bridgwater.’ 


SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


The Burtle sands appear to have been settled in 
Prehistoric times and sherds of Romano-British pot- 
tery have been found. Prehistoric flints have also been 


between the printed figures and those in the census schedules 
owing to confusion as to which parish various houses in Moor- 
land should be assigned, e.g. 1891 654 (Census), 701 (P.R.O., RG 
11/1882). 
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found at Liney. There was an Iron-Age settlement 
north-east of the church which appears to have been 
re-used in the 3rd and 4th centuries.’ 

Westonzoyland village was probably a Saxon settle- 
ment and in the Middle Ages grew up around the 
church and manor house, east of the arable field. It was 
known during the Middle Ages as Weston or some- 
times Weston Abbatis,” in recognition of its ownership 
by the abbots of Glastonbury. The present village lies 
along the north — south road from the church to Lake 
Wall, the roads to Bridgwater and Middlezoy which 
lead out of it, and short side roads. During the later 
18th century occupation spread eastwards from the 
church to Townsend and from there north towards 
Liney,’ and also westwards towards the road to Bridg- 
water, where several plain brick houses survive. There 
are few obviously old houses in the village; those that 
may have been built before the mid 19th century are 
long and low and have the traditional cross-passage 
plan. They lie north-west of the church and on the 
Bridgwater road. Brick-casing, render, and slate have in 
at least one case, that of a house in Lodes Lane, been 
applied to a cob-walled building of uncertain date. Cob 
walling can also be seen in an outbuilding at Broad- 
stone Farm. 

During the later 19th century the village continued 
to expand in all directions including a number of 
landless, owner-occupied houses, small farmyards, 
and workshops.’ The greatest concentration of 19th- 
century houses is along the Bridgwater road, where 
there are several three- and five-bayed red brick villas. 
They are classical in style and most have rusticated 
lintels, a West Country motif. Monmouth House, on 
the north side, has a cast-iron verandah and balcony. 
Some large brick farmhouses were also built during the 
same period. Similar to the villas in style, they stand 
together with well laid-out large brick farm buildings. 
In the village the most notable are the red-brick 
Broadstone Farm and a farm of yellow brick on Mon- 
mouth Road. At Liney are two such farms, one called 
Liney House. Easthaven was probably — the 
commander’s house for the local air force base. It is a 
Neo-Georgian Ministry of Works type house, possibly 
part of the 1952 revival of the base. Local authority 
housing, and from the 1960s owner-occupied houses, 


1 Som. C.C, Sites and Mons. Rec. 
2 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, f. 207; 3134, f.116; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. 
VIL, iii, p. 310. 
3 S.R.S. Ixxvi, map 1822; O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 33 (1960 
edn.). 
4 S.R.O., tithe award; O.S. Map 6", Som. LXII. NW. (1886 
edn.); Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906). 
5 Som. C. C. Sites and Mons. Rec.; O.S. Map 1/50,000, sheet 
182 (1974 edn.); S.R.O., A/AWI 47. 
6: S,K5) Vales lle 7 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 119-35. 
8 P.R.O., HO 107/964. 
9 S.R.O., A/AHW 37; below, econ. hist. 
10 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, f. 218. 
12 S.R.O., tithe award. 


11 Ibid. 3134, f. 139. 
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were built in the area to the north and north-west of 
the church in styles alien to village tradition’ and infill 
and replacement housing, including a housing associ- 
ation development, occupy the sites of farms and 
cottages which formerly lay south of the Bridgwater 
road. Several large 19th-century houses were unoccu- 
pied in 2000. 

The hamlet of Liney to the north-east had been 
established by the mid 13th century with its neighbour- 
ing farmstead of Ferny.° Liney had about seven houses 
in 1516’ and ten in 1841.° West of Liney is Bussex, a 
new settlement of nine cottages in 1600.’ The scattered 
surviving houses, mostly 19th-century, may be on the 
same sites. Sloo on the northern edge of Weston field 
was attached to Middlezoy vill in 1308 when it may 
have had three houses.'° Only one house was recorded 
in 1516 when it belonged to the rectory.’ The site had 
been abandoned by the 19th century.’ 

Andersea, recorded as an island’’ in the 12th cen- 
tury,'* straggles along a lane running from the river 
bank towards Westonzoyland on slightly drier ground 
amongst old inclosures. It had nine houses in 1841" 
and new houses were built in the early 20th century.’ 
To the south along the river bank as far as Burrow- 
bridge lies the scatter of houses known as Moorland 
and originally lying in Westonzoyland, Middlezoy, and 
Othery.’” The area to the south of Lake Wall, known as 
Hamland, was a planned medieval settlement of 24 
houses of which 21 remained in 1516.'* The name had 
been abandoned by 1600 and the remaining houses 
classed as part of Moorland.'’ A scatter of cottages 
encroached along Lake Wall, totalling 22 by 1851, but 
by 1886 few remained.” 


SOCIAL LIFE 


The Westonzoyland Society, founded 1799, was prob- 
ably replaced by the Westonzoyland Benevolent 
friendly society in 1818. The Westonzoyland friendly 
society was recorded in 1840 and a seven-year friendly 
society in 1849.7’ A provident clothing club had c. 30 
members between 1862 and 1871.” 

Four cottars paid to be free of toll on ale selling or 
brewing in 1308” and in 1315 24 ale sellers were in 
breach of the assize.** In 1516 a tenant of the manor 
paid 2s. 4d. to have an inn in his cottage and to brew, 


13 The name derives from Eadred’s island: Ekwall, Eng. Pl.- 
Names, 330. 

14 S.R.S. xiv. 166-7. 

15 S.R.O., tithe award; P.R.O., HO 107/964. 

16 S.R.O., D/R/bw 22/1/4, 15. 17 Ibid. D/P/w.zoy 23/6. 

18 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 127-37. 

19 S.R.O., A/AHW 37; ibid. tithe award. 

20 P.R.O., HO 107/1924; S.R.O., tithe award; O.S. Map 6", 
Som. LXII. NW. (1886 edn.). 

21 S.R.O., Q/RSf 1; ibid. DD/OS 8; M. Fuller, W. Country 
Friendly Soc. 135. 

22 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 23/3. 

23 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, ff. 210-11. 

24 P.R.O., SC 2/200/56. 
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FIG. 64. Westonzoyland, 
airfield, 1927 


and another paid 1s. for toll on ale for his cottage.’ Two 
tapsters were recorded in 1536, an alehouse in 1606, 
an unlicensed tippler in 1607, and two unlicensed 
tipplers in 1620.° In 1647 four men kept unlicensed 
tippling houses. The parishioners petitioned in 1651 to 
be free of alehouses, saying that they needed none, and 
secured an order that no licences be issued without 
special consent.* In 1674, however, two victuallers were 
licensed and an inn was recorded in 1678.’ During the 
18th century there was only one licensed house, known 
by 1777 as the Inn and after 1779 as the Three 
Greyhounds.® A shooting match was held there in 
1812, and in 1814 a friendly society met there.’ The 
name was changed to the Sedgemoor Inn c. 1970. The 
inn, west of the church, is a late 15th-century building 
with a jointed-cruck roof and a smoke hood.* A second 
beerhouse, the Shoulder of Mutton, had opened by 
1840 on the main road south of the church.’ It was 
kept in a two- or three-room cross-passage house 
which was later extended and in 1929 was totally 
rebuilt.'° It closed in the 1990s and was divided into 
several dwellings. 

The parish held an ale and elected a Robin Hood in 
1606.'' In the 1780s a revel was held on the Monday 
before Whitsunday.'* A church hall was built in 1933 
on the National school site and incorporated the 
original building. It had a hall, kitchen, and billiard 
room and in 1934 was extended to provide a skittle 


1 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, ff. 134, 139. 
2 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 5814. 
3 S.R.O., Q/SR 2/5—-6, 3/101; Q/RLa 33. 
ANS RS. XXVIII. 22,159; 
5 S.R.O., Q/RLa 10/1; Q/SR 138/10. 
6 [bid. Q/RLa 10/5—6, 9-10, 13; ibid. D/P/w.zoy 4/1/3; ibid. 
A/AQP 35. 
7 Ibid. DD/S/ST 19/5; DD/OS 8. 
8 Bridgwater Mercury, 5 Mar. 1991; S.R.O., DD/V/BWr 36.1. 
9 S.R.O., tithe award; P.R.O., HO 107/964. 
10 S.R.O., D/R/bw 22/1/19; ibid. A/BIM 1/60. 
11 Ibid. Q/SR 2/5—6; below, church. 
12 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 
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alley..* A men’s club was held between 1932 and 
1937,- and a branch of the Women’s Institute was 
formed in 1938 but suspended in 1981."° 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


The clubman Humphrey Willis is said to have spoken 
to a crowd at Penzoy pound a few days before the battle 
of Langport in 1644, and Fairfax mustered his army at 
Penzoy after the battle on his way to Bridgwater.’° 

The battle of Weston, later known as Sedgemoor, 
between the armies of the king and of the duke of 
Monmouth, was fought on 6 July 1685 on the moors 
north of the village.'’ It lasted barely an hour but 
contemporaries gave the number of dead between 
727 and 2,700, the former more likely. It was said 
that most of the 27 fatalities from the king’s army were 
buried in the churchyard, one with a canon ball in his 
chest,'® or on the battlefield, and the church was used 
to contain the prisoners, some of whom were hanged 
in the village. The parish bought frankincense, pitch, 
and resin to clean and disinfect the building afterwards 
and paid for ringing for a day of thanksgiving then and 
a year later when the king was in the parish. Only eight 
local men were accused of involvement, one of whom 
died while being transported to Barbados.”” In 1927 a 
plain memorial stone was set up on the battlefield site, 
where bones had earlier been found.” 

The former Weston open field*! which stretched 


13 Ibid. D/P/w.zoy 5/2/2, 22/1/31; below, educ. 

14 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 23/12. 

15 Ibid. DD/WI 81. 

16 Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. 440; V.C.H. Som. ii. 213-153 
D. Stevens, War and Peace in W. Som. 1620-70 (c. 1988), 48. 

17 Som. C. C. Sites and Mons. Rec.; Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. 
CXxiv. 168-9. 

18 S.D.N.Q. ix. 58-9; R. Dunning, The Monmouth Rebellion 
(1984), 44, 88. None was registered: $.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 2/1/3. 

19 S.R.S. lxxix. 64, 223; S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 4/1/1; Dunning, 
Monmouth Rebellion, 51, 56. 

20 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 8/4/2; Som. C. C. Sites and Mons. Rec. 

21 Below, econ. hist. 
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eastwards into Middlezoy became the site of annual 
summer training camps for the Royal Air Force 
between 1926 and 1939. In 1940 it became a ‘fully- 
fledged self-accounting station’ and in the following 
year at least one house in the village and the village hall 
were commandeered when it became a camp for 
training pilots to bomb gun positions and tow gliders. 
In 1943 the runways were extended and the Middlezoy 
road diverted; in 1944 the coming of a large unit from 
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the United States in preparation for the D-Day land- 
ings involved new buildings in Westonzoyland and 
Middlezoy. The station was virtually abandoned in 
1946, revived in 1952, and was closed in 1958. In 
1969 the site was sold and the Middlezoy road was re- 
routed using part of the runway. A section of the 
airfield was still used in 2000 for flying microlight 
aircraft.' In 1941 a German Heinkel was shot down at 
Andersea.” 


MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES 


SOWY MANOR 


In 1066 Glastonbury abbey held an estate called Sowy” 
which it was claimed had been granted to the abbey by 
King Ine in 725 and by King Aethelwulf in 854.* By the 
early 16th century, and occasionally earlier, Sowy was 
regarded as three separate manors of which Weston 
was the chief.° 


WESTONZOYLAND MANOR 


At the dissolution of Glastonbury abbey in 1539 
Westonzoyland manor passed to the Crown,° which 
retained it until 1547 when the manor was among 
estates granted to Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset.’ 
After his attainder in 1552 it was leased for 31 years to 
Sir Henry Sidney, then principal gentleman of the privy 
chamber,* and in 1566 the reversion was granted to 
Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester.’ Soon afterwards 
Dudley was licensed to alienate to Sir Thomas Gre- 
sham"® but in 1570 Dudley sold the reversion to (Sir) 
Edward Dyer.'’ Meanwhile Sidney was said to have 
assigned his lease to Thomas Moore, a Taunton 
merchant.'* Dyer mortgaged and forfeited the manor 
to the Crown’? in or after 1600"* and at his death in 
1607 it passed to Sir Thomas Egerton, Baron Ellesmere 
(later Vct. Brackley), the Lord Chancellor.’” In the 
following year it was acquired by Peter Vanlore.'® Sir 
Edward Powell, Peter Vanlore’s son-in-law, seems to 
have taken possession on Vanlore’s death in 1627, but 
in 1638 the manor, heavily mortgaged, was assigned to 
Peter’s son and namesake, Sir Peter Vanlore, Bt.'” The 


1 C. Ashworth, Actions Stations 5, Military Airfields of the 
South West (1990), 207-10; Taunton, Som. Studies Libr., copy of 
aerial photo taken 1941 by Luftwaffe. 

2 Bridgwater Mercury, 8 Oct. 1985. 

SVE re SOa lA Ot. 

4 Finberg, Early Charters of Wessex, 113-14, 122-3, 201; 
L. Abrams, Anglo-Saxon Glastonbury, 218-20. 

5 P.R.O., C 142/14, no. 169; C 142/22, no. 66; Cal. Chart. R. 
1327-41, 169. The others were Middlezoy and Othery. 

6 P.R.O., E 315/420, f. 40. 

7 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 119. 8 Ibid. 1553—4, 217; D.N.B. 

9 Cal. Pat. 1563-6, pp. 457-8. 10 Ibid. p. 418. 

11 Ibid. 1569-72, p. 143; S.R.O., DD/SAS PR 39; P.R.O., CP 
25/2/204/12 &13 Eliz. I Mich. 


12) PRO}, G 3/28/33. 13 Ibid. E 134/8 Jas. I East./20. 


latter before his death in 1645 appears to have sold it to 
Dr. Arthur Duck (d. 1648)."® 

In 1672 Martha, one of Arthur Duck’s two daughters 
and coheirs, placed one half of the manor in trust for 
her daughters, and in 1687, after her death, her son 
Richard Duck conveyed the other half to the same 
trustee, George Crane, under the terms of a Chancery 
decree. Both Duck and Crane sold some of the land to 
pay Duck’s debts, creating freeholds held by the Bridge, 
Chapman, Strangways, and Prankard (later Dickinson) 
families.’” In 1723 Susanna Bridge’s estate was 
described as a manor.” 

The rest of the Duck estate was offered for sale in 
1696' and by 1703 was acquired by Benjamin Hawkins, 
an Exeter merchant, who was succeeded by his daughters 
Elizabeth, Jane, and Mary.” Jane died without issue and 
her third was shared between her sisters. In 1709 
Elizabeth married Simon Welman (d. 1716) of Poun- 
disford in Pitminster, and in 1731 Mary married 
Simon’s brother Thomas (d. 1757). Elizabeth (d. 1764) 
was followed by her son Isaac Welman (d. 1782) and by 
Isaac’s son Thomas (d. 1829), who left a son Charles. 
Mary (d. 1760) left a daughter Elizabeth who married 
William Hawker in 1755. By his will dated 1804 Hawker 
left his estate to his three daughters Mary, Elizabeth, and 
Ann, from whose many children and heirs Charles 
Welman acquired it piecemeal between 1839 and 
1841.”° Charles (d. 1907) and his mother Charlotte 
(d. 1869), who married Thomas Thompson in 1839, 
held jointly nearly 1,000 a., but subsequently much land 
was sold and lordship was not recorded after 1865.” 


14 S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 15 P.R.O., C 66/1742; D.N.B. 

16 P.R.O., E 134/22 Jas. I Mich./19. 

17 P.R.O., C142/441, no. 13; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1625-49, 582-3; 
1637-8, 46-7; G.E.C. Baronetage, il. 53. 

18 S.R.O., DD/BTL 12; DD/X/JF 15; D.N.B. 

19 S.R.O., DD/DN 129; DD/SAS (C/151) 12; DD/X/ALF 4; 
ibid. Q/REI 39/20. 

20 P.R.O., CP 25/2/1057/9 Geo. I East. 

21 Lond. Gaz. 19-23 Nov. 1696. 

22 P.R.O., CP 25/2/961/1 Anne Hil.; S.R.O., DD/HLM, box 8; 
DD/WN 4. 

23 S.R.O., DD/WN 4, 6/2; DD/CH, box 63; Burke, Land. 
Gent. (1914), 1991. 

24 Burke, Land. Gent. (1914), 1991; S.R.O., tithe award; ibid. 
DD/BR/ru 1; ibid. C/C 34; P.O. Dir. Som. (1861, 1866). 
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Manorial Buildings 


The medieval manor house stood in the main street of 
the village opposite the church. New stables and a 
chamber were built c. 1281.' The abbot’s chamber 
recorded in 1299 may have been the great chamber 
mentioned in 1302; by 1300 there were also a hall and 
great gate.” The buildings including a barn were 
covered in stone tile and surrounded by an 8-ft. wall 
with posterns. A dovecot was built in 1315, and by 
1333 the buildings included a great chamber, kitchen, 
pantry, buttery, larder, and other domestic offices, an 
entrance gate, almonry, and chapel, and rooms for 
reeve, bailiff, and carter.’ The house was evidently 
rebuilt by Abbot John Selwood (d. 1492) and in 
1516 the 12-a. site included what was described as an 
ample, large, and sumptuous mansion containing a 
hall, chambers, a chapel,* a kitchen, and spacious 
offices. There were two large courts, one containing a 
garden, orchard, bakehouse, and stable, the other with 
farm buildings including a large granary, and a dove- 
cot.2 About 1540 it was said that there were five 
chambers within the hall and one great chamber with- 
out for servants.° 

In 1540 the house was let to Thomas Dyer.’ By 
1600 it was known as Weston House,® in 1605 as 
Parsonage Grange,’ and by 1801 as Court House.’ 
Under the Vanlores the house was used by an agent 
and was in poor repair.'' It was partially demolished 
in the later 18th century’? and was ‘much dilapi- 
dated’ in 1846.'° By the 19th century part of the late 
medieval house had been converted into a barn or 
byre.'* Most of the farm buildings had been demol- 
ished by 1886.'° The house was pulled down 
c. 1932.'° Its replacement, Court Farmhouse, was 
built in 1935. A house on part of the manor 
house site, known as the Priory or no. 20 Main 
Road, was built in the mid to late 19th century, and 
part facing the road is stone faced with engineering 
brick dressings. The main doorway and window over 


1 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11273. 
Pal bidy 11246; 112.725 SURAS. Vv. 231. 
3 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10652, 10656, 10766. 
4 Below, church. 
5 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.117. A buttressed wall round the west 
end of the site survived in 1832 and a section opposite the church 
still stands, but it appears to have been rebuilt in the 18th 
century: B.L. Add. MS. 36384, f.224; S.R.O., DD/V/BWr 36.2. 
6 P.R.O., E 315/420, f. 40. 
7 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xv, p. 113; below, this section. 
8 S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 9 Ibid. transcript file 2/54. 
10 Ibid. Q/RDe 171. 11 Ibid. T/PH/fsl 1. 
12 Ibid. A/AQP 35; Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. 441. Its size and 
square shape suggest it was only part of a larger building: S.R.O., 
tithe award. 

13 S.R.O., DD/CC 13449. 14 Ibid. DD/V/BWr 36.2-3. 

15 Ibid. tithe award; ibid. DD/CC 13450; O.S. Map 6", Som. 
LXII. NW. (1886 edn.). 

16 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 2/8/1, 23/13; ibid. A/BAJ 7/1. 

17 Ibid. DD/V/BWr 36.2. 18 S.R.S. lix, pp. 24-6. 
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it incorporate the arches of a 15th-century, probably 
domestic, building." 


RECTORY ESTATE 


Sowy rectory was appropriated to Glastonbury abbey 
in 1268'* and in 1291 was valued at £33 3s. 8d.'° The 
abbey retained the estate, consisting of land and the 
great tithes, until the Dissolution.” In 1535 it was 
valued at £65 6s. 8d.*' About 1540 the value was £8077 
and in that year it was let with some land and the 
manor house to (Sir) Thomas Dyer for 21 years,”*ex- 
tended by a further 40 years from 1560.” In 1548 the 
rectory passed by exchange to the bishop of Bath and 
Wells,” who in 1550 granted Dyer a lease for 99 
years.*° The lease was renewed in 1600 for a further 
50 years.” In 1605 Sir Edward Dyer, son of Thomas, 
assigned the lease to Francis Dyer of Tickenham and in 
1610 granted it outright.** By 1630 the rectory was 
held by Jacoba (d. by 1636), widow of Peter Vanlore. In 
1638 following litigation it was awarded to her daugh- 
ter Mary, wife of Sir Edward Powell, Bt., who had 
seized his wife’s estates after her father’s death in 
1627.” Powell was again ordered to hand over his 
wife’s property in 1640, and in 1642 Mary’s brother Sir 
Peter Vanlore settled the rectory on his daughter Mary, 
presumably in reversion. In 1644 the rectory was said 
to have been sequestered, although Lady Powell had 
supported Parliament.*’ As episcopal property it was 
sold in 1651 to William Dingley, and by 1657 it was 
farmed by Jane Oswold and Mr. Powell, probably 
William.*' In 1661 James Oswold let half the rectory 
to William Powell (cr. Bt. 1661), nephew of Sir Edward 
Powell. Sir William settled it on his daughter Mary’s 
marriage to Sir John Williams. Sir John assigned it to 
his father-in-law in 1676.” By 1689 the Bridges family 
was leasing the rectory from the bishop, and in 1724 
they were succeeded by the Wynne family.** In 1846 
just over 29 a. of rectory land was attached to the 
parsonage house and there was a further 89 a., some of 
which was claimed as freehold.** In 1863 the reversion 


19 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 198. 

20 B.L. Eg. MSS. 3321, f. 214; 3134, ff. 141-2. 

21 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148. 

DOP Re Omib, 35/4205 fo 558 

23 De: P. Hens VIL xv, p. 113; 

24 Ibid. xix (1), p. 503. 

25 Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 128. 

26 S.R.O., transcript file 2/54. 

27 P.R.O., C 54/3574, no. 21. 

28 S.R.O., transcript file 2/54. 

29 Ibid. T/PH/fsl 1; ibid. D/D/Ca 297; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1625- 
49, 582-3; 1635, 161; 1635-6, 457-8; 1637-8, 496-7; P.R.O., C 
54/3574, No. 21. 

30 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1640, 605; 1640-1, 400; Berks. R.O., D/ED 
T208; S.R.O., T/PH/fsl 1. 
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32 S.R.O., transcript file 2/54; Cal. Cttee. for Compounding, iii. 
1970. 

33 S.R.O., DD/SAS PR 375; DD/CC 12455, 32034. 

34 Ibid. DD/CC 13449; ibid. tithe award. 
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of the estate was sold by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to John Wood, probably in trust for the 
tenants.’ 

In 1600 the great tithes from the three parishes of 
Westonzoyland, Middlezoy, and Othery were valued 
together at over £400 a year.” In 1834 most great tithes 
of Westonzoyland were commuted for a variable sum 
and the rest in 1840 for £40. In 1846 the tithe rent 
charge was £232.° The rectorial tithes of Othery were 
commuted for £299 in 1841 and those of Middlezoy in 
1852 for £21 15s. 2d., except for those commuted in 
1800 for a variable sum.* In 1893 the variable rent 
charge for Westonzoyland was fixed at £142 -4s.° 


OTHER ESTATES 


Part of the vicar’s glebe was known as the vicarage 
manor from the 17th century.° 

There were small holdings at Andersea which 
included a rent charge owned by Muchelney abbey on 
the estate of Richard le Bule by 12117 which was still 
payable in 1553.° Some land there was also owned by 
the abbey by 1333,’ and at the Dissolution it was 
described as a manor and passed to Edward Seymour 
(d. 1552).'° It was subsequently occupied by the Bragge 
family until 1691.'' Land granted to Athelney abbey by 
Roger de Mandeville in the mid 12th century does not 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


MEDIEVAL AGRICULTURE 


The estate of Sowy gelded for 12 hides in 1066 and in 
1086 had 20 ploughlands. There were 5 hides in 
demesne with 2 ploughs worked by 2 serfs. There 
were 30 a. of meadow and 12 a. of underwood. 
Demesne livestock comprised 17 cattle, 18 pigs, and 
50 sheep. The remaining 7 hides were worked by 27 
villeins and 13 bordars with 14 ploughteams. There 
were also 12 freedmen. The estate appears to have been 
either undervalued in 1066 or greatly improved by 
1086, having increased in value from £10 to £24.” 
The Sowy demesne, largely in Westonzoyland, was 
farmed out in the mid 12th century with a herd of 20 
cows and 20 other cattle, and 4 sows with 20 other pigs. 


1 Ibid. DD/CC 97632; D/P/w.zoy 23/1. 

2 Ibid. A/AHW 37. 

3 Ibid. DD/CTN 127; DD/CC 13449; ibid. tithe award. 

4 Ibid. tithe awards of Othery and Middlezoy; ibid. Q/RDe 75. 

5 Ibid. DD/CTN 127. 

6 Below, local. govt., church. 

7 S.R.S. xiv. 63, 66. Land in Curry Rivel fields was held with 
Richard Bule’s tenement in Andersea: ibid. 66; and the surname 
Andersey occurs in Curry Rivel: e.g. Som. Protestation Returns, 
ed. Howard and Stoate, 7. 

8 S.R.O., DD/S/ET 1; DD/PH 126; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 
i. 193. 

9. 5.259) Rl O65 10 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xiii (1), p. 64. 

11 P.R.O., C 142/414, no. 16; S.R.O., DD/BR/vi. 28. 
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seem to have been retained.'” The Revel family, lords of 
Curry Rivel, also seem to have held land in Andersea in 
the later 12th century'’ which was occupied by the St. 
Clare family of Stapleton in Martock in the 14th 
century.'* In 1451 Walter Norton and William Moore 
were said to hold lands in Andersea of Curry Rivel 
manor by knight service'’ and Robert Brent (d. 1508) 
held jointly with his son John lands in Andersea of the 
countess of Richmond’s manor of Curry Rivel.’® 

A farm in Andersea formed part of Dunwear manor 
in Bridgwater until after 1621 when it was let by Sir 
Robert Chichester to Philip Holman. It was bought 
from the Holmans by Joan Lockyer in 1692, and by her 
will proved in 1702 it passed, subject to the life interest 
of her husband Ambrose Budd, to her sister Mary, wife 
of George Raymond (d. 1728), with remainder to 
Joan’s nephew John Lockyer.'? Raymond, who held 
the adjoining Norman’s, later Raymond’s, farm,'* held 
it in 1717, but John Lockyer was in possession by 1727 
and was succeeded by Thomas Lockyer (d. by 1787). 
After his death the estate (c. 77 a.) was split up. A small 
farm, known as Andersea, passed to Thomas Gould 
who was followed by Samuel Wilcox.'? Raymond’s 
farm, in 1748 a 52-a. estate held by George’s nephew 
William Raymond (d. 1749), had become part of 
William Chard’s estate by 1787.7° 


The cows had gone by 1171 and there were fewer pigs, 
many having perished together with colts when the 
moors were under water. However, a bull and four 
oxen were kept and the abbey received over £11 in cash 
and honey rents.”* In 1189 there were only 15 cows 
although 60 or more could have been supported. There 
were also 14 non-draught cattle, 13 calves, 15 pigs, and 
16 piglets. The land was well cultivated and harvested 
but the abbot had a meadow on the moor, some of the 
hay from which had been spoiled. The only demesne 
worker, a cowherd, was quit of services. Tenant hold- 
ings were mostly in Middlezoy and Othery; Weston- 
zoyland had only 7 half-virgaters, 4 or 6 holders of 
7% a. 15 of 5 a. (3 holding demesne land), and 1 
tenant holding 2% a. All paid cash rents, totalling 


12 S.R.S. xiv. 166-7; S.R.O., DD/TB 20/4. 

1315. .OF DD/S/ED a. 

14 Ibid.; Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 66; V.C.H. Som. iv. 87-8. 

15 S.R.O., DD/X/HY 6. 

16 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen VII, iii, pp. 309-11. 

17 S.R.O., DD/BR/vi 28; P.R.O., C 108/41. 

18 S.R.O., Q/REI 39/20; ibid. DD/PH 58; O.S. Map 1/25,000, 
ST 33 (1960 edn.). 

19 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 4/1/2; DD/BR/vi 28; DD/PR 9; ibid. Q/ 
RE] 39/20; ibid. tithe award; P.R.O., C 108/41. 

20 S.R.O., DD/PH 58; ibid. Q/REI 39/20; ibid. tithe award; 
above, Othery manor. 
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£3 11s. 4d., except some of the 5-a. tenants who 
worked every other day and paid poultry rents at 
Martinmas. The half-virgaters ploughed % a. each 
week and performed one work between Michaelmas 
and 1 August, but for August and September worked 
on five days each week when required, carried with 
pack animals (summagium) when ordered, ploughed 
1% a. as boonwork, harrowed and reaped 1% a., 
carried dung, and went to the vineyard. Smaller tenants 
had reaping and haymaking duties, carried dung, and 
served in the vineyard.’ 

By 1201 the abbey received over £13 in assize rent 
from the whole manor, payments in kind including 
loads of osiers, 20 church scot hens, a sester of honey, 
and 3,000 eels from the fishery at Statheweir in Othery. 
Tenants owed works including 61 a. of ploughing. The 
demesne covered 509 a. and livestock comprised a bull, 
12 cows, calves, and other cattle, mares, and a boar and 
pigs, but it was stocked at only half its capacity. 

Over the next 60 years the Sowy demesne doubled in 
size and by c. 1260 measured c. 1,050 a. valued at 
nearly £76.’ Expansion was made possible both by 
encroachment into the surrounding moor by means 
of small-scale drainage by tenants, and by sharing 
agreements between adjacent lordships.* About 272 a. 
were taken from the moors c. 1236 and let, usually in 
small plots; the rent at first was low until the grassland 
improved. Plots near Burrow and in Southlake in 
Othery were larger but no more valuable, probably 
because of the high risk of flooding.’ Burrow and other 
walls were probably built in the early 13th century.° On 
a larger scale, an agreement was made in 1235 between 
the abbot of Glastonbury and William de Montagu, 
lord of Chedzoy, to share the 800-a. Weston marsh and 
to establish a jointly owned pound at Penzoy.’ 

About 1260 the Sowy demesne included 128 a. of 
meadow of varying quality and 432 a. of permanent 
pasture. The pasture lay in Westmore (350 a.), Verg- 
more (50 a.), and Cowleaze and Oxenleaze (32 a.). 
Summer pasture reckoned as part of the demesne was 
sufficient for 30 cows, 8 beasts, and 1 draught horse, 
and the lord’s share of common pasture supported 240 
animals including 100 pigs.* Improvement in the 
moors continued into the early 14th century. One 
man was said to have improved 5 a. of moor in 
1262, and in 1265 a tenant paid an increase in rent 


1 Ibid. 135-40. 
Palbid.1252: 
3 B.L. Add. MS. 17540, ff. 112-19. 
4 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10682~-3; S.R.S. lxiii, pp. 499- 
500, 503; M. Williams, Draining of the Som. Levels, 47-54. 
5 S.R.S. v. 16-35. 
6 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 54-5. 
7 S.R.S. vi. 80-1. 
8 B.L. Add. MS. 17540, ff. 112-13. 
9 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10682-3. 
10 S.R.S. lxili, pp. 499-500, 503. 
11 Ibid. lix, p. 230. 
12 B.L. Add. MS. 17540, f.112. 
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for herbage of a drove at Liney.” Continuing encroach- 
ments were evidently not all with the abbot’s approval: 
freeholders agreed in the 1260s, 1281, and 1292 to 
surrender their recently recovered fields and in 1281 
agreed to allow the abbot to make encroachments 
anywhere in the moors.’ By 1302 the abbot was said 
to have appropriated 160 a. in the moor between 
Greylake and Othery and a further 35 a. had been 
inclosed by freeholders." 

About 1260 demesne arable measured 491 a. in units 
ranging between less than an acre and just over 58 a.'” 
There were four arable fields, one each in Westonzoy- 
land and Middlezoy, and two in Othery. Weston field 
lay east of Westonzoyland village.'* In 1258 corn sales 
produced £41 and wheat had been sown on 140 a., 
most of the 161 qr. produced going to the abbey 
granary. The estate also produced large quantities of 
beans, peas, and oats. Sixty-nine oxen were required 
for ploughing.’* Later in the century the amount of 
arable under cultivation fluctuated, perhaps partly 
because of weather conditions. Thus in 1268 the new 
vicarage was endowed with the tithes of 197 a. of 
meadow in Langmead and Bennet, lying between 
Westonzoyland and Middlezoy, whether corn or hay 
was grown." In 1275 no corn sowing was recorded and 
there were only 6 oxen on the manor;'® in 1281 the 
manor was expected to supply the abbey with at least 
168 qr. of barley and 40 qr. of oats;'” in 1300 wheat was 
sown on 52 a., rye on 3 a., barley on 90 a., and beans on 
40 a. in a year when the grange was extensively 
repaired following a great gale.’* In 1303 and 1305 
there were substantial sales of grain and c. 200 a. was 
sown each year, mainly with barley, producing two 
types of malt for the abbey. However, there was only 
one demesne plough,” and by 1308 the demesne had 
shrunk to 332 a. of which 188 % a. was arable. Former 
demesne arable was let either in small parcels of over- 
land or plots of over 20 a.”° In 1314 188 a. was sown 
with barley, wheat, and beans,”' and a similar quantity 
of demesne continued to be cultivated in the early 
1330s, but in 1334 all the oxen were disposed of 
although there were 21 horses and colts.” It is possible 
that the 355 qr. of barley and 147 qr. of wheat supplied 
to Glastonbury from Sowy in 1362 came from tithes.” 

In 1258, apart from plough beasts, the demesne 
supported 12 cows, 37 pigs, and 35 geese.** In 1275 a 


13 Ibid. Eg. MS. 3134, ff.116-99; S.R.O., tithe awards, 
Middlezoy, Othery, and Westonzoyland. Andersea had its own 
field: below, this section. 

14 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10762. 
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18 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11272. 

19 Ibid. 11215, 11246. 

20 B.L. Eg. MS. 3321, ff. 207-32. 

21 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10656. 

22 Ibid. 10562, 10761. 1334 is the last surviving account. 

23 Ibid. 10643. 24 Ibid. 10762. 
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gooseherd looked after 419 geese, including 310 
bought that year. Other stock then included 25 cows, 
which produced 132 cheeses and 3 stone of butter, 150 
pigs, 2 cranes paid as rent from Greylake, 22 peacocks, 
5 ducks, and 8 hives of bees.' By 1300 the dairy herd 
had increased, the 35 cows producing 407 cheeses and 
6% stone of butter; there were 25 hives, 53 piglets were 
born, and 21 peafowl were hatched.* There was a 
withybed in 1305, and the demesne orchard produced 
c. 35 qr. of cider apples in the early 14th century.’ In 
1312 the dairy produced 356 cheeses and 10 stone of 
butter. A waggon house contained 5 carts and 2 dung 
putts, and there was a pool and a poultry house.’ In 
1314 ten hives of bees died, half the stock, and several 
peacocks were lost but 416 cheeses and two doles and 
one pipe of cider were produced.’ In 1334 102 piglets 
were born and 3 peacocks produced 36 feathers for the 
abbot to give away.° 

In 1275 the manor employed four carters and two 
drovers, half of them part-time, a hayward, a dairyman, 
and a gooseherd. The rectory estate was concerned 
mainly with grain tithes and eight carters were 
employed in 1275 as well as a horseman in each vill 
and a hayward.’ Large numbers of casual workers were 
sometimes employed, such as the 160 men hoeing 
barley in 1301, when the manor had eleven tables 
and trestles, a lavatory, and over 60 dishes, plates, 
saucers, and cups, and supplied bean pottage, and 
probably cheese, bacon, and cider.* In 1302 a fisher- 
man and a gooseherd were employed on the rectory 
estate which had five tables with trestles, a lavatory, and 
127 dishes for a household which numbered nearly 40 
people in 1304 including carters, waggoners, and 
stackers.” 

Rapid progress was made with encroachments into 
the surrounding moors in the first 60 years of the 13th 
century. In 1258 manor rents totalled over £50'° and 
£20 8s. 7d. moor penny (morgabulum) rents'’ were 
received from the tenants of the three vills in the mid 
13th century, an increase from earlier in the century 
and about half the total rental.'* By c. 1260 most 
tenants paid as much or more in moor penny rent as 
for their tenements and the demesne estate included 
400 a. of moor worth more per acre than some of its 
meadow and arable. However, works were onerous and 


1 Ibid. 11244. Di bidsti2 72. 
3 Ibid. 10652, 11215. 4 Ibid. 10655, 11216. 
5 Ibid. 10656. 6 Ibid. 10652, 10761. 
7 Ibid. 11244. 8 Ibid. 11272. 
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worth more than rents.'? By 1275 moor penny was no 
longer recorded separately, implying that the improved 
land had been incorporated into holdings,'* and by 
1308 no demesne moor was recorded and there was 
enclosed pasture and meadow called Burmore and 
arable called Broadmore.'’? Attempts were made to 
preserve alder on the moors.'® The bishop complained 
in 1315 that the abbot of Glastonbury had made dykes 
in parts of ‘Sowyland’ which caused flooding.’” In 
1317, on the orders of Matthew of Clevedon, lord of 
Aller, the walls were cut and the abbot of Glastonbury 
claimed that 1,000 a. of wheat, barley, beans, peas, and 
oats, 50 a. of meadow, and 300 a. of pasture were 
flooded for two years at a cost of £1,333 6s. 8d. That 
indicated that a great quantity of moorland had been 
reclaimed between the Parrett and Sowy island from 
Southlake to Weston moor. In 1321 the abbot recov- 
ered damages and an undertaking from Matthew not to 
enter the abbot’s land again." 

In 1291 the manor was valued at £180 but actual 
receipts totalled between £250 and £300 a year.’” In 
1300 money was received from new rents, a sum which 
increased annually until 1305 or later.*° The rental with 
farms totalled over £152 in 1334 with c. £45 from 
release of works.*' The same year Sowy was assessed for 
the subsidy at nearly £26, over half the total for the 
hundred and far more than many towns in the 
county.” In 1331 it was said that meadow and pasture 
had been tilled,’ probably because of population 
pressure; recorded tenants grew from 52 in 1086 to 
100 in 1189, 145 by c. 1260, and 250 in 1308.” The 
number of boys paying chevage rose from 157 in 1265 
to c. 350 in 1308 and in 1327 there were 161 
taxpayers.” 

Holdings had been subdivided by c. 1240 when there 
were only 4 half-virgaters in Weston but 8 ferlingers or 
ferdellers and 14 5-a. tenants. An additional 27 tenants 
had settled on the Ham by the river, later part of 
Moorland. Most had small parcels of meadow nearby 
which they rented separately.*° In 1262 they, with 
others living on the river bank, were restricted to 
keeping two geese each and in 1307 nine geese were 
taken from the Hamland.” The prior of Glastonbury 
had a dairy and oxshed there.’* It was later said that 
Abbot Michael had erected 40 houses in the moors, 
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probably including Hamland and indicating planned 
settlement.’ 

Sixty half-virgaters and 37 ferdellers were recorded 
on the whole manor c. 1260 but a third of the half- 
virgate holdings were shared by two tenants. A further 
92 tenants had little or no recorded land but paid moor 
penny.’ The tenants kept geese and pigs which strayed 
into cultivated land growing corn and peas.° 

A further increase in the number of tenants by 1308 
probably caused a reduction in the number of 5 half- 
virgaters at Weston to 2 and an increase in ferdellers to 
14 and 5-a. tenants to 15. There were 24 tenants at 
Ham, 21 cottars, and 29 other tenants holding up to 
20 a. Some tenants also held substantial amounts of 
overland, possibly former demesne. Works were oner- 
ous, like the 20% a. of ploughing owed by each half- 
virgater, but many cottar tenants owed no works.* By 
1312 more works were released but the manor claimed 
856 a. of ploughing, 138 a. of reaping, and 6,305 works 
excluding the maintenance of Pilton park.” 

The size of the estate and the distance between many 
tenants and the grange at Westonzoyland probably 
accounted for difficulties in getting works performed. 
By 1345 it was clear that Othery tenants in particular 
were failing to fulfil their obligations, and the changes 
after the Black Death probably increased their reluc- 
tance.° In 1348 there were 294 chevage payers but only 
107 in 1350 when there were a large number of 
admissions to tenements. Women were presented for 
failing to come to bean planting and murrain killed 
many animals.’ In 1352 it was said that several cottages 
had been in hand since the pestilence, and yet tene- 
ments were still being taken in hand for subletting and 
because of failure of Othery men to come to work at 
Weston grange. In subsequent years illegal fishing, 
turfcutting, and selling were also presented.* Three 
piggeries had been made on Sedgemoor by 1369 with- 
out permission, and one was then ordered to be 
thrown down. In 1375 several people were fined for 
growing onions on their land, and in 1388 many 
people failed to come to work. The manor court was 
concerned to check rights to copyholds and the status 
of tenants. By 1367 the number of chevage payers had 
fallen to 48. In the 1370s and 1380s there were prob- 
lems with drainage and flooding and repairs to build- 
ings but two houses, one three-bayed, the other four, 
were ordered to be rebuilt in 1375.’ 

No accounts survive for the 15th century to allow 
changes in the manor to be traced, but by 1516 the 
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whole demesne was let except for the 12-a. site of the 
manor house at Westonzoyland and two closes there, 
the larger measuring 15 a. and ploughed by tenants. 
There were 2 half-virgaters, 13 ferdellers, 15 5-a. 
tenants, and 75 other tenants at Weston, including 
those holding Ham and rectory tenements. There were 
only 3 neifs. Some tenants actually held a great deal 
more land than their classification suggests, including 
former demesne, and two had over 50 a. Some tenants 
held two holdings and there were several tofts or 
former house sites. Works were confined to maintain- 
ing Greylake Fosse and Lake and Burrow walls, except 
for the 21 remaining Ham tenants who owed two days 
work at the grange. All customary tenants had 
common at Placelease, south of Westonzoyland village, 
pasture and turf on Sowy moor and Sedgemoor, and 
were allowed to take wildfowl on their land. Orchards 
and withies were recorded.’ In 1534 over 528 qr. of 
grain was paid in kind for all three parishes together, 
more than half barley and the rest almost evenly 
divided between wheat, dredge, and beans.'' In 1539 
470 qr. of grain was winnowed and 297 qr. of barley, 
67 qr. of wheat, and 61 qr. of dredge threshed.'* Tithes 
were also paid on garlic, hemp, flax, reed, and some 
hay.'* In 1600 tithes included apple, saffron, onions, 
hemp, and hay valued at £400 a year.'* 


POST-MEDIEVAL AGRICULTURE 


In 1535 the total value of Sowy manor to the abbey was 
assessed at £283'° of which in the 1540s Westonzoy- 
land manor accounted for £115 a year, including over 
£94 from rents. Seven bondmen remained on the 
manor.'® Weston moor, or Penzoy common, 330 a. 
stretching from Rowing Lake to Penzoy, was still 
shared with Chedzoy although the chase'’ was worth 
little and the lord of Chedzoy was refusing to pay the 
customary rent for his 100 a. There were problems with 
flooding, said to have been caused by a stopping of the 
drain at Crandon Bridge in Bawdrip.'* Thomas Dyer 
made some improvements including draining land at 
the Place, a moor immediately south of the village, in 
the 1550s.'° There were substantial tenants like 
Thomas Symes, who left six of his best oxen to his 
wife in 1556.°” By 1600 the overall number of tene- 
ments had fallen by nearly half, some tenants had two 
holdings, several cottages had been attached to tene- 
ments, and some of the holdings at Moorland appear 
to have been enlarged. There were only two tenants 
with over 50 a. One tenant had been condemned to 


11 P.R.O., SC 6/Hen. VIII/3106. 

12 Ibid. 3163. 
14 S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 

15 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 142-3. 
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death for murder and another had forfeited her tene- 
ment for subletting. Fourteen neifs were claimed, 
mostly living off the manor, two in the Isle of Wight.’ 

In the winter of 1630 the commons were under 
water and the following spring there was poverty in the 
area and malting was restricted. In the winter of 1637—- 
8 people travelled to church by boat because of flood- 
ing. Large areas of meadow, notably south of the 
village, were classed as moor in 1638, perhaps a 
reflection of a deterioration in drainage.* In the 
1780s the moors were said to be under water for 
several months a year.° 

Tithes continued to be paid in all three parishes to 
a single rectorial lessee and were brought to the 
rectory barns in Westonzoyland, separate buildings 
for barley, the chief crop, wheat, and beans. Between 
1630 and 1632 at least two types of peas, flax, hemp, 
carrots, cabbages, and onions were grown on the 
rectory estate. The rectory meadow had been let 
and the only pasture for oxen was a croft used to 
grow barley, although there were also sheep on the 
estate. A turkey was stolen but a dovecot was 
maintained.* By 1689 the rectory estate was selling 
nearly 2,500 bu. of barley a year besides quantities of 
wheat, beans, and peas. Garden beans, vetches, bacon, 
butter, cheese, and malt were also produced or 
received as tithe.” In 1691-2 tithes were taken 
mainly in cash except for hay, clover, fruit, and 
hops. Hay was claimed from 41% a. of arable 
converted to meadow or pasture, except where 
meadow had been grazed when that hay was con- 
sidered worthless.° A dispute over tithing clover 
revealed that tenants growing clover in the 1690s 
cut part for seed and grazed the rest. Two tenants 
appear to have shared a crop on 18% a. in 1693 
which was all cut. Clover grazing was valued at 
between 2s. and 4s. a year.’ The farmer of the rectory 
also cultivated his own land and hired out a boar, a 
bull, and a stallion. He winnowed 2,272 bu. of barley, 
600 bu. of wheat, 198 bu. of beans, and 158 bu. of 
peas. Most of that grain was sold for c. £412, mainly 
at Bridgwater, but some was retained for the house- 
hold and 185 bu. of barley was used in equal 
quantities to make malt, to sow, and to feed poultry. 
Pigs and lambs were sold at Tiverton, Wells, and 
Langport fairs, sales of cattle and pigs totalled over 
£110, and some butter, cheese, and bacon were 
produced for market. In 1677 lard, hops, and eggs 
were also sold and ten Welsh cows and 45 wethers 


1 S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 
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were bought, and although some cattle were sold 
during the year the estate had, besides plough oxen 
and sheep, ten oxen, three cows, three colts, and two 
yearlings. In 1763 the rectory estate sold 80 lb. of 
clover seed, poultry, butter and cheese, malt, vetches, 
straw, dung, four loads of stone from a house at 
Moorland, and 867 bu. of wheat. Peas and beans were 
fed to the pigs and a cider mill was hired out.* 

A tithe account of 1701 shows that holdings in all 
three parishes were still extremely small: only three 
were recorded over 20 a.,’ but during the 18th century 
there is some evidence that holdings in Westonzoyland 
were accumulated by tenants, although some may have 
been for subletting.’ In 1779 there were complaints 
that two lessees had allowed good farmhouses to fall 
into ruin and had sublet to men too poor to repair 
them.'' Husbandry was said to be badly attended to in 
the 1780s despite the fact that one third of the parish 
was good arable and produced wheat, barley, beans, 
and peas but no turnips. Pasture was probably scarce 
and the best was worth £2 10s. an acre.” In 1795, after 
many failed attempts, it was agreed that Sedgemoor 
was to be inclosed and Westonzoyland received 128 
allotments.'* In 1801 Langmoor and part of Sedge- 
moor north of the village and Place Common, a large 
strip of land to the south-east, were inclosed and 144 a. 
was finally allotted. The large pool at the end of Place 
Drove remained until the 1840s or later.'* However, 
inclosure and the building of new rhynes did not stop 
flooding, and in 1811 a large freeholder was advised to 
sell his land before the autumn rains caused the usual 
floods on the meadows.'® Not until the building of 
pumping engines from 1830 could the newly inclosed 
lands be drained.'® 

The Andersea cornfield, which lay open in 1709, was 
in closes by 1840 and probably by 1791." In 1834 the 
500 a. of remaining open arable was inclosed, mainly in 
Weston field but also at Hamland. The arable allot- 
ments were exchanged between owners from the 1840s 
to create large areas divided only by droves.’* In the 
early 20th century there were no hedges or fences 
between crops, and although boundstones had been 
removed, the old headlands and furrows were used as 
bounds.'” 

By 1840 there were 474 a. of arable, 2,038 a. of grass, 
and 143 a. of orchard in Westonzoyland. Holdings 
remained very small and the larger farms had more 
than one house and yard, probably because of recent 
amalgamation. There were 21 holdings between 20 a. 
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and 50 a., 10 between 50 a. and 100 a., and four over 
100 a.; the largest, Manor farm (169 a.), had two large 
farmyards.' There had been a slight increase in farm 
sizes by 1851 when seven had over 100 a. and another 
had 220 a., but of 33 recorded farms, nine had 20 a. or 
less. A total of 74 labourers was employed. There was a 
dairy at Andersea and an egg dealer.” By 1861 there 
were cowkeepers and market gardeners and farms had 
increased substantially with five farms over 200 a. 
including Court House with 760 a. The number of 
recorded labourers was only 36 but some farmers gave 
no statistical information.’ In 1867 potatoes were an 
important crop, and women picked and sorted them as 
well as making hay, milking, and working in dairies. 
There were few gardens and no allotments, although 
some farmers let potato ground at £10 an acre. There 
were many smallholdings. Cottages were good and not 
overcrowded. Several were vacant.* Eleven houses were 
empty in 1871.° There were three potato dealers in 
1375. 

In 1877 there was a severe flood which killed four 
men and a mare and destroyed or severely damaged 22 
houses, many hayricks, crops, and grassland. At Bussex 
the land affected was described as good land which had 
not flooded for a century and was used for dairying, 
cattle rearing, hay meadow, and potato growing. The 
water had risen high enough to damage wheat in what 
was still called Weston field. A relief committee was set 
up and claims totalling over £370 were submitted, 
although damage at Moorland and Sedgemoor was 
excluded on the grounds that those lands normally 
flooded.’ In 1881 there were still 8 out of 29 farms with 
20 a. or less and 7 with over 100 a.*° Three market 
gardeners and three potato dealers were recorded in 
1883.” 

Changes to the parish boundary in the late 19th 
century resulted in an increase in arable to 609 a. in 
1905 when there was 2,424 a. of grass.'° There were 
also many orchards, especially on former strips of 
meadow near the Parrett.'! In 1914 a farm in Moor- 
land specialized in fruit growing and cider making,’ 
and in 1939 there was a willow grower near Lake Wall. 
A withy boiler was still in use there in 1983. There were 
also threshing machine proprietors at Moorland, agri- 
cultural machine owners, and an agricultural imple- 
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ment agent. The arable continued to produce barley, 
said to be among the best in the county, as well as 
wheat, peas, potatoes, and mangolds. Farms remained 
small, only seven over 150 a.'* There were three dairies 
in 1947, and in 1980 there was an egg packer.'* By 
2000 several farmsteads had been abandoned or con- 
verted to residential use. 


FISHERIES 


There was a fishery at Sowy in 1189. A thousand eels 
were due from another fishery.’ Three fisheries were 
farmed out c. 1260'° and in 1308 Statheweir in the 
Parrett and weirs at Greylake and Brixlake were let, the 
last divided between two tenants.” In 1516 a Moorland 
tenant held a fishery.’* 


MILLS 


A mill was recorded on Sowy manor in 1189"” anda mill 
at Westwere was said to be down in the mid 13th 
century.”’ In 1268 there were unspecified mills through- 
out Sowy parish from which the vicar was to receive 
tithe.”! In 1330 a new windmill was recorded.” Its site in 
Weston field continued to be occupied by a windmill 
until 1851 or later.* The manor owned a horsemill in 
1300 and paid a miller; in 1330 the mill was operated by 
a horse and five mares.”* It appears to have stood to the 
west of the windmill and probably ceased to operate in 
the early 16th century.” It was mentioned again in 1600 
but may not then have been in use.”* Abbot Selwood 
(abbot 1456-92) built a horsemill called Trademyll 
which was tenanted in 1516.” 


MARKET AND FAIR 


In 1332 Glastonbury abbey was granted the right to 
hold a weekly Tuesday market and a three-day annual 
fair on 28-30 August at Westonzoyland, although a 
fair may have been held at an earlier date.** Pleas of the 
fair were kept in 1340 and 1345 and people were 
presented for not bringing their cattle.” In 1358 
many manorial tenants were fined for withdrawing 
from the market and for going to Taunton and else- 
where.” The market was not recorded again but the 
fair survived as a one-day event, moving with the 
change in the calendar in 1752 to 9 September.”’ It 
was mainly a horse and cattle fair and in 1818 it was 
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expected to be transferred to Bridgwater,' but it seems 
to have continued at Westonzoyland until the 2oth 
century as a pleasure fair. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


A furnace or forge was recorded in 1308 and in 1516 
when two cottages on the rectory estate had been 
converted into a smithy.’ A farrier was set up in 
1632 in a shop next to the church house. In 1631 
wool was spun for blankets and flax was grown and 
spun on the rectory estate.* In 1671 a woman was 
accused of stealing candles from a shop in Westonzoy- 
land.’ A maltster was recorded in 1778.° 

There were no quarries in the 1780s’ but a brickyard 
by the river at Hamland was opened by Samuel Stuckey 
c. 1787, presumably using clay on site.* The number of 
brickmakers and brickyard workers fluctuated between 
two and nine between 1841 and 1891, although some 
may have worked in the neighbouring North Petherton 
yard.” The brickyard appears to have gone out of use 
during the late 19th century, and by the mid 20th 
century the site was a farmyard.'° 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Westonzoyland lay in Whitley hundred with the excep- 
tion of all or part of Andersea which until 1628 or later 
was in Abdick and Bulstone hundred."” 

Weston was the meeting place of Sowy halimote 
court, which in addition to business common to the 
whole manor heard presentments brought from the 
halimotes of each of the three tithings of Weston, 
Middlezoy, and Othery. Composite court rolls survive 
for 1262, 1265, 1299-1300, 1304, 1307-8, 1313, 
1315, 1340, 1344-52, 1357-8, 1365-75, 1379-80, 
1387-8, 1403-4, 1407-8, and 1535-7, and estreats 
for 1544—-5.°° Thereafter no records survive for Wes- 
tonzoyland manor, but courts continued until the 
1780s~' or later. In 1739 the lords reserved the right 
to use a tenant’s house, stable, table, and chairs to 
keep courts.” 

The Sowy halimote normally met twice a year but in 
the early 14th century as many as six times.” In the 
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There was a boatman at Moorland in 1841,'! and a 
basketmaker, a millwright, and a watchmaker at 
Westonzoyland in 1851.'* By 1859 there were three 
grocers and shopkeepers, four butchers, two basket- 
makers, four tailors, a saddler, a watchmaker, ten 
carpenters and wheelwrights, and a surgeon.'? In 
1866 there were two watchmakers, a cooper, an iron- 
monger, and four other shops.'* There was a general 
practitioner in the parish in 1891’? and in 1906. 
Several farmers had a second occupation including 
butcher, thatcher, farrier, and tailor.'° In 1939 a 
watchmaker was still in business with three grocers 
and shopkeepers; visitors were catered for at two tea 
gardens.'’ In 1947 the parish had three dairies, a post 
office, four shops, two undertakers, a garage, and eight 
cafes and tearooms and several other services includ- 
ing a doctor’s surgery. Despite a loss of services and 
one shop by 1980, the post office and five other shops 
remained open and there were several small businesses 
including a furniture dealer, a haulier, and an agri- 
cultural engineer.'* In 2000 there were four shops and 
a hairdresser in business. 


Middle Ages business was primarily agriculture, in- 
cluding drainage, and tenancy.** The tenants were 
required to elect herdsmen by the 1340s, presumably 
for areas of common pasture. Othery vill was presented 
in 1349 for failing to elect a cowherd and a swineherd, 
and in 1366 the swineherd was presented for not caring 
for the pigs properly.” By 1366 there were four horse- 
keepers, one for each of the three vills and one for 
Moorland.*° Offences were normally dealt with at the 
hundred court. In 1544, after ownership of the hun- 
dred was no longer in the same hands as Westonzoy- 
land manor, the local court confiscated a felon’s 
goods.”’ In 1703 the manor was said to have view of 
frankpledge, court baron, and chattels of felons, fugi- 
tives, and outlaws.”* 

There was a manorial pound on the moor at Penzoy 
in the 13th century, evidently shared between Sowy 
and Chedzoy.”’ There was a pound in Westonzoyland 
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by 1840, east of the manor house. It became part of the 
school site in 1864.! 

Court records for the vicarage manor survive for the 
period 1740-1844. Until 1801 courts were held every 
three years for admissions, surrenders, and repairs, but 
thereafter only when required to deal with tenancy 
changes.” 

Parish administration comprised two churchwar- 
dens and four sidesmen,* two overseers of the poor, 
increased to four in the 18th century,* with a salaried 
assistant by 1821,’ and three highway surveyors, one 
combining the office with that of assistant overseer by 
1837.° A vestry in the early 19th century was concerned 
with drainage, crime prevention, and poor relief in 
addition to inspecting accounts and appointing parish 
officers. A select vestry was established in 1820 to make 
decisions on poor relief. In 1826 it allowed 90 bags of 
coal to be given to the poor in severe frost.’ Church- 
wardens and overseers were at different times respons- 
ible for drainage;* wardens had a gun to control 
vermin.” In 1622 the hundred court ordered the 
parish to provide a cucking stool.’ 

The former church house was repaired by the 
churchwardens in 1669 and was used by the poor." 
In 1768 it was known as the almshouse and by 1792 as 
the poorhouse. Before 1843 it had been converted to 
three dwellings,'* and in 1844 they were ordered to be 
sold. It had been demolished by 1886.'° 

Westonzoyland formed part of the Bridgwater poor- 
law union from 1836 and from 1894 was part of 
Bridgwater rural district which itself became part of 
Sedgemoor district in 1974.'* 

By 1861 there was a resident police sergeant, and 
thereafter a constable until 1931 or later.'° 


DRAINAGE 


The vill of Westonzoyland shared with Middlezoy and 
Othery responsibility for the maintenance of Greylake 
Fosse, Lake and Burrow walls, and clyces at Burrow 
and Bultes, probably the later New House clyce. The 
vill shared with Chedzoy repair of clyces at Gore- 
hedde and Kenehouse, possibly Swiftstream. Three 
other clyces between Lake Wall and Burrow were 
the responsibility of individual tenants.’° The parish 
took over responsibility from the vill after 1539, and 
by 1600 the Westonzoyland churchwardens rented 1 a. 
at Grove in Othery manor to support the mainte- 
nance of Burrow Wall. The parish also seems to have 
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FIG. 65. Pumping station at Westonzoyland 
built in 1861-2 


accepted responsibility for clyces formerly maintained 
by tenants.'” 

In the 17th century the churchwardens were respons- 
ible by means of a special rate for opening and 
maintaining the clyces, scouring the rhynes and ditches, 
and mending the river bank with stone.'* By order of 
the Commissioners of Sewers a new watercourse was 
built c. 1628 in the west of the parish, crossed by two 
stone bridges.'” Although the usual problem was flood- 
ing, in 1676 the clyces were opened to admit water 
during a drought and the wardens paid men to get 
water to cattle in Sedgemoor and Penzoy.”° By the mid 
18th century, and probably earlier, responsibility for 
drainage had passed to the overseers of the poor.”’ 
From 1799 separate drainage accounts were kept, not 
only for maintenance but for watching at night to 
prevent flooding or malicious damage. In the 1840s 
individuals were paid a fixed annual sum to maintain 
clyces out of a special rate.** In 1830 an Act was passed 
for the drainage of lands between Lake and Burrow 
walls and between Burrow and Challis walls in Othery. 
The Othery, Middlezoy, and Westonzoyland Drainage 
Commission, later Board, set up under the Act, built a 
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21 Ibid. 4/1/3, 13/2/1. 22 Ibid. 23/1. 
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beam engine at Modishay clyce, south of the end of 
Lake Wall, to pump water into the river Parrett.’ It had 
a resident engineer,” but only limited successes in 
dealing with flooding. In 1843 people had to be 
prevented from removing earth at Lake Wall.* Follow- 
ing an inspection of the bank and engine in 1860 repair 
was considered but in 1861 the board installed a 
drainage machine consisting of a vertical engine and 
centrifugal pump. In 1863 the drain was ordered to be 
widened. A horizontal coal-fired boiler was installed 
shortly before 1914. The 1861 engine was used until 
1950 when it was replaced by a diesel-driven pump in 
an unmanned building on a new channel to the south. 
The old pumping station is preserved as a museum.* 


CHURCH 


ORIGINS, PATRONAGE AND ENDOWMENT 


There was a church by 1189, one of the seven then 
placed in the immediate jurisdiction of Glastonbury 
abbey.” It was the mother church of Sowy ‘island’ with 
chapels at Middlezoy and Othery. A vicar had been 
appointed by 1231'° and a permanent vicarage was 
ordained in 1268, the vicar thereafter being required to 
find three chaplains and three clerks to serve the 
mother church and its chapels.'' In 1515 the then 
vicar successfully petitioned that Westonzoyland, Mid- 
dlezoy, and Othery each became separate parishes.’ 
Westonzoyland was thereafter a sole living until 1984 
when it was united with Chedzoy."* 

The church was in the patronage of Glastonbury 
until the Dissolution and passed thereafter to success- 
ive lessees of the rectory’* until 1744 when the bishop 
of Bath and Wells excluded the advowson from 
leases.'° Bishops of the diocese have thereafter been 
patrons of both the vicarage of Westonzoyland and of 
the united benefice.'® 

Sowy vicarage was taxed at £8 13s. 4d. in 1291.'” 
Westonzoyland vicarage was assessed at £16 8s. 8d. in 
1515°° and at £14 6s. 8d..in 1535. Im 1655 the 
minister was allowed £40 a year, increased to £50 in 
1657, the amount at which the living was valued 


1 11 Geo. IV. c. lii; inf. from Westonzoyland Engine Trust; 
S.R.O., D/RA 4/1/1; ibid. tithe award. 

2 P.R.O., HO 107/964. 3 S.R.O., D/RA 4/1/2. 

4 Ibid. 4/1/2, 5; inf. from Westonzoyland Engine Trust; 
P.R.O., RG 9/1623; RG 10/2384; RG 11/2373; RG 12/1882. 

5 S.R.O., D/RA 18/11. 6 Ibid. 4/2/89. 

7 Ibid. 4/2/10. 

8 Williams, Draining Som. Levels, 230, 243. 

9 Eng. Episcopal Acta, pp. 86-7. 10) S.R:S. lix, p. 31. 

11 Ibid. p. 25. 12 Ibid. liv, pp. 176-7. 

13 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148; Dioc. Dir. 

14 Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 210-11; S.R.O., D/D/Bp 29. 

15) De.) WD/CCria4as 5. 

16 Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 211; Dioc. Dir. 

17 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 198; 
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In the 1860s there were disputes with Chedzoy over 
drainage to the north-west where a new bank damaged 
land and prevented flood water from Westonzoyland 
entering the King’s Sedgemoor Drain.’ In 1866 the 
Chedzoy Drainage Board agreed to buy land in Wes- 
tonzoyland near the clyce at Andersea, about half a 
mile downriver from the Westonzoyland engine, and 
installed a draining machine.° A horizontal Lancashire 
boiler was installed in 1896.’ Neither pump prevented 
severe flooding in 1877 and in the early 20th century. 
After a period of lack of maintenance the steam 
pumping stations, including Chedzoy, were abandoned 
in the late 1940s, and others like Westonzoyland, were 
replaced by diesel-driven pumps.* 


c. 1670.”' In 1760 the living was augmented by a gift of 
£200 from the patron, Bishop Edward Willes,”* and the 
average net income in the early 1830s was £284.”° In 
1931 the net value was £520.” 

In 1268 the vicar was assigned tithes of young stock, 
of wool, flax, hemp, cheese, milk, honey, and of all 
mills save those in the rector’s court, small tithes of 
most gardens and curtilages, all other small tithes and 
offerings, and the tithes of over 200 a. of land.” 
Vicarial tithes of Westonzoyland alone were worth 
over £10 in 1515°° and tithes and offerings £13 9s. 
6d. in 1535.’ In 1840 the vicarial tithes were com- 
muted for a rent charge of £215.7° 

The size of the glebe before the ordination of the 
vicarage is unknown but an acre in the moor was 
acquired by exchange with Abbot Robert (1171-8) for 
church land. In 1189 Geoffrey the clerk, probably the 
rector, also held 13 a. from the manor.’ In 1268 the 
vicar was assigned most of the rector’s demesne and 
most of his tenants.’ Some vicarial glebe was 
exchanged for other land with the manor in 1398.*! 
By 1515 the vicar received £6 8s. 8d. from 57 a. of glebe 
spread across the whole benefice.** By 1535 the glebe 
assigned to the vicar of Westonzoyland was worth only 
£1 10s. 6d.” In 1620 the glebe amounted to c. 64 a. of 
which c. 24 a. was described as the vicarage manor.” By 


18) SERUSs liv, pa L772 19 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148. 

20 T. G. Crippen, Nonconf. in Som. 12; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1656- 
7, 286. 
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22 Hodgson, Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
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24 Crockford. 25 S.R.S. lix, pp. 24-5. 

26 Ibid. liv, p. 177. 27 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148. 

28 S.R.O., tithe award. 

29 Surveys of Glastonbury, ed. Stacy, 135-6. 

B0O.R.o. 1X Pues. 

31 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 10770. 
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33 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 148. 

34 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 197. 
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1840 there was only 33 a. in the parish but a further 
11 a. had been purchased with money from Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, presumably the £200 given in 1760.’ In 
1844 the vicarial manor (c. 43 a.) was added to the 
glebe.* Most of the glebe was sold before 1928.” 

In 1268 the vicar of Sowy was assigned a house in 
Othery, which had formerly been the rector’s barn and 
houses for chaplains at Weston and Middlezoy.’ 
A clergy house and the vicar’s garden were recorded 
at Weston in 1308° and the vicar’s chamber called 
le Cheor, with a barn and dovecot, were mentioned in 
1387.° A house with two gardens was recorded in 
1620.’ The same or another house, east of the church- 
yard, was described as large and ruinous in 1839. It was 
replaced in that year by a new house on a site to the 
north-east beside a barn. Designed by Richard Carver, 
it is a square three-bayed, red brick villa-type house 
under stucco above a stone plinth with a hipped roof.* 
It was sold in 1982 and houses were built in the 
grounds. They included a new vicarage house built in 
1981. The old house was renamed Sedgemoor House.’ 


CHURCH LIFE 


William of Bitton (II), bishop of Bath and Wells 1267— 
74, was archdeacon of Wells and rector of Sowy in 
1263—4.'° Adam Wrech was the first recorded vicar of 
Sowy.'' It is not clear whether William Harding was a 
vicar or a chaplain but in 1329 he was not in orders. 
Henry Roger, a poor clerk of Lincoln diocese, was 
presented to Sowy vicarage c. 1333 when only an 
acolyte but he was a priest when he exchanged his 
living in 1334.’? In 1397 John Preston was allowed to 
be non-resident for ten years and to let his living,’* but 
he was replaced in 1404 by Henry Abingdon, vicar 
1404-36, prebendary of Wells, warden of Merton 
college, Oxford, and delegate at the Councils of Con- 
stance and Basle.'* Many 15th- and early 16th-century 
vicars were graduates’” including Hugh Yng, instituted 
in 1508, a pluralist and later bishop of Meath and 
archbishop of Dublin.’® The last vicar of Sowy, Roger 
Church, another pluralist and ecclesiastical adminis- 
trator, resigned in 1515 when the parish was divided.'” 

William Croom, vicar 1527-58, was summoned 


1 Ibid. tithe award. 2 Ibid. D/P/w.zoy 3/1/2. 
3 Ibid.; ibid. 5/2/1. A Soi Sy, libs, (Oe AG. 
5 Longleat Ho., Longleat MSS. 10770, 11253. 
6 Ibid. 11212. 7 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 197. 
8 Ibid. D/D/Bbm 73; D/P/w.zoy 3/4/1. 
9 Inf. from Dioc. Office; Dioc. Dir. 
10 S.R.S. lix, pp. 26-8, 31. 11 Ibid. p. 24. 
12 Ibid. ix, pp. 38, 65, 155, 173-43 Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 562. 
13 Cal. Papal Reg. v. 24. 
14 Emden, Biog. Reg. Univ. Oxf; S.R.S. xiii, p. 46; xxix, pp. 2, 
ON XG DP: 3753 XXXL, Ps 198: 
15 S.R.S. xlix, p. 573 lii, pp. 53, 136; liv, pp. 50, 91, 128. 
16 Ibid. liv, pp. 128, 138, 159n.; Emden, Biog. Reg. Univ. Oxf. 
17 Emden, Biog. Reg. Univ. Oxf.; S.R.S. liv, p. 177. 
18 S.R.S. lv, p. 51; Acts of P.C. 1547-50, 451, 458; Cal. S.P. 
Dom. 1547-65, 483. 
19 Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 97. 
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before the Privy Council in 1547 on suspicion of 
treason.'® William Seller, vicar c. 1558-63, was said 
in 1563 to be of mediocre learning and not licensed to 
preach.” Francis Godwin, vicar 1587-9, was son of 
Thomas, bishop of Bath and Wells, a writer of biog- 
raphy and fiction, and later bishop of Llandaff and of 
Hereford.”° Robert Wolfall, vicar 1589-1610, was first 
non-resident and later accused with his sons of licen- 
tious and drunken behaviour.*! Anthony Erbury, 
1617-29, was said in 1629 not to have read a service 
for a year,” and Anthony Erbury the younger, vicar 
1629-38, was frequently absent, involved in litigation 
in the Court of High Commission.” Thomas Holt, 
instituted in 1639, a pluralist and later chancellor of 
Wells, was deprived in 1646. He was restored in 1660 
but the parish was served by curates until 1664 or 
later.”* 

In 1737 the vicar and wardens petitioned that the 
parish had at great expense learnt music and singing 
but that the singers were dispersed and could not sing 
in harmony and needed a gallery. One was built in that 
year.” There was a barrel organ in 1843.*° Thomas 
Alford, a local man instituted in 1768, was also vicar of 
Ashill. He had 40 communicants c. 1780.*” Caleb 
Rocket, pluralist, prebendary, and master of Bridgwater 
grammar school, employed his son as curate for £120 a 
year in 1827.*° His successors were resident, holding 
two Sunday services and celebrating communion eight 
times a year in 1843 and twice a month by 1873.” In 
the early 20th century there were two or three Sunday 
services and the number of Easter communicants rose 
from 14 in 1929 to 113 in 1953.” 

The service of St. Mary in the church was endowed 
with 42 a. in Middlezoy let for 8s. 6d. and in 1548 had 
two chalices and ornaments worth £2 2s. The land was 
bought by Sir Thomas Dyer in 1554.°' In 1558 it was 
said that in return for funding a priest and ornaments 
for the brotherhood of St. Mary and for maintaining 
the church the abbot of Glastonbury had leased a plot 
of land to the parish for a church house.” A plot 16 ft. 
by 35 ft. was in the occupation of the churchwardens 
by 1516° and may have been enlarged later to build 
the church house which was let to the parishioners in 


20 D.N.B. 

21 Som. Incumbents, ed. Weaver, 211; S.R.S. lxxxiv. 8; S.R.O., 
Q/SR 2/5—-6; 3/101. 
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23 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1634-5, 493, 532, 542; 1635, 100, 109; 
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27 S.R.O., D/D/Vc 88; DD/X/ALM 1; ibid. A/AQP 35. 

28 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815, 1827. 

29 Ibid. D/D/Va 1840, 1843, 1873. 

30 Ibid. D/P/w.zoy 2/5/1-2. 

31 S.R.S. ii. 66; Ixxvii, p. 85; P.R.O., E 318/41/2199. 

32 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1601-3, addenda 1547-65, 483. 
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FIG. 66. Former church 
house of Westonzoyland 
built by 1529. Later used 
as school and poorhouse 
until demolished mid 19th 
century 


FIG. 67. St. Mary the 
Virgin, Westonzoyland, 
from the south-east 


1529 for 99 years. In 1600 it was described as built of 
lias with freestone windows barred with iron and a 
Cornish tile roof. The upper room had carved timbers 
and measured 60 ft. by 40 ft.' It may have been used for 
the parish ale held on the Sunday after Ascension day 
in 1606 when one of the vicar’s sons was elected Robin 
Hood and sat drinking in the stocks.” In 1634 the 
building was said to have been used previously as a 
school.’ It was probably the later poorhouse and stood 
south-west of the road junction near the church.’ It 
was demolished in the mid 19th century.’ At that time 
it had a blocked archway at the west end, a pair of 
arched doorways, and a number of two- and three-light 
windows on both floors with two small single lights, 


1 S.R.O., A/AHW 37. 

2 Ibid. Q/SR 2/5-6. 3 Ibid. D/D/Ca 297. 

4 Ibid. D/P/w.zoy 13/2/1—2; ibid. tithe award; above, local 
govt. 

5 S.R.O., tithe award; O.S. Map 6", Som. LXII. NW. (1886 
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possibly quatrefoil headed, on the upper floor. The 
doors and windows had been altered and chimneys 
added to create three dwellings.° 


CHURCH FABRIC 


The church of St. Mary is notable for the exceptional 
height of its Perpendicular west tower of Quantock 
type which, together with the whole south front of the 
church, is richly decorated in Ham stone, and for its 
nave roof, the most elaborate of its tie-beam type in the 
county. The tower, nave, and transepts belong to the 
late 15th-century rebuilding of a church from which 
the chancel, the 14th-century font, and a late 13th- or 
early 14th-century effigy of a priest survive.’ The two- 


edn.). 

6 B.L. Add. MS. 36384, f. 224 (1832); illustration above (top); 
S.R.O., tithe award. 

7 S.R.S. Ixxxii. 371-2; Taunton, Som. Studies Libr., Braiken- 
ridge colln., wash drawing by W. W. Wheatley 1845. 
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FIG. 68. St. Mary’s 
church, Westonzoyland, 
interior looking east 


bayed chancel, which has windows with Decorated 
tracery and shafted rere-arches, may have been built 
c. 1302-3, when it was being tiled.' Its east window was 
replaced in the late 15th century. Its north vestry may 
be medieval in origin but was partly rebuilt in 1778 and 
altered in 1847.* The nave has wide north and south 
aisles, which partially embrace the tower and have six- 
bay arcades of standard local type, a clerestorey, and 
north and south porches. North and south transepts 
were added to its east end. The south transept, which 
has a fine, beamed roof, bears the initials of abbot 
Richard Bere (1493-1524) on a buttress. RB also 
appears on the nave roof, in glass, and on bench ends. 

Significant repairs were made in the 17th century 
and in the early 19th century.’ The gallery built at the 


1 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11246. 

2 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 4/1/3, 8/2/2: when the lancet window was 
inserted. 

3 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 4/1/1, 4/1/3, 8/2/2; ibid. A/AQP 35; A/ 
INZNNG 2/15). ReSs [XXXII 372. 

4 Above, this section. 

5 S.R.S. xxxii. 372; Taunton, Som. Studies Libr., Braikenridge 
colln., wash drawing by W. W. Wheatley 1845; S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 
8/2/2. 6 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 4/1/4, 6/2/1. 
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west end in 1737* was demolished c. 1845 and was 
replaced by a singers’ pew.’ In the 1860s major work 
was done under C. E. Giles.° The tower was partially 
restored in 1907-8 but the rest of the church continued 
to suffer from settlement.’ A national appeal® led to the 
restoration and refurnishing of the whole church from 
1933 under W. D. Caroe, and by 1937 over £8,000 had 
been spent. Caroe installed a screen in which he 
incorporated medieval bench ends, a rood, organ 
case, and seating.” The rood-stair tower was rebuilt, 
chapels created in the transepts, and heraldic glass and 
an angel corbel introduced from the Court House 
site.'° Caroe’s pulpit stands on the base of one of 
1847. In the 18th century a wooden pulpit had a 
sounding board topped by a flaming urn.’ A Jacobean 
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8 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 8/2/2; J. Freeman, W. D. Caroe RstO FSA: 
his architectural achievement (1990), 229. 

9 A. Caroe, Old Churches and Modern Craftsmanship (1947), 
86-7. 

10 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 2/8/1, 6/1/2, 8/2/2, 9/3/1, 23/13; DD/ 
WBE 20/528; S.D.N.Q. xxviii. 243-4; above, manor. 

11 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 8/8/2; ibid. A/AQP 35; Taunton, Som. 
Studies Libr., Braikenridge colln., wash drawing by W. W. 
Wheatley 1845. 
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communion table’ has been placed in front of the rood 
screen. 

There are six bells, the oldest a medieval one from 
the Bristol foundry by Thomas Jeffries; two others are 
of the 18th century by Thomas Wroth and Thomas 
Bayley. The sixth was added in 1934.’ The plate 
includes a silver chalice of 1573 by ‘I. H.’ whose 
cover was repaired in 1682 but was replaced by a 
paten of 1710 given in 1721. A silver flagon of 1612 


NONCONFORMITY 


A Quaker was living in the parish in the 1670s,* and a 
house for an unspecified group was licensed in 1699. A 
house and a backhouse were both licensed for Quaker 
meetings in 1737.” 

Methodist meetings were being held by 1752 and 
John Wesley preached in the parish in 1768.'° In 1790 
there were ten members.'’ A house licensed in 1803 
was for occasional use;'* it was still in use in 1816 but 
there were no members.’* A revival had occurred by 
1837 when there were 70 members, rising to 104 in 
1840 when the chapel, formerly in the Taunton circuit, 
became part of the Bridgwater circuit.'* In 1867 there 
were three Methodist places of worship: one in use by 
Wesleyans in 1852 and described as a building on 
private premises; a second described as a Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel, possibly in Fore Street and in use by 
1861; and a third belonging to the Methodist Free 
Church, opened in Front Street by 1859.'° Methodist 
divisions resulted in falling membership of the original 
congregation,’® but the closure of one Wesleyan society 
in 1876'’ and of the Methodist Free Church c. 1880 
was followed by the remaining Wesleyans taking over 


EDUCATION 


A man kept a school in Westonzoyland in 1619* and 
children had been taught in the church house before 
1634 when they had been transferred to the church.” 
Licenses were granted in 1670 to a man to keep a 
grammar school and in 1682 to a woman to keep an 


1 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 6/2/1; S.D.N.Q. xxviii. 243-4. 
2 S.R.O., DD/SAS CH 16/1; D/P/w.zoy 2/8/1; DD/WBE 20/528. 
3 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlviii. 89-90; S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 4/1/1. 
4 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 2/1/1-12. 
5 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 11244. 
6 B.L. Eg. MS. 3134, f.117. 
Su S Rss LeKVe2 703303. 
10 Ibid.; Wesley, Jnl. iii. 331. 
12 Ibid. D/D/Rm 3. 
14 Ibid. 4/3/19; D/N/bmce 4/3/1. 
15 List of Places of Meeting for Public Rel. Worship certified to 
Reg.-Gen. (1867); S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 3/2/2; DD/BR/ru 1; O.N.S. 
(Birkdale), Worship reg. nos. 16, 13794, 34767. 
16 S.R.O., D/N/bmce 4/3/1. 
17 O.N.S. (Birkdale), Worship reg. no. 16. 
18 Ibid. nos. 8765, 34767; S.R.O., D/N/bmc 4/3/50; Meth. Ch., 
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was acquired by 1669.° The registers date from 1558 
and are complete except for the period 1644-8.* 

There was a chapel at the manor house by 1274° and 
by 1516 it had glass windows and was decently 
ornamented.°® It may have been the chapel of St. 
Saviour recorded as a house in 1600 when it was said 
to have been granted by Christopher Symcocks to the 
parishioners for a life at 4d. rent.’ It has not been traced 
further. 


the former Free Methodist building.'* The former 
Wesleyan chapel in Fore Street closed and was demol- 
ished by 1886.'” The society had 48 members in 18917” 
but in December 1960 there were average attendances 
of 18 at the morning services and 22 in the evening.” 
By 1979 there was a morning service once a month and 
an evening service every Sunday.** In 2000 there was 
one Sunday service. 

There were a few Anabaptists c. 1780 served by a 
teacher from Bridgwater.*’ Baptists met at first in a 
cottage and from 1836 in Ebenezer chapel at Burrow- 
bridge. It was served between 1833 and 1881 first by a 
minister resident at Othery* and then by one at 
Middlezoy.”” The chapel, on land given by Mrs. 
Welman of Poundisford, Pitminster,” is of brick 
under a hipped slate roof. A Sunday schoolroom was 
added in 1907 over an open stable.*’A marriage register 
survives for 1931—52.”° 

A house in Westonzoyland was licensed for use by 
Independents in 1799; another building used by 
Protestants was licensed in 1824.°° A Congregationalist 
evangelist began work in 1896.”! 


English school.** A charity school for twelve children 
was said to have been founded in 1774 by the vicar 
Thomas Alford and endowed by Edward Wynne with 
£5 a year.” It appears to have ceased by 1819, but 25— 
30 children then attended day schools and two Sunday 


stat. returns 1973. 
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FIG. 69. Ebenezer chapel, 
near Burrowbridge but in 
Westonzoyland parish, 
built in 1836 and extended 
in 1907 


schools, one probably nonconformist, taught 50 chil- 
dren.’ One Sunday school, said to have been founded 
in 1819, and c. 1825 supplied with books by voluntary 
subscription, survived with 50 pupils in 1833. By 1833 
there were six day schools, all started after 1818, 
teaching 102 children at their parents’ expense.’ By 
1839, however, there were only three dame schools and 
85 children attended a Church of England Sunday 
school although there was no schoolroom. The same 
number of children attended in 1847.* A Methodist 
Sunday school was built on a small site in the north- 
west of the village in 1840.° 

A National school was opened in 1842 opposite the 
church,° and the adjoining pound was acquired to 
enlarge the site in 1864.’ By 1867 100 children 
attended in winter and up to 40 at night school, 
attendance in summer was poor, and it was said that 
uneducated parents were indifferent to their children’s 
education.* William Chapman by his will dated 1868 
gave a third of the income from £360 for education.’ In 
1870 the school was extended to provide two class- 
rooms and an infant gallery and accommodated a total 
of 148 children.’° 

A School Board was appointed in 1878 and the 


1 Educ. of Poor Digest, p. 802. 

2 Ann. Rep. B. & W. Dioc. Assoc. S.P.C.K. (1825-6). 

3 Educ. Enq. Abstract, p. 828. 

4 S.R.O., A/AZW 1/1/1; Nat. Soc. Inquiry, 1846-7, Som. 18— 
19. 

5 S.R.O., D/N/bmc 4/3/50; ibid. tithe award; ibid. D/P/w.zoy 
3/2/2; inscr. on building. 

6 P.R.O., ED 49/6736; S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 18/1/1, 18/5/1. 

7 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 18/1/1. 

8 Rep. Com. Children and Women in Agric. p. 486. 

9 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 17/1/1; Supp. Digest Endowed Chars. 
(1891), 36-7; Char. Com. reg. 

10 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 18/3/3. 
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National school was transferred to it.'' In 1901 a new 
school for 100 children and 44 infants with a teacher’s 
house was built in Front Street.'* The old school, two- 
storeyed and four-bayed with a hipped roof and Gothic 
upper windows, was used as a Sunday schoolroom. It 
was later partly demolished and in 1934 extended as a 
church hall.’* In 1903 there were 135 children on the 
books taught in three classrooms.'* Average attendance 
fell from 105 in 1905 to 70 in 1915."° The school moved 
to new premises in the 1950s and new buildings were 
provided c. 1971. The old school was used by a 
playgroup in 2000.'° In 1955 there were 44 children 
under 11 on the register, rising to 73 in 1965 and 191 in 
1975. There were 184 children at the school in 1998.” 

In 1950 a secondary school was opened north-east of 
the church in buildings formerly belonging to Wes- 
tonzoyland airfield.'* There were 332 pupils in 1952 
and 600 in 1961, the year when the school officially 
closed. Most children transferred to Sydenham school, 
Bridgwater. The buildings remained in use for a further 
year for children living outside the Bridgwater catch- 
ment area who could not move to Crispin school, 
Street, until 1962."” 

A private day school was recorded in 1861.”° 


11 Lond. Gaz. 6 Sep. 1878, p. 5037; S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 18/1/2, 
18/7/1. 

12 S.R.O., C/T 11; ibid. tithe award. 

13 Ibid. D/P/w.zoy 8/2/3; inscr. on building. The original 
building of the 1840s forms the core of the present structure. 

14 Ibid. C/E 4/380/454. 

15 Ibid. C/E 4/6/64. 

16 Ibid. D/P/w.zoy 18/11/7; O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 33 (1960 
edn.). 

17 S.R.O., C/E 4/6/64. 

18 Ibid. C/E 4/332/2; O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 33 (1960 edn.). 

19 S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 4/6/64; 4/332/2. 

20 P.O. Dir. Som. (1861). 
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CHARITIES FORSCH ESP OOR 


By will dated 1711 Thomas Dibble gave a rent charge 
of 15s. to the poor, and in 1722 Henry Garrett gave a 
further £1. Both charities were active in 1915 but have 
not been found later." Mary Seymour of Bridgwater 
(d. 1823) gave £100 in trust for the poor of Weston- 
zoyland.* After 1835 the Revd. Caleb Rocket estab- 
lished a bread charity and in 1847 Elizabeth Axford 


WOOLAVINGTON 


TOPOGRAPHY 


Woolavington parish, its name derived from a Saxon 
personal name,’ lies on the northern slope of the 
Polden ridge near its western end. It is 6 km. north- 
west of Bridgwater. The ancient parish was almost 
rectangular in shape measuring 3 km. from north to 
south and 2.5 km from east to west. Its northern 
and eastern boundaries were marked by watercourses 
including the Withy rhyne to the north, its original 
course partly obliterated by the construction of the 
Huntspill River in 1940. Some of the southern 
boundary is a lane or footpath.° In 1842 the 
parish measured 1,735 a. which included the 
detached part of Sedgemoor at Penzoy awarded in 
1795. In 1885 Withy Leaze, a detached part of 
Shapwick parish on the north-west boundary, was 
added to Woolavington, but in the following year 
Penzoy was transferred to Westonzoyland, leaving a 
total of 1,708 a.* In 1981 minor adjustments to the 
boundary with Bawdrip resulted in a total area of 
Fiz haw (1.772) a.) 

The northern part of the parish lies in the alluvial 
Brue valley and averages 5 m. (16 ft.) above sea level. 
It is the site not only of part of the course of the 
Huntspill River but also of two holding ponds built 
like the river to provide water for the Royal Ordnance 
Factory in Puriton parish.'? The southern part lies 


1 Char. Don. pp. 1078-9; 11th Rep. Com. Char. 505-63 S.R.O., 
D/P/w. zoy 17/3/1. 

2 11th Rep. Com. Char. 438. 

3 Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, pp. 146-7; Supp. Digest Endowed 
Chars. (1891), 36-7; S.R.O., D/P/w.zoy 17/1/1; Char. Com. reg. 

4 Char. Com. reg. 

5 Ekwall, Eng. Pl.-Names, 507. This article was completed in 
2000. 

6 M. Williams, Draining of the Som. Levels, 338-9; O.S. Map 
1/50,000, sheet 182 (1974 edn.). 

7 S.R.O., Q/RDe 116; ibid. tithe award. 

8 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 443; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906). 
Penzoy became part of Bridgwater, St. Francis ecclesiastical 
parish in 1962: S.R.O., D/P/wem 22/2/1. 


gave money to provide clothing for the poor. By will 
dated 1868 William Chapman gave two thirds of the 
income from £360 and in 1889 Thomas Durling gave 
an income of £1 8s. 4d. to be distributed amongst eight 
poor widows.* None of those charities was distributed 
by the late 20th century and all except the Axford 
charity were deregistered in 1998-9." 


between 19 m. (62 ft.) on a broad band of Lower Lias 
clay and limestone and 61 m. (200 ft.) in the south- 
west corner on Rhaetic beds of limestone, shale, and 
marl.”! 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A north — south road, by 1650 named the Woolaving- 
ton causeway where it crosses the moor, known as 
Woolavington level, north of the village, links the 
ancient Polden ridge road with the Mark causeway 
beyond the river Brue.’* In 1714 the causeway and 
another road had to be improved to allow the passage 
of waggons.'’ The road crossed the Withy Pill rhyne by 
Quaking bridge.'* Other routes run east — west between 
Cossington and Puriton. Crancombe Lane, running 
south-west from the village across field boundaries, 
seems to have been an addition to the ancient road 
pattern.”° 


POPULATION 


The population numbered 294 in 1801 and rose stead- 
ily to 448 in 1841 when at least two men emigrated.'° 
Numbers declined gradually to 314 in 1891 and after 
fluctuating slightly fell to 296 in 1931. The building of 
the ordnance factory estate led to a dramatic rise to 
1,082 in 1951 and later 20th-century building ensured 
continued population growth to 2,082 residents in 
1991.'” 


9 Census, The Sedgemoor (Parishes) Order 1981 (Statutory 
Instrument 1981/148). 

10 Williams, Draining of the Som. Levels, 338-9; O.S. Map 1/ 
50,000, sheet 182 (1974 edn.). 

11 O.S. Map 1/50,000, sheet 182 (1974 edn.); Geol. Surv. Map 
1/50,000, solid and drift, sheet 279 and pts. of 263 and 295 (1980 
edn.); sheet 295 (1984 edn.); below, econ. hist. 

12 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MS. IV.A.IV, p. 49; S.R.O., 
tithe award; O.S. Map 1/25,000, ST 34 (1959 edn.). 

13° B.L. Ego MS. 3129) 

14 S.R.S. xxiv. 190; S.R.O., DD/BR/cg 7; D/RA 1/1/9; P.R.O., 
SC 2/200/56. 15 S.R.O., tithe award. 

16 V.C.H. Som. ti. 350; Census; P.R.O., HO 107/964. 

17 Census. 
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SETTLEMENT AND BUILDINGS 


A Bronze-Age round barrow lies on the boundary with 
Puriton in the south-west of the parish and there is 
extensive evidence of Romano-British occupation in 
several places, some unidentified, including the Combe 
in the south-east. Further north on the moor, mounds 
of debris including pottery and coins are thought to 
have been part of a salt-making industry." 

Woolavington village forms a grid at the junction of 
the main north — south and east — west roads on the 
edge of the moors. The slope to the south of the village 
was occupied by the arable land, less than a third of the 
parish, divided by the 16th century into four fields: 
East, South, West, and Crany or Crandon. They were 
very small, possibly including the area known as Mart- 
land in the south-west, and land known as Sog and 
Waterpit implies that even this slightly higher ground 
had problems with drainage.’ 

The main village street runs east — west and includes 
the church and several surviving 16th- and 17th-cen- 
tury houses.* Most were set back from the road and a 
small green, now known as Hector Stones, after the 
occupier of neighbouring property, was formed in 
front of one.* The parallel street to the south seems 
to have been created from house sites taken from the 
arable fields or orchards.” The houses south-east of the 
church, two of which, Dawbins and Harrisons, date 
from the 16th century, were built on strips of orchard. 
Most dwellings in the late 18th century were one- and 
two-storeyed, thatched, cob cottages;° in Lower Road 
two still stand of a former row and a small house 
encroaches on the waste at the end of the road. More 
substantial stone-built cross-passage houses of the 16th 
and 17th centuries survive south of the main east — 
west street. They include Dawbins, Jacobs, Tassel’s 
Cottage, no. 4 Vicarage Road, and Apple Tree Cottage. 
Originally single-storeyed, they were raised later, the 
16th-century houses as early as the 17th century,’ 
although some houses in the village were being raised 
to two storeys as late as the 1930s.° 

In the 18th century a large stone barn was built at 
the Grange and two-storeyed farmhouses were erected 
west of the church north and south of the main street. 
In Lower Road they include Causeway Farm, dated 
1734 and with old-fashioned ovolo-moulded windows, 


1 Som. C.C. Sites and Mons. Rec. 
2 S.R.O., D/B/bw 2371; ibid. tithe award. 
3 Ibid. DD/V/BWr 37.1-6, 8. 
4 Ibid. Q/REI 39/22; below, manors. 
5 S.R.O., tithe award; O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. NW. (1886 edn.). 
6 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 7 Ibid. DD/V/BWr 37.2, 4-5, 7-8. 
8 Ibid. 37.8; D/R/bw 22/1/641. 
9 Ibid. tithe award; O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. NW. (1886 edn.); 
below, local govt. 
10 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/389. 
11 Ibid. D/P/wool 9/1/2; ibid. A/AGH 1/389. 
12 Bridgwater R.D.C., Woolavington Estate Redevt. Scheme 
(1967). 
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the later 18th-century house opposite, and the former 
Mortimers Farmhouse, set behind a walled forecourt. 
One or two similar houses were built in the centre of 
the village in the early 19th century, for example no. 4 
Higher Road. There was a limited amount of house 
building between 1838 and the 1930s; most conspicu- 
ous is the poor quality stone terrace north-west of the 
church, formerly an almshouse.’ Local authority 
houses were built in the village in the 1930s and the 
1940s.'° Houses were pulled down opposite Dawbins 
to build new homes in the 1960s. 

In 1941 a large new estate was begun on the hillside 
south of the village to house workers at the Royal 
Ordnance Factory in Puriton. By October 1942 177 
pre-cast, concrete bungalows, described as temporary, 
had been built by the Ministry of Supply. It was for along 
time a separate community with its own social centre 
and youth club.'! The prefabricated houses were 
replaced by 228 local authority houses and bungalows 
between 1963 and 1966.'* The space between that estate 
and the village was subsequently filled by private hous- 
ing, and in the later 20th century more houses were built 
on orchards and other sites within the original village. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


The Polden Hill and Woolavington Friendly Society, 
founded 1854, and in the early 20th century the 
Rational Sick and Benefit Society, met at the White 
Lion.”’ A village hall opened in 1929. It was replaced by 
the former R.O.F. social club which opened in 1967 
but closed in 1973.'* A cricket club was established in 
1947 and continued until 1950 or later.'° There is a 
water-skiing centre north of the village. 

In the 1530s up to four brewers were presented for a 
breach of the assize of ale'® and in 1595 William Edwards 
sold wine and beer, probably at the alehouse recorded in 
1605.’ A tippler and another victualler were licensed in 
1620 and a tippler and a taverner were recorded in 1622 
but thereafter only one house was licensed.'* That inn 
was known as the Phoenix by 1679'” but simply as the 
Inn in the 18th century.”° By 1788 it was called the White 
Lion,”’ the name it retained until it closed c. 1913.” It 
stood in the centre of the village, and was converted into 
three cottages known as Old White Lion and by the 
19508 as the Square.”* By 1839 the Bull and Butcher had 
opened north-west of the church on the road to East 


13 W. I. Hist. Woolavington; Hist. Woolavington: Millennium 
Edn. 41. 

14 Hist. Woolavington: Millennium Edn. 44-5. 

15 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/389; ibid. D/P/wool 23/5. 

16 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 5814. 

17 S.R.S. lxxxiv. 168; S.R.O., D/D/Ca 140. 

18 S.R.O., Q/RLa 4-5, 10/1, 33; ibid. DD/S/BT 1/1. 

19 Ibid. Q/SR 142/12. 

20 Ibid. DD/BW 514, 688; DD/BR/ely 14/2; ibid. Q/REI 39/ 
22; B.L. Eg. MS. 3129. 21 S.R.O., Q/RLa 10/13. 

22 P.R.O., RG 9/1626; RG 12/1866; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1906); 
W. I. Hist. Woolavington. 

23 S.R.O., D/R/bw 3/4/7, 13/1/6. 
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Huntspill’ but had been renamed the Crown by 1871.’ It 
was open in 1881 and appears to have been renamed the 
Globe, perhaps because of its bad reputation which led 
to objections to a renewal of its licence. It closed, 
probably before 1885, and became a private dwelling 
known as Globe House.’ The Prince of Wales beerhouse 
on the road south of the village had probably opened by 
1871 and was so named by 1886." It was the sole licensed 
house for most of the 20th century° and remains open. 


NOTABLE RESIDENTS AND NATIONAL 
EVENTS 


The Hody family originated as unfree tenants at 
Woolavington, and included Sir John Hody 


21:3 


(d. 1441), chief justice of the king’s bench.® Fifty 
horsemen, a foot company from the Bridgwater 
garrison, and another company from the Taunton 
garrison were quartered in the village in 1646, the 
last after the order for disbandment of both garrisons. 
Humphrey Willis, clubman and author of The Power 
of the Committee of Som. (1646), Times Whirligig 
(1646/7), and England’s Changeling (1659), is said to 
have come from Woolavington.’ Brigadier-General 
John Jacob (1812-58) and the astronomer William 
Jacob (1813-62) were born in Woolavington, the 
younger sons of the vicar, Stephen Jacob.* In 1922 
the whisky distiller and racehorse owner James Bucha- 
nan (d. 1935) was created Baron Woolavington.’ 


MANOR AND OTHER ESTATES 


WOOLAVINGTON THROCKMORTON MANOR 


In 1066 Woolavington belonged to Glastonbury abbey 
as part of a 30-hide estate centred on Shapwick.'® The 
abbey retained the overlordship until 1490 or later 
although in 1409 it was said to be held of the king in 
chief.'' It was also variously said to be held of Glaston- 
bury by knight service or 1d. rent.'” 

The terre tenancy was held in 1066 by Alwi Banne- 
son and in 1086 by Alfred d’Epaignes and descended 
with Alfred’s manor of Nether Stowey through his 
daughter Isabel to the Chandos family. Maud de 
Chandos gave it to her youngest son Henry de 
Columbers but after his death before 1215 without 
male issue it was held by Crown grantees during the 
minority of Henry’s nephew and male heir Philip de 
Columbers.’* Thereafter it descended in the Columbers 
and Audley families with Nether Stowey and Puriton."* 
Like Honibere in Lilstock it was held as security for 
Lord Audley’s debts to the Crown in the 1520s before 
passing in 1538 to Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford.’ 
Following Seymour’s attainder and death in 1552 the 
manor reverted to the Crown until 1553 when it was 
sold to Kenelm, Clement, and (Sir) John Throckmor- 
ton, probably in trust for John, to be held in chief." 


1 Ibid. D/P/wool 4/1/1; ibid. tithe award. 
2 P.R.O., RG 10/2390. 
3 Ibid. RG 11/2377; RG 12/1866; Hist. Woolavington: Millen- 
nium Edn. 39-40; O.S. Map 6", Som. XXXIX. SW. (1885 edn.). 
4 P.R.O., RG 10/2390; RG 12/1866; O.S. Map 6", Som. LI. 
NW. (1886 edn.). 
5 S.R.O., QS/LIC 3; ibid. A/AGH 1/389. 
6 D.N.B.; S.D.N.Q. xviii. 127—9; below, church. 
7 S.R.O., DD/BR/ely 1/6; D. Underdown, Som. in Civil War 
and Interregnum, 107, 134, 137, 206-7. 
8 D.N.B.; below, church. 
10 V.C.H. Som. i. 461; above Shapwick, manor. 
Amon oe 1laa7s PROG 137/75, NO. 475 Calndngs p.m. Elen. 
VIM Pp. 247. 
12 Cal. Inq. p.m. viii, pp. 268, 272; Xvi, pp. 73, 4333 XVili, p. 155; 
2b. Dh AE y 
13 V.C.H. Som. v. 193; Rott. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), i. 240, 


9 D.N.B. 


John Throckmorton held for life with remainders first 
to his wife Margery for life and then to his heirs.’” John 
died in 1580 and his son Francis sold the manor, 
thereafter known as Woolavington Throckmorton, in 
the same year to Alexander Pym'® owner of a second 
estate in the parish.'? 

The capital messuage was let from 1554 with 143 a. 
Among the lessees were two members of the Crifte 
family who gave their name to the house in the 17th 
century. In 1607 it was let with effect from 1617 in two 
moieties’ and by 1662 most of the land was let to 
tenants though the Pym family retained the house.’! In 
1685 Criftes house was let with 34 a.”* It had been sold 
away from the manor by the later 18th century, 
probably between 1758 and 1786.* It is said to be 
the house north of the church, known since 1851 as the 
Manor House,™* owned and occupied by the Wyburn 
family after c. 1840 but divided by 1909.” The Manor 
House is said to date from the 16th century but has 
been much altered.*° 


WOOLAVINGTON PYM MANOR 


Gilbert le Waleys (d. c. 1298), rector of Huntspill, held 
an estate in Woolavington” and was followed suc- 
cessively by his daughter Agnes, wife of Roger of 


301; Cal. Pat. 1216-25, 43; S.R.O., DD/AH 21/2. 

14 V.C.H. Som. v. 193; S.R.S. iii. 27; v. 2, 229; xxvi. 92; Feud. 
Aids, iv. 289, 306, 318, 350, 366; above, Puriton, manors. 

15 V.C.H. Som. vi. 104; L. & P. Hen. VIII, iti (2), p. 1190; iv 
(3), Pp. 3183. 

16 Cal. Pat. 1553, 28-30; P.R.O., E 159/374, rot. 201. 

17 P.R.O., CP 25/2/204/1 Eliz. I East. 

18 Burke, Peerage (1949), 186; Visit. Warws. (Harl. Soc. xii), 
88-9; S.R.O., DD/BW 86. 

19 Below, this section. 

20 S.R.O., DD/BW 122. 21 Ibid. DD/BR/ely 4/1. 

22 Ibid. DD/BW 305. 23 Ibid. DD/BR/ely 4/2, 4. 

24 P.R.O., HO 107/1925; W. I. Hist. Woolavington. 

25 S.R.O., tithe award; ibid. D/R/bw 15/3/28. 

26 W. I. Hist. Woolavington. 

27 S.R.S. vii, p. 101; xxvi. 76; lvii, p. 28; lxvili, pp. 57-8; 
H.M.C. Wells, ii. p. 578; below, this section. 
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Mucheldever (fl. c. 1327—36),' and his nephew John, 
son of Gilbert's brother Hugh (fl. 1266-80).? John 
Gilbert, John’s son, was described as successor to 
Gilbert le Waleys and in 1344 was a free tenant of 
James Audley.’ John’s son Gilbert Gilbert (fl. 1373- 
85)* had three sons: John, who died childless before 
1409 when his widow Joan held dower, John who held 
the estate with his wife Margaret until 1419 and is said 
to have died childless or to have left a son Richard who 
died childless, and Richard (fl. 1433-43), who left a 
daughter Joan, wife of Roger Pym. Joan held jointly 
with her mother Eleanor who married secondly John 
Davy of Bridgwater.’ By 1491 Joan had been succeeded 
by her son Alexander Pym (d. 1505) and his widow 
Elizabeth (fl. 1533), later wife of Sir Anthony Wil- 
loughby.° The estate, described as a manor and later 
known as Woolavington Pym,’ descended in the Pym 
family like Brymore in Cannington, although it was 
farmed by Sir Anthony Rouse and Lady Philippe, 
widow of Alexander Pym (d. 1585), until 1603 or 
later.* It passed in succession to Mary (d. 1729), wife 
of Sir Thomas Hales Bt., to her son Sir Thomas 
(d. 1762), and to her grandsons Sir Thomas Pym 
Hales (d. 1773) and Sir Philip Hales (d. 1824).? 
Philip sold a large part of his land mainly to Edmund 
Broderip but also in small parcels to several buyers.’ 
His daughter Elizabeth died unmarried in 1836 and in 
1839 her trustees sold the two lordships to Edmund 
Broderip. In 1841 they sold him additional land 
following an auction of the estate in 1840.'' The 
unsold property, 30 a. and a few houses, passed with 
Brymore to Philip Pleydell Bouverie who sold it piece- 
meal between 1857 and 1868.'* The Broderip estate (c. 
110 a.) was also dispersed during the later 19th century 
but the family retained lordship until 1931 or later.’ 

The capital messuage of Woolavington Pym manor 
was recorded with a dovecot in 1491 and in 1571 it was 
farmed out with the demesne." In 1636 it was known 
as the Farmhouse and from 1687 until 1784 was held 
by the Jeanes family with dovecot and over 100 a." It 


LYRE 1 ZZAIB TS jo), alls), 

2 Ibid. xliv. 127; lvii, pp. 28, 46-7. 

3 Ibid. xii. 233; xxvi. 58; Collinson, Hist. Som. ili. 438. 

4 Cal. Pat. 1370-4, 367; S.R.S. lvii, pp. 32-3. 

Bro Reo, lVil, Pps 36;, 355941551493) 0. RO} DD/SAGTSE 23; 
Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. 438. 

6 S.R.O., DD/BW 61-2; P.R.O., C 142/18, no. 106; C 142/46, 
no. 115; ibid. STAC 2/23, 188, 192, 205. 

7 S.R.O., DD/BW 62, 117. 

SuPARIOey Gri4t2/ 206.110.8203 Osi O16 DD / BYVe 10 Oye dig, 
124, 141. 

9 V.C.H. Som. vi. 78; S.R.O., DD/BW 81; DD/SAS SE 23; DD/ 
SOG 1170; DD/BR/ely 4/11, 7/19. 

10 §.R.O., DD/SOG 1169-70; DD/CH 69/4, 71/2; DD/SAS (C/ 
238) 27; DD/BR/ho 54; DD/BR/ely 14/19. 

11 Ibid. DD/SOG 1170; DD/SAS (C/238) 27; DD/SAS SE 25; 
DD/BR/ely 20/7. 

12 Ibid. tithe award; ibid. DD/BR/ely 20/7; V.C.H. Som. vi. 78. 

13 S.R.O., tithe award; ibid. D/R/bw 15/3/28; Kelly’s Dir. Som. 
(1931). 
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was described in the 1780s as a gentleman’s seat with 
pleasant gardens.'° The farm was divided up’” but the 
house may be identified as Morses or Morris’s Farm, 
known since the early 20th century as the Grange,'® 
whose cockpit’? may have been formed from the 
dovecot by the addition of an outside stair and 
gallery.*° The Grange, two dwellings in 1975, is a 
high-quality 17th-century three-room, cross-passage 
house, with an early 16th-century core. Built of 
squared rubble under pantiles, it was extended to east 
and west and altered in the 19th century resulting in an 
irregular six-bay front of two storeys and attics. Most 
of the farm buildings, including a large 18th-century 
barn, have been converted into dwellings.” 


WOOLAVINGTON AND COSSINGTON 
MANOR 


In the later 12th century Maud de Chandos gave 
William son of Ranulph de Woolavington the land 
which his father had held in Woolavington and her son 
Philip (d. c. 1216) confirmed the grant to William’s 
son Henry.” The estate, later known as the manor of 
Woolavington or Woolavington and Cossington, was 
held of the main manor until 1708 or later.** Henry 
was succeeded by his son Henry of Woolavington 
(d. 1270-80) who was probably followed by Nicholas, 
a minor in 1280. By 1306 Nicholas had been 
succeeded by his son Henry (fl. 1324),° who may 
have been followed by John of Woolavington (fl. 
1326-31) and Robert (fl. 1333-44), a free tenant of 
James Audley, lord of Nether Stowey.*° Robert’s 
daughter Joan married William Ayshford and the 
estate is said to have descended in the direct male 
line to her son John Ayshford, her grandson William, 
her great grandson John, and her great great grandson 
William Ayshford (d. 1508). In 1489 William settled 
his manor of Woolavington on his second wife 
Margaret.*” Their son Nicholas, who died in 1557 
was succeeded in the direct male line by Nicholas, 
who was dead by 1587,”* and then by Roger (d. 1611),” 


14 S.R.O., DD/BW 61, 94. 

15 Ibid. 224, 357, 662, 710; DD/BR/ely 14/4. 

16 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 

17 Ibid. Q/REI 39/22. 

18 S.R.O., tithe award; O.S. Map 6", Som. XXXIX. SW. (1885 
edn.); W. I. Hist. Woolavington. 

19 For cock fighting. 

21 Ibid. DD/V/BWr 37.3, 6. 

22 Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. 438. 

23 P.R.O., C 142/114, no. 46; S.R.O., DD/BW 441. 

24 S.R.S. vi. 139-40, 198; xxxvi. 117; xliv. 127—8; Collinson, 
Hist. Som. ii. 438; V.C.H. Som. v. 193. 
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26 Cal. Mem. R. p. 279; S.R.S. xii. 154, 223; Cat. Anct. D. iv. A 
8583. 

27 Visit. Devon, ed. J. L. Vivian, 22; P.R.O., C 142/26, no. 25; 
V.C.H. office, Taunton, Pole MS. 2956. 

28 P.R.O., C 142/114, no. 46; ibid. CP 25/2/259/2 & 3 Eliz. I 
Mich.; S.R.O., DD/SF 2532. 

29 Som. Wills, ed. Brown, iv. 58; S.R.O., DD/SF 3118. 


20 S.R.O., DD/V/BWr 37.6. 
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and Henry (d. 1650), who was succeeded by his 
grandson Henry Ayshford (d. s.p. c. 1662).' Arthur 
Ayshford (d. 1670), cousin and heir to the last, was 
followed by his brother John (d. 1689).” In 1700 the 
next male heir, Nicholas Ayshford, nephew of Henry 
(d. 1650), released his claim in favour of John Sanford, 
grandson of the same Henry.’ John (d. 1711) and later 
his son William sold the estate piecemeal, the manor 
itself and land to the tenant Hector Stone in 1714 and 
the remaining land to John Lane in 1715. In 1737 
Stone’s eldest son, also Hector, sold most of the land to 
Sir Thomas Hales. In 1791 Uriah Stone, son of the 
elder Hector’s son Richard, sold his share to Sir Philip 
Hales, who had bought John Lane’s estate in 1789.* 
There was no further reference to lordship and the 
lands were absorbed into the manors already held by 
the Hales family.° 

The capital messuage with c. 60 a. had been let to the 
Moore family by 1587 and it was bought by John 
Moore in 1703.° It descended to George Moore whose 
only child Mary left a daughter and heir Mary Smith 
who in 1752 mortgaged the farm to John Evered.’ The 
estate may have been forfeited as John Evered was in 
possession in 1767 and his family owned it until 1842 
or later.* The house was described in 1612 as ancient, 
‘something decayed’, and had a herb garden.’ It was 
known as Everett’s farm in 1885'° and Elm Farm in the 
2oth century when it was divided."! It is now known as 
Ash Cottage and Elm Tree Farm. 


RECTORY ESTATE 


The rectory had been appropriated by Goldcliff priory 
(Mon., later Gwent) before 1222 but the Columbers 
family was often in dispute with the priory about its 
extent.'* During the wars with France the Crown took 
possession and it was farmed out.’ In 1441 the priory’s 


OvR. ©) D/SE820—-1;> b.R.O:, CP 43/317, Tot. 2. 
2 Visit. Devon, ed. Vivian, 24; S.R.O., DD/SF 822, 907, 1734, 
1741. 
3 Visit. Devon, ed. Vivian, 23-4; S.R.O., DD/SF 377; DD/BR/ 
ely 9/1-2; Highclere Ho., Highclere MSS., box X, bdle. A4. 
4 S.R.O., DD/BR/ely 8/2, 5; 9/2; 10/1, 3; 11/1; DD/SF 457, 
3151; above, this section. 
5 Above, this section. 
Gro. R.O:, DD/SF 2532, 3145. 
7 Ibid. DD/SAS (C/151) 20. 
8 Ibid. Q/RE] 39/22; ibid. tithe award. 
9 Ibid. DD/SF 1441. 
10 O.S. Map 6", Som. XXXIX. SW. (1885 edn.). 
11 O.S. Map 1/2,500, Som. XXXIX.13 (1903 edn.). 
12 V.C.H. Som. v. 197; S.R.S. lvii, pp. 26-8; Cal. Pat. 1313- 
Ie7 5 3: 
13 e.g. Cal. Fine R. 1337-47, 270, 367; Cal. Close, 1341-3, 479. 
14 Cal. Pat. 1441-6, 29. 
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possessions were granted to Tewkesbury abbey (Glos.)' 
and despite an appeal to the Pope by Goldcliff in 1445'° 
and royal grants to Eton college (Bucks.) in 1451 and 
1467,'° the abbey remained in possession until 1475 
when the rectory was transferred to St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor (Berks.). The rectory was let to farm for short 
terms throughout the 15th and early 16th centuries; one 
farmer was a Bridgwater merchant.’ From 1566 it was 
let to Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, and continued to 
be let until 1876.'* In 1650 Woolavington rectory 
comprised two houses and 32 a. of land worth £25 a 
year, and rents and tithes worth £42.’” Rectorial tithes 
were commuted for £50 in 1842.°° Benjamin Greenhill 
(d. 1881) secured enfranchisement in 1876 but in 1884 
the house and 183 a. were sold.”! 

In 1588 the farmer of the rectory was licensed to 
rebuild the parsonage house.” In 1650 the house 
comprised a hall, two butteries, kitchen, and dairy 
with chambers over each of them and outbuildings.” 
It lay east of the church and was known as the Priory by 
1842 and was rebuilt as Parsonage, later Priory, Farm.™* 


WOOLAVINGTON CHANTRY ESTATE 


Woolavington chantry estate in 1548 comprised a 
house and garden and c. 40 a. of land.” The land 
was sold in 1554 to William Morgan and Jerome 
Halley who in the same year sold it to Sir Thomas 
Dyer of Sharpham.*® Edward Dyer, Thomas’s great 
nephew, sold it in 1613 to Edward Tynte. In 1629 it 
passed to Tynte’s infant son John but by 1634 it was in 
the hands of the Watts family, Sir Edward Dyer’s 
tenants in 1600. The land has not been traced further.” 
In 1549 the chantry house was granted to William 
Fountayne and Richard Mayne. The manor site which 
the Crown let to Henry Bannester in 1593 may have 
been its site.” 


15 Cal. Papal Reg. ix. pp. 473-4. 

16 Cal. Pat. 1446-52, 457; 1467-77, 48, 66. 

17 V.C.H. Som. v. 197; Cal. Pat. 1467-77, 551; Windsor, St. 
George’s Chapel, MSS. XV.27.39, 41, 54. 

18 V.C.H. Som. v. 197—8; above, Puriton, manors. 

19 Lambeth Pal. Libr., MS. 917, ff. 171-2. 

20 S.R.O., tithe award. 

21 Ibid. DD/SAS (C/2273) 1/P3; above, Puriton, manors. 

22 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MS. XV.50.1. 

23 Ibid. MS. IV.A.IV.49. 

24 S.R.O., tithe award; O.S. Map 1/2,500, Som. XXXIX.13 
(1903 edn.). 

25 S.R.S. ii. 244-6. 

26 Ibid. lxxvii, pp. 85-6; Cal. Pat. 1553-4, pp. 153-4. 

27 S.R.S. Ixxvii, pp. 73, 1543 S.R.O., A/AHW 37; ibid. DD/BW 
441; DD/X/BRD 2; DD/BR/ely 14/6, 9; DD/S/WH 18. 

28 S.R.S. Ixxvii, pp. 65-6; Cal. Pat. 1548-9, p. 380; P.R.O., E 
310/23/125. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY 


AGRICULTURE PRE-INCLOSURE 


In 1086 Woolavington was assessed at 5 hides. Alfred 
d’Epaignes’ demesne was 3 hides, worked with 2 
ploughteams and 5 serfs. The 12 villeins and 8 bordars 
worked 2 hides with 6 teams. Recorded demesne 
livestock comprised 13 riding horses, 11 cattle, 33 
pigs, and 151 sheep. The estate was worth £7.' 

Arable land known as Velghdole and Benydole 
occurring in 1243 suggests shared enclosures.” Similar 
arable areas called Brekes and Cleyputtes adjoined a 
common field on the boundary with Cossington in 
1330, the latter implying the use of marl.’ Bond tenants 
on the Columbers estate were responsible for sowing a 
small amount of demesne arable in 1334.* 

By the early 13th century some pasture had been 
improved for meadow” and pasture rights were estab- 
lished on land later called Cowleaze and Hayes.° By the 
early 15th century there were inclosed pastures, some 
marked by Stonyngwall, the name surviving as Stoning 
Pound, north-west of the village and adjoining Cow- 
leaze.’ Common pasture for oxen and presumably for 
sheep was mentioned in the 16th century on the leazes 
along the Cossington boundary, beyond the Middle- 
moor pastures and the Reeds to the south-west. The 
latter was a common reed bed on the edge of the 
moor.® There was a sheepwash at the south end of the 
leazes.’ In 1485 Lord Audley had the right to take fish 
and fowl in Withy rhyne which marked the northern 
boundary of the parish.'® 

By the later 15th century the demesnes on the 
Audley manor and the rectory were farmed and the 
rectory demesne was in closes by 1463.'! In the early 
16th century, apart from the farmer of the demesne, 
there were 13 tenants on the rectory estate in Woola- 
vington with holdings of between 1% a. and 32 a.,"" a 
pattern which continued into the 17th century.’ 
Several new houses were recorded on the Throckmor- 
ton manor in the early 17th century, one on the site of 
a bakehouse and another adjoining the pound, but they 
were held with little land.'* In 1612 the Ayshford 
manor covered over 450 a. of which c 295 a. was 
arable. Four tenants held cottages and thirteen others 


1 V.C.H. Som. i. 461. 

3 Ibid. lvii, p. 28. 

4 Ibid. ix, p. 319. 

5 Ibid. lvii. pp. 26-7. 

6 Ibid. p. 26; lxviii, p. 58; Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MSS. 
XV.53.81a; 53.96. 

7 §.R.O., DD/BW 61, 77; D/B/bw 2371; ibid. tithe award; 
S.R.S. lvii, p. 393 O.S. Map 1/25,000 ST 34 (1959 edn.). 

8 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MS. XV.53.81a; S.R.S. lvii, 
Pp. 43, 493 S.R.O., DD/BW 77, 207; ibid. tithe award. 

9 O.S. Map 6", Som. XXXIX. SW. (1885 edn.). 

10 P.R.O., SC 6/1116/2. 
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had between 1 a. and 65 a. Three of the houses were 
decayed.’ By the end of the 16th century pressure on 
grazing land is evident from orders in the manor 
courts. Broad Drove, beside the causeway north of 
the village, was used for grazing horses.'° In 1598 the 
tenants of Woolavington Throckmorton manor were 
required to stock no more than three sheep per acre in 
two fields and were repeatedly ordered to keep them 
out of the corn.’” 

Part of the common reed bed by the moor had been 
illegally inclosed in 1693 and there were frequent 
disputes between landowners over encroachments.'® 
In the early 18th century straying ducks and geese 
were a problem and tenants were forbidden to put 
stock on flood walls. There was continual anxiety over 
flooding and drainage even on the arable land, and in 
1735 tenants were ordered to ditch twice a year if 
necessary. There were regular orders concerning the 
gutters which drained the wheat field, use of heavy 
waggons on the northern part of the field was for- 
bidden, and only sheep were allowed in the stubble 
after the end of October. Sheep folds had to be 
removed from the barley field in early spring.'” 

Holdings remained small in the 18th century. After 
the sale of the capital messuage and other land, the 
Sanford manor comprised c. 198 a. of arable and 141 a. 
of meadow divided between sixteen tenements.” At the 
same time Woolavington Pym and Woolavington 
Throckmorton manors, excluding freeholds, them- 
selves very small, consisted of 85 tenants of whom 61 
held c. 1,460 a. of land in Woolavington. Some tenants 
had beast leazes and all had common in Sedgemoor, 
outside the parish. Apart from Woolavington farm 
(246 a.) there were only 13 holdings over 25 a. and 
very few tenants had more than one.”' By 1732 a few 
holdings were let at rack rents’ but in 1758 there were 
99 leasehold tenants, indicating that former Sanford 
holdings had been added but no amalgamation seems 
to have taken place.” 

Most arable was still in strips in the late 18th 
century, probably because of the high value of the 
soil. Few turnips were grown and hedges were 
neglected. There were said to be 30 farmhouses 


11 Ibid.; Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MS. XV.53.81a; S.R.S. 
lvii, p. 49; S.R.O., DD/BW 77. 

12 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MS. XI.M.1. 

13 S.R.O., DD/SAS BK 87. 

14 Ibid. DD/BW 150, 157, 166-7, 185, 251; S.R.S. xxi. 13. 

15 S.R.O., DD/SF 1441. 

16 Ibid. DD/BW 194, 266, 274, 357; DD/BR/ely 7/2; D/P/ 
wool 20/1/1. 

17 Ibid. DD/BW 117. 

19 B.L. Eg. MS. 3129. 

21 Ibid. DD/BW 441. 

23 Ibid. DD/BR/ely 14/2; above, manors. 


18 Ibid. DD/SF 1441. 
20 §.R.O., DD/SF 99. 
22 Ibid. 596. 
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c. 1780 and perhaps as many holdings’ but by 1787 one 
farmer, John Magor, rented five holdings and sublet 
two houses, leaving a total of c. 170 a. of which 60 a. 
was in the common fields and 13 a. inclosed. In 1787 
he sowed 30 a. of wheat and the same amount of Lent 
corn, produced cheese to the value of £30, and had 
calves, pigs, sheep, and wool worth £90. Rents and a 
salary, perhaps as rent collector or steward, brought a 
total income of £340.” 


AGRICULTURE POST-INCLOSURE 


The inclosure of Sedgemoor in 1795 gave over 200 a. to 
54 Woolavington tenants north and north-west of 
Penzoy Farm. They probably sold quickly since the 
land was too far from the parish. Two years later 
remaining areas of common arable in West, South- 
West, South-East, and North-East fields and in West 
Ham and Common Reeds, amounting to 310 a., were 
inclosed, together with 16 a. of common grassland in 
Broad Drove.’ Farming changed little immediately and 
c. 1811 John Magor still kept winter sheep and 8 
plough beasts and his wheat worth nearly £800 was 
his largest asset in an estate worth £1,826.* By 1842 the 
pattern of holdings had changed little since the 18th 
century, only 47 holdings measured over 10 a. of which 
30 were under 25 a., 10 between 25 a. and 50 a., 6 
between 50 a. and 100 a., and one over 100 a. Many 
holdings were now owner-occupied and few people 
held more than one. There were 270 a. of arable, 
1,354 a. of pasture, 43 a. of orchard, and 6 a. of 
wood.” By 1851 much consolidation had taken place. 
There were four farms over 100 a. out of 14 recorded. 
In 1881 there were still only four farms over 100 a. and 
eight with fewer than 25 a. Only 26 labourers were 
employed in 1851 but the number increased to 31 in 
1861, before falling back to 15 in 1871.° In 1868 
farming was largely pastoral but women were 
employed to pull turnips and mangolds, plant beans, 
and hoe wheat. Young boys kept sheep in the Levels, 
drove plough horses, planted potatoes and beans; the 
girls did general farm work.’ In the 1890s parents took 
children out of school for blackberrying, keeping 
sheep, and harvesting potatoes and mangolds.* A 
market garden had been established by 1891.” 


1 S.R.O., DD/DK 14, map; DD/BR/ely 14/4, 20/3, maps; ibid. 
A/AQP 35. 
2 Ibid. DD/S/AM 1. 
3 Ibid. Q/RDe 116; ibid. D/P/wool 20/1/1; ibid. tithe award. 
4 Ibid. DD/S/AM 1. 
5 Ibid.. tithe award. 
6 P.R.O., HO 107/1925; ibid. RG 9/1626; RG 10/2390; RG 
M2877. 
7 Rep. Com. Children and Women in Agric. pp. 484-5. 
8 S.R.O., D/P/wool 18/13/1. 
9 P.R.O., RG 12/1886; Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1897). 
10 Above, intro.; statistics supplied by the then Bd. of Agric. 
1905. 
daOPRu@:, @/ Crag /1/23. 
13 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1939). 


12 Ibid. D/CC/bw 7/57. 
14 S.R.O., D/R/bw 13/4/7. 
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By 1905 arable had shrunk to 134 a., partly due to 
the transfer of Penzoy to Westonzoyland; there were 
1,395 a. of grass and 9 a. of wood."® A land sale in 1913 
referred to further conversion of arable to grass and a 
small dairy holding had 6 cowstalls and piggeries.'' A 
farmer who went bankrupt in 1932 said it was difficult 
to make a farm pay as land had to be rented from 
several owners at high rents. He had tried to cut 
mowing costs by buying machinery but with only 3 a. 
of arable had to buy grain for his cattle. His wife kept 
180 poultry.'* Farms and smallholdings were amalga- 
mated but in 1939 only one farm was over 150 a., one 
man described himself as a poultry farmer and two as 
smallholders.'* Nine farms were recorded in 1955'* but 
only six or seven were active by the 1970s." 


MILLS 


There were two mills on the Columbers manor in 1222 
when the tithes were given to Goldcliff with priority of 
grinding for the priory’s servants.'° The site is 
unknown, but one may have been on the site of the 
later windmill in the south of the parish beside the road 
to the Polden ridge. The other may have stood on a 
plot of land called Windmill Moote, recorded in 
1704.'’ By 1607 a new windmill had been built and 
let with the capital messuage.'* Two millers were 
presented in 1622 but they may have worked in the 
same mill.!? By 1707 the windmill was let separately 
from the capital messuage.”° Two millers were recorded 
in 1841.”’ In 1842 the mill was sold to a Bawdrip 
yeoman and thereafter passed through several hands.” 
A miller was recorded in 18837° but the mill was said to 
be out of use from c. 1906.” It was a four-storey tower 
mill with a thatched cap which was lost in a gale after 
1934.”> It was demolished c. 1967 but part of the 
windshaft was used to support roses in the mill 
house garden.”* A windmill was recorded at Penzoy 
in 1822 and 1874.7’ 


FAIR 


A fair for cattle, sheep, and colts on 18 October is said 
to have started in 1777.7% In 1849 and 1850 the 
churchwardens paid for cleaning the paths after the 
fair and it was last recorded as a cattle fair in 1872.7? It 


15 W.I. Hist. Woolavington. 16 S.R.S. lvii, p. 26. 

17 P.R.O., C 133/123, no. 7; S.R.O., DD/BR/ely 7/9. 

18 S.R.O., DD/BW 122. 19 Ibid. DD/S/BT 1/1. 

20 Ibid. DD/BW 435; DD/BR/ely 7/13, 13/1; DD/HUD 4. 

21 P.R.O., HO 107/964. 

225.20; DD/MUDIA; DD/L@ 2/12: 

23 Kelly’s Dir. Som. (1883). 

24 Taunton, V.C.H. Office, letter 1909. 

25 S.D.N.Q. xxvi. 85; Som. C.C. Sites and Mons. Rec. 

26 Som. C.C. Sites and Mons. Rec. 

27 S.R.S. Ixxvi, map 1822; S.R.O., DD/LC 2/12; Som. C.C. 
Sites and Mons. Rec. 

28 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

29 Ibid. D/P/wool 4/1/1; Morris & Co. Dir. Som. (1872); Proc. 
Som. Arch. Soc. \xxxii. 111. 
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is said to have continued for entertainment only in the 
centre of the village until the First World War.’ 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Building stone was dug in the east field in the 17th 
century,” and a quarry, excluded from a tenement 
c. 1700, was still in use in 1770.° A stone quarry 
seems to have opened or re-opened between 1861 
and 1871 when several quarrymen and a timekeeper 
were recorded.* It was probably on the Puriton road.° 
In 1729 a local woman and a Bridgwater lime burner 
rented a limekiln on waste in the fields with licence to 
dig pits over 1 a. as long as they levelled, ploughed, and 
returned the land to pasture or clover at the end of six 
years.° The kiln remained in use throughout the 18th 
century.’ There were said to be blue and white lias 
quarries c. 1785 and one stone called Jew Rock made 
very good lime.* There were former quarry grounds in 
two places south of the road to Puriton. In 1842 there 


LOGAL GOVERNMENT 


Woolavington tithing was ordered to provide a tum- 
brel, possibly a cart, in 1536 and in 1650 the tithing- 
man spent £5 13s. 4d. taking people to gaol.”! 

An extract of a court roll exists for 1476.7” Court 
rolls survive for the manor of Woolavington Pym 
for 1598-9, 1604, and 1619-30 and for Woolaving- 
ton Throckmorton for 1598-9 and 1604. A court 
book for both manors covers the years 1709-35. 
Sessions were termed manor courts or courts baron 
and were held between two and four times a year. 
During the 18th century a single court baron was 
held for both manors together once a year. The 
main business was land tenancy, maintenance of 
buildings and ditches, encroachment, and _ illegal 
grazing. Courts were said to have been held 
annually in the late 18th century.” 

Court rolls and presentments for the Ayshford 
manor of Woolavington survive for 1630-3, 1635, 
1686, 1688-9, 1691-3, 1696-7, and 1700-01. Courts 
were held up to three times a year mainly for agricul- 
tural and tenancy matters.” In 1648 the tenants of the 


1 W.I. Hist. Woolavington. 

3 Ibid. DD/SF 3996; D/P/hun 13/2/2. 
4 P.R.O., RG 9/1626; RG 10/2390. 

5 O. S. Map 6", Som. L. NE. (1887 edn.); O.S. Map 1/25,000, 

ST 34 (1959 edn.). 

6 S.R.O., DD/BW 573. 7 Ibid. DD/BR/ely 14/2. 
8 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 9 Ibid. tithe award. 
10 Above, intro.; O. S. Map 6", Som. LI. NW. (1886 edn.). 
11 S.R.O., DD/SF 3125. 12 Ibid. Q/SR 208/8. 
13 B.L. Eg. MS. 3129; S.R.O., DD/CH 71/2; 73/3. 
14 P.R.O., HO 107/964. 15 Ibid. HO 107/1925. 
16 Ibid. RG 9/1626. 
17 Harrison, Harrod, & Co. Dir. Som. (1859). 
18 P.O. Dir. Som. (1866). 19 P.R.O., RG 10/2390. 
20 S.R.O., A/AGH 1/389. 
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was a kiln north of the windmill with quarry ground 
adjoining’ but it was out of use by 1871 when the 
Prince of Wales beerhouse had been built on the site.’° 

In 1673 a Woolavington glass seller rented ground 
for a standing at North Curry fair'’ and there was a 
mercer’s shop in 1698.'* An illegal sawpit had been 
made on the waste in 1730. There was a butcher in 
1775 and a cooper in 1819.'° A shopkeeper and a 
cooper were recorded in 1841," a tiler and a moulder 
in 1851,'° and a cement moulder in 1861.'° There were 
three shops in 1859'” and although only one was 
recorded in 1866'* there were two grocers, another 
shopkeeper, and a watchmaker in 1871.'? By 1947 
there were two bakers, a general shop, and a newsagent 
but with the increase in population largely due to the 
establishment of the ordnance factory in Puriton the 
number of shops and businesses had risen to thirteen 
by 1979 including two garages, an off-licence, and a 
hairdresser.”° 


capital messuage on that manor were required to 
accommodate the lord, his steward, servants, and 
horses when keeping court or collecting rents.”° 
Courts were held irregularly for the rectory in the 
15th century,” and copies of court roll survive from 
1738 to 1814. Presumably courts were held when 
necessary for tenancy matters.”* 

There was a pound in the village in 1823*? which by 
1842 had been replaced by one south of the village on 
the road to Puriton. A third, known as Stoning pound, 
was by former common pasture north of the village.*° 
The last may have been the pound whose sale was 
considered by the parish in 1893 but there are said to 
have been several pounds on the moors in the 19th 
century.” 

There were two churchwardens and two overseers of 
the poor but no accounts survive earlier than the 19th 
century. In 1855 the vestry appointed a salaried assist- 
ant overseer.” 

A poorhouse, said to have been built in 1700,** was 
recorded in 1817** and continued to be repaired by the 


21 Longleat Ho., Longleat MS. 5814; S.R.S. xxviii. 123. 

22 S.R.S. lvii, p. 49. 

23 S.R.O., DD/BW 117, 156; B.L. Eg. MS. 3129. 

24 §.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

25 Ibid. DD/SF 1441, 3957. 

26 Ibid. 3145. 
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28 Ibid. CC 118680A. 
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33 Hist. Woolavington: Millennium Edn. 43. 

34 S.R.O., D/P/wool 13/3/5. 
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parish until 1857 or later, although its disposal had 
been considered in the previous year.' It stood on the 
edge of the churchyard* and was offered to the parish 
for use as a school in 1857 but appears to have 
continued to be occupied as dwellings. In 1877 the 
occupants were to be ejected for causing a nuisance. In 
1887 to commemorate the Queen’s Jubilee the parish 
rebuilt the dilapidated buildings as an almshouse for 
the aged poor. The house was to be maintained by a 
weekly charge of a halfpenny from each inmate and the 


CHURCH 


ORIGINS, PATRONAGE AND ENDOWMENT 


The church may have been given by Robert de 
Chandos in 1113 as part of the foundation grant to 
his priory at Goldcliff (Mon., later Gwent)° and a 
rector was recorded in the late 12th century.° A 
vicarage was ordained in 1336’ and the living remained 
a sole benefice until 1730 when it was united with 
Puriton. The livings were disunited in 1883.° Woola- 
vington was held with Cossington from 1976 and from 
1987 also with Bawdrip.’ 

Goldcliff priory had the advowson,’° except when it 
was in the hands of the Crown,"! until its possessions 
passed to Tewkesbury abbey under a grant of 1441 and 
to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor (Berks.), in 1475." 
Thereafter the dean and canons of Windsor or their 
lessees were patrons.'* The dean and canons of Wind- 
sor are patrons for one turn in two." 

In 1291 the church was valued at £6 13s. 4d.'° When 
it was sequestrated in 1334 the fruits were worth £3 2s. 
5d.'° and in 1445 the rectory was worth £15.'” Before 
1222 the prior of Goldcliff granted an annual pension 
of 4s. to St. John’s hospital, Bridgwater, payable out of 
Woolavington church."* 

The vicarage, ordained in 1336, was confirmed in 
1338 after a dispute between Goldcliff and the farmer 
over the size of the vicar’s portion. The vicar received a 
house, offerings, small tithes, 14% a. of meadow, grain 
tithes from 24 bond tenants of Philip de Columbers 
and from the land of Roger of Mucheldever, and tithes 


1 Ibid. 4/1/1, 9/1/1, 17/3/1. 2 Ibid. tithe award. 
3 Ibid. D/P/wool 9/1/1; W.I. Hist. Woolavington. 
4 Youngs, Local Admin. Units, i. 671, 673, 676. 
5 Dugdale, Mon. vi. 1022. 6 H.M.C. Wells, i. 41. 
7, SRS. 1X, p. 319. 
8 S.R.O., D/D/B reg. 26, ff. 7-8; 40, f. 158; Lond. Gaz. 30 Mar. 
1883, p. 1742. 9 Dioc. Dir. 
10 S.R.S. xiii, pp. 3, 363 XXX, Pp. 423-4; Xxxi, p. 73. 
11 Cal. Pat. 1348-50, 276; 1358-61, 261; 1381-5, 113; 1385—- 
9, 353 1391-6, 35, 369; S.R.S. xiii, p. 40. 
12 Above, manors (rectory); S.R.S. xlix, p. 4253 lii, p. xxiii. 
13 S.R.O., D/D/Bp 30; D/D/Vc 88; Som. Incumbents, ed. 
Weaver, 219-20. 
14 Dioc. Dir. 
16 S.R.S. ix, p. 170. 


15 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 198. 
17 Ibid. xlix, p. 32. 
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sale of road scrapings. The almshouse known as the 
Jubilee Cottages continued in use until 1937. In 1948, 
after being used for storage, the building was sold and 
became a shop. The proceeds were used for street 
lighting and bus shelters.’ 

Woolavington had a parish meeting from 1896 and 
a parish council from 1949. It formed part of Bridg- 
water poor-law union from 1836, from 1894 was part 
of Bridgwater rural district, and was absorbed into 
Sedgemoor district in 1974.* 


of crofts totalling at least 13 a. The vicar was respons- 
ible for providing candles for the church."” The vica- 
rage was assessed at £5 6s. 8d. in 1445°° and at £11 19s. 
4d. gross in 1535.°' The reputed value of the vicarage 
was £50 ¢. 1670,” £100 c. 1780,”° and £150 in 1807.4 

Vicarial tithes were worth £8 19s. 4d. gross in 15357 
and in 1571 and 1636 the vicar claimed half the grain 
tithe of the parish, presumably on the basis of the 1336 
award.”° In 1650 the vicar’s half of the grain tithe was 
valued at £25 and small tithes at £20.”” In 1689 the 
vicar, supported by his older parishioners, claimed 1d. 
an acre from absentee landowners’ meadow and pas- 
ture.”* In 1842 the vicar’s tithes, including half the 
great tithes, were commuted for £200.” 

Only 1% a. of meadow was recorded in 1336°° but 
the vicarage glebe was valued at £3 in 1535.’ In 1571 
the vicar held 1 a. by the house and 2 a. of meadow as 
glebe and 18 a. of pasture and 12 a. of meadow of 
manorial demesne at will in lieu of tithe on 180 a. of 
moor. In 1585 there was a dispute over whether 11 a. 
of meadow was held by the vicar as his glebe or as 
tenant of the rectory. By 1636 the extra land was listed 
as glebe and the vicar claimed a beast leaze against 
opposition.”” The extra land did not form part of the 
1650 valuation of the vicarage.*’ Exchanges were made 
of an allotment in Sedgemoor in 1809” and in 1842 
the glebe measured c. 32 a., most of which was said to 
have been given anciently in lieu of tithe and presum- 
ably represented the land held in 1636.” Sale of the 
glebe was discussed in 1941 but did not take place.*° 


18 Ibid. lvii, p. 26; Cal. Close, 1354-60, 364. 

19 S.R-S. 1. 2713 1% Pp. 315, 319. 

20 Ibid. xlix, p. 32. 21 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 213. 
22 S.R.O., D/D/Vc 24. 23 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 
24 Ibid. D/D/Bbm 27. 

25 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 213. 

26 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 204; S.R.S. ix, p. 319. 

27 Lambeth Pal. Libr. MS. 917, ff. 172-3. 

28 S.R.O., DD/BR/ely 5/2. 29 Ibid. tithe award. 
ZONG ReS 1X Da S 9: 31 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 213. 
32 S.R.O., D/D/Rg 204; P.R.O., C 2/ELIZ/R9/43. 

33 Lambeth Pal. Libr. MS. 917, f. 172. 

34 Windsor, St. George’s Chapel, MS. XV.50.4. 

35 S.R.O., tithe award; ibid. D/D/Rg 204. 

36 Ibid. D/P/wool 9/1/2; inf. from Dioc. Office. 
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The vicarage house was described as a mansion in 
1336 and when let in 1480 the vicar reserved the 
principal chamber and parlour and stabling for two 
horses.' In 1650 the house comprised four lower and 
four upper rooms, a washhouse with loft, a barn, a 
stable, and other outbuildings.* In 1804 it was 
described as a very old thatched building with two 
paved parlours, low and dark, and a pantry on the 
ground floor, three small bedrooms above, and a garret 
over them. There was a detached kitchen with scullery. 
That house was described as ruinous and in c. 1807 it 
was replaced by a new two-storey house with attics, 
having a three-bay front with a false doorway, and an 
entrance and a kitchen wing at the rear.’ In 1956 a new 
house was built to designs by V. A. M. Barton of 
Bridgwater south of the existing vicarage.* The former 
vicarage, known as Goldcleeve, with windows altered in 
brick and mansard added in the mid 19th century, 
contained two re-used 18th-century chimney pieces. 


CHURCH LIFE 


John Hody (d. by 1440), vicar 1394-1400, the illegi- 
timate son of a Woolavington hayward Adam Hody 
and Isabel Gilbert, was a distinguished ecclesiastical 
lawyer. He was buried in Woolavington.” Richard Viel, 
vicar 1465-85, a former prior of the Carthusian house 
at Witham and bishop of Killala (Ireland) 1459-61, 
who in 1480 let his vicarage for 3 years to a yeoman 
and Thomas Hawkins. He reserved the right to use part 
of the house and be provided with food and drink. 
Hawkins became vicar in 1486.° Richard Lynke, vicar 
1498-1503, was a friar minor.’ William Hody 
(d. 1518), instituted in 1503 while only a deacon, 
was licensed in 1507 to hold Otterhampton in plur- 
ality.” Robert Pitman, deprived for marriage in 1554, 
had preached no sermons for three years.” His succes- 
sor was not resident in 1557, the curate was not lawful, 
and the church lacked tabernacle and mass book.’ 
Pitman was restored although not licensed to 
preach.'’ Communion was only received once a year 
c. 1594 and in 1605 there was neither a communion 
cloth nor a pewter pot.'* In 1612 fives was played in the 
churchyard and bowls in the parish on Sundays and 
holydays.”* 

Vicars were resident in the 18th century’ and there 
were up to 30 communicants c. 1780.'” In 1815 and 


i SURES abso SHIGE Ibe [ds Bye 

2 Lambeth Pal. Libr. MS. 917, f. 172. 

3 S.R.O., D/D/Bbm 27. 

4 Ibid. D/P/wool 3/4/1; inf. from Dioc. Office. 

5 Patronage, the Crown and the Provinces, ed. R. A. Griffiths 
(1981), 172-4. 

6 S.R.S. lii, p. 136; xx, p. 37; J. F. Nichols, Collection of Royal 
Wills, 331. 

7 S.R.S. liv, pp. 16, 89. 

8 Ibid. pp. 89, 122; ly, p. 1. 

9 S.R.O., D/D/Bp 30; D/D/Ca 20, 22; S.R.S. lv, p. 130. 

10 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 27. 

11 Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 97. 
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1827 Sunday services alternated morning and evening 
with Puriton.'® Stephen Long Jacob, instituted 1801, 
was also in 1835 incumbent of two parishes in Kent.’” 
In 1840 and 1843 communion was celebrated four 
times a year and there was one Sunday service, alter- 
nately morning and evening, with sermon. The incum- 
bent was resident and employed a curate.'* In 1879 a 
stipendiary curate was appointed to live at Puriton."” 
By 1895 there was a choir”® and in 1901 an organist, a 
choirmaster, and a church cleaner.”' In 1903 there were 
two services every Sunday and c. 15 Easter commu- 
nicants, but in subsequent years Sunday communion 
was often cancelled for lack of a congregation. Num- 
bers of Easter communicants rose to 39 in 1934 and to 
69 in 1950 when communion was held weekly. By 1960 
there were three Sunday services and c. 100 Easter 
communicants.” During the 1940s weekday services 
were held on the new estate for ordnance factory 
workers.”* 

In 1500 John Biconyll gave 10 marks to the church 
to buy cows to maintain an obit for himself, his family, 
and others.”* Our Lady’s store was left a cow in 15357~ 
and a cow was withheld from the church in 1554.”° 


CHURCH FABRIC 


The church of St. Mary, so dedicated by 1546,” is built 
of coursed rubble with a slated roof; the workmanship 
is very coarse. The plan comprises a short nave with 
south porch, north door, and north chapel, and a long 
chancel with north vestry. The nave, probably entered 
from the north and with large masonry blocks on that 
side, may be of the 12th century. In the 13th century 
the chancel was rebuilt and the north chapel, which has 
renewed lancets and a trefoil-headed piscina, was 
added. The head remains from a 13th-century effigy 
of a priest. The tower was built in the early 14th 
century. Although inside it has a crude chamfered 
arch on each side, now blocked, it seems never to 
have been a crossing tower,”* and on the west side is the 
scar of a demolished building, probably the chapel 
built by the Hody family before 1441.” In the 15th 
century the south side of the nave was much rebuilt, 
the south porch added, and the chancel east window 
was renewed; the font is also 15th-century. The tower 
has been refaced and its upper stages rebuilt, perhaps in 
the 17th century. The west chapel may have been used 


12 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 98, 140. 

14 Ibid. D/P/wool 2/1/1. 

16 Ibid. D/D/Rb 1815, 1827. 

17 Rep. Com. Eccl. Revenues, pp. 158-9. 

18 S.R.O., D/D/Va 1840, 1843. 

19 Ibid. D/P/wool 1/2/1; Lond. Gaz. 10 Feb. 1882, p. 555. 

20 S.R.O., D/PC/wool 6/1. 21 Ibid. D/P/wool 9/1/1. 

22 Ibid. 2/5/1-6. 23 Ibid. 9/1/2. 
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28 As is suggested was intended in Pevsner, S. & W. Som. 
352-3. 

29 S.R.S. xix. 336; Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. iv. 16. 


13 Ibid. D/D/Ca 177. 
15 Ibid. D/D/Vc 88. 
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FIG. 71. Woolavington 
church from the south-east 
c. 1870 


as a vestry in the 16th century.’ A new vestry had been 
built by c. 1780 on the north side of the chancel;” it had 
been rebuilt by 1826.° Excavations c. 1998* revealed 
footings west of the chapel and possible steps down to a 
vault. In c. 1780 there was a singers’ gallery at the west 
end of the nave.” The church structure has not been 
changed since the earlier 19th century.° In 1872 
restoration included removal of box pews in the 
chancel and reflooring the whole church.’ In 1916 
the chancel was restored and a reredos removed.® In 
1936 the nave roof was rebuilt after a fire and a turret 
fleche added.” An amenity block was added to the 
north side of the nave c. 1998 and the north door 
was reopened as an entrance to it. 

The eight bells include a medieval bell from the 
Salisbury foundry, one by Semson, one by George 
Purdue dated 1611, and two of 1691 probably by 
Thomas Purdue.’° A sixth was added in 1953 and in 
1986 two further bells from the Whitechapel foundry 
brought the peal to eight.'’ The church plate includes a 
cup with the Taunton mark dated 1678 and several 
18th-century pieces.’” The registers date from 1694 but 
a copy register for 1643-67 survives with the bishops’ 
transcripts.’ 


i-9.R.©:, D/D/Ga 22: 

3 Ibid. D/P/wool 4/1/1. 

4 Som. C. C. Sites and Mons. Rec. 

5 S.R.O., A/AQP 35. 

6 Taunton, Som. Studies Libr., Braikenridge colln., drawing 
by W. W. Wheatley 1847; illustration above. 

7 S.R.O., D/D/Cf 1872/4. 

8 Ibid. D/P/wool 9/1/2. 

9 Ibid. 8/3/2, 9/1/2; J. Freeman, W. D. Caroe RstO FSA: his 
architectural achievement (1990), 252; A. Caroe, Old Churches 
and Modern Craftsmanship (1947). 

10 S.R.O., DD/SAS CH 16/2. 
11 Hist. Woolavington: Millennium Edn. 15. 


2 Ibid. A/AQP 35. 
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CHANTRIES 


Before 1285 Gilbert le Waleys of Woolavington built a 
chapel in the churchyard in which he established three 
chantries. In 1285 St. John’s hospital, Bridgwater, 
undertook to maintain one and from 1297 Cleeve 
abbey the other two.'* The chapel was originally 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary and the chantries 
were also named after her or the founder, but between 
1422 and 1432 they took the name of the Holy 
Trinity’? and were numbered one to three.'® The 
first, maintained by St. John’s hospital, was from 
1489 named after St. John the Baptist.'? The second 
retained the name of the Trinity, and the third from 
1481 was named after St. Katherine.'® 

About 1327 right of patronage was contested 
between Agnes, daughter of Gilbert le Waleys, and 
Philip Mansel, also claiming to be Gilbert’s heir. 
They agreed to present at alternate vacancies’? but 
from 1327 until 1432 Thomas Trivet of Durborough 
and his heirs were patrons.” The Hody family pre- 
sented thereafter with one exception, in spite of the 
claims of Roger Pym and his wife Joan, a Waleys 
heiress.” 


12 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xlvii. 173-4. 

13 S.R.O., D/P/wool 2/1/1-8; D/D/Rr 479. 

14 V.C.H. Som. ii. 116; S.R.S. ix, pp. 356-7; H.M.C. Wells, ii. 
pp. 577-8; Cal. Papal Reg. v, pp. 278-80. 

15 S.R.S. Xxx, p. 424; xxxii, p. 279; lvii, p. 48. 

16 Ibid. xlix, pp. 45, 49-50, 101, 190. 

17 Ibid. lii, p. 160; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 213. 

18 S.R.S. ii. 61-3; lii, pp. 86, 133, 138; liv, p. 53. 

19 Ibid. i. 271. 

20 Ibid. 279; x, pp. 562, 666; xxii. 8—9; xxx, pp. 423-4; Xxxi, 
Pp: 127; V.C.H. Som. vi. 139. 

21 S.R.S. xxxii, pp. 266, 279; xlix, p. 45; lii, p. 160; liv, p. 53; 
lv, p. 1103 lvii, pp. 46-8; P.R.O., C 142/46, no. 115. 
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The foundation agreements gave the chantry priests 
£8 6s. 8d. a year, 13s. 4d. for a lamp and repairs to 
the chapel, and 8 qr. of corn.’ The grain render 
appears to have been lost by 1535 but Cleeve con- 
tinued to pay the full amount agreed. Also by 1535 
the chantries received £8 a year from the Hody family 
out of land at Stogursey,* which had been given in 
the 15th century.’ After the dissolution of Cleeve 
abbey and Bridgwater hospital the chantries received 
a total of £12 4s. out of the Court of Augmentations.* 
The original foundation was augmented in 1373 
when the chaplains were given a house in which to 
live and 44 a. in Woolavington to celebrate daily for 
the soul of Thomas, son of Richard May, probably a 
relative of Thomas May one of the chantrists.> The 


NONCONFORMITY 


A Mrs. Pym did not take communion in 1604 and 
Anne Drurie was presented as a popish recusant in 
1629.'° Houses were licensed for worship by unknown 
denominations in 1819 and 1850.'* Wesleyan Metho- 
dists built a chapel in the village in 1838 and there were 
six members in 1840.!° In 1851 there were two resident 
Wesleyan preachers, one of whom appears to have 
become a Primitive Methodist by 1852 when his 
house was registered for worship by that denomin- 
ation. That meeting house was recorded in 1867 but 
had closed before 1895.'° 

The Wesleyan chapel was registered in 1861.'” It was 


EDUCATION 


A chantry priest is said to have kept a school in the late 
14th century.*’ There was a school in 1623.” In 1819 
40 children attended a free Sunday school and 50 
children two day schools.” About 1825 the Sunday 
school taught 34 girls and 11 boys at the vicar’s expense 
and 34 children paid to attend a day school.”* Both 
schools remained open in 1833 with 64 and 56 pupils 


1 S.R.S. ix, pp. 356-7; H.M.C. Wells, ii. pp. 577-8; Cal. Papal 
Reg. v, pp. 278-80. 
2 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 213. 
3 S.R.S. lvii, p. 48. 
4 Ibid. ii. 61-3. 
5 Cal. Pat. 1370-4, 367; S.R.S. ii. 244; Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Rec. 
Com.), ii. 329. 
6 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i. 213. 
7 S.R.S. ti. 61-3, 244; P.R.O., E 117/8. 
SiS) Roose To): 
9 Cal. Papal Reg. v. pp. 278-80, 519; Cal. Pat. 1370-4, 367. 
10 Cal. Ing. Misc. vii. p. 148; Cal. Close, 1402-5, 449. 
11 P.R.O., E 117/8; E 117/12/21; S.R.S. ii. 61-3. 
12 P.R.O., E 310/2/23/124. 
13 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 133, 267. 
14 Ibid. D/D/Rm 5; ibid. Q/RRw 2. 
15 Ibid. D/N/tme 4/3/19. 
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land, held of the Audley manor of Woolavington, was 
worth £1 10s. 6d. in 1535° and by 1548 included two 
tenements in Bridgwater. The total value, including 
ornaments, was £27 18s. 6d.’ 

William de Lym was licensed to be absent from his 
chantry to serve the dean and chapter of Wells in 1316° 
and in 1402 Roger Melles, also a vicar choral of Wells 
cathedral, was allowed to take the income without 
saying the required prayers.’ In 1404 it was said that 
services had ceased for three years.'° In 1548 there were 
three chantrists and only two chalices; the third was in 
the possession of William Hody. Among the other 
goods were two bells and eight old pairs of vestments." 
The Crown retained ownership of the chapel until 
1563 or later.!” 


said to have been rebuilt in 1865 in Gothic style for 100 
people.'* Between 1899 and 1936 there were two 
Sunday services but thereafter only one, although a 
monthly morning service was held in 1960 attended by 
c. 15 people. Attendance at evening service averaged 
12. A separate Sunday schoolroom was built to match 
the chapel in 1910. It was no longer used in 1978." 
From 1968 winter services were discontinued, and in 
1979 it was decided to unite with Monmouth Street, 
Bridgwater, and to close the chapel.*? Chapel and 
schoolroom, north of the church, were used for storage 
in 2000. 


respectively.” A married couple kept a day school in 
1841 and a teacher was recorded in 1851.”° In 1842 
there was a schoolroom on Crancombe Lane, south- 
west of the village, possibly built 1838-9.7” In 1861 
there was a parochial school, recently started, whose 
teacher lodged at the Vicarage. That was the only 
school in 1867. Vestry proposals in 1857 to use the 


16 P.R.O., HO 107/1925; List of Places of Meeting for Public 
Rel. Worship certified to Reg.-Gen. (1867); O.N.S. (Birkdale), 
Worship reg. no. 482. 

17 O.N.S. (Birkdale), Worship reg. no. 13789. 

18 Meth. Ch., stat. returns 1973. The date 1850 (S.R.O., D/ 
N/bme 4/3/50) is probably an error; the 1838 plaque was re- 
used. 

19 S.R.O., D/N/bme 4/2/24, 4/3/50. 

20 Ibid. 4/2/24, 4/3/50; O.N.S. (Birkdale), Worship reg. no. 
13789; Bridgwater Mercury, 12 Apr. 1983. 
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22 S.R.O., D/D/Ca 263. 

23 Educ. of Poor Digest, p. 803. 

24 Ann. Rep. B. & W. Dioc. Assoc. S.P.C.K., 43. 

25 Educ. Eng. Abstract, p. 829. 

26 P.R.O., HO 107/964, 1925. 

27 S.R.O., tithe award; ibid. D/P/wool 4/1/1. 
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old poorhouse in the churchyard for a school had been 
opposed and were again opposed in 1870-3 when there 
was said to be no support for a voluntary school.’ 

A School Board was formed in 1874’ and a school 
was built in 1876 on land next to the Vicarage with 
two classrooms and a teacher’s house in Tudor style 
with carved bargeboards. It opened with 78 children 
on the books. Poor attendance was a serious problem 
in the 1890s and many children were classed as half- 
timers.’ The school had 83 pupils in 1903 and it was 
enlarged in 1909, but numbers declined to 36 in 
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1925. From 1930 the school took juniors only but 
numbers rose, reaching 94 in 1945 following the 
building of the ordnance workers’ estate, and the 
school took over the parish hall.* By 1975 there 
were 209 on the books and three temporary class- 
rooms. A new school was built in 1976 south-west of 
the village. The infants remained at the old building 
until the new school was extended in 1988. In 1998 
there were 178 children in the school and 40 in a 
nursery.’ The original school and teacher’s house 
became a private dwelling. 


CHARITIES FOR THE POOR 


Joan Jeanes (d. 1767) gave £50 for the poor not 
receiving relief. In 1771 the capital was invested in 
the Bridgwater turnpike trust but the income fell from 
£2 in the 1780s to 5s. in 1814.° Further charitable 
bequests were made by Betty Tucker of £100 in 1838, 
by John Morse (d. 1857) of £100, and by Robert 
Skinner in 1859. In the later 19th century the income 
from those charities, totalling c. £10, was distributed in 


1 P.R.O., RG 9/1626; P.O. Dir. Som. (1866); Rep. Com. 
Children and Women in Agric. p. 485; S.R.O., D/P/wool 4/1/1. 

2 Lond. Gaz. 12 Jun. 1874, p. 2993. 

3 S.R.O., C/T 7; C/E 4/64; ibid. D/P/wool 18/7/1—-3, 18/3/1; 
Hist. Woolavington: Millennium Edn. 30. 

4 S.R.O., C/E 4/64; ibid. A/AGH 1/389; ibid. D/R/bw 22/1/ 


cash or clothing tickets to c. 50 recipients. Between 
1917 and 1950 most of the income was distributed as a 
bonus to members of the Woolavington Charities 
Savings Club; the rest was given to widows. The four 
charities were registered in 1961 as the Woolavington 
Charities, but had ceased to exist by 1997 when they 
were deregistered.’ 


113; Hist. Woolavington: Millennium Edn. 32; above, intro. 

5 S.R.O., C/E 4/64; 4/380/480; Taunton, Som. Studies Libr., 
planning proposals, c. 1975. 

6 Char. Don. pp. 1078-9; 11th Rep. Com. Char. 505. 

7 S.R.O., D/P/wool 9/1/1, 17/3/1-4; Char. Com. reg. 
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woodland 
Aisholt, 32, 69 
Alexander, Jas., 179 
Alford, Thos., vicar of Westonzoyland, 
205, 208 
Alfred, king, 50 
Algar, 18 
Allen, Ben., 45, 186 
Aller, 70, 81, 87, 142, 198 
Almar, 16, 74 
Alstone (in Huntspill), 2, 92, 97, 99, 
106-7 
agric., 102 
commons, 103 
cts., 106 
fishery, 104 
inns, 96 
man., 100-1, 106 
man. ho., 101 
mkt., 104 
mill, 104 
sch., 112 
tithing, 8, 106 
Alwaker, 97 
Alward, 180 
Alwin son of Goda, 97 
Alwold, 74, 100 
Ames: 
John (d. c. 1728), 17 
John (fl. 1728), 17 
Wm., 179 
Amesbury, Michael of, abbot of 
Glastonbury, 169, 198 
Anabaptists, 123, 208; and see Baptists 
Andersea (in Westonzoyland), 2, 190, 
192, 194, 196, 201-2 
field, 197 n, 200 
Andersey, fam., 196 n 
Andre, Bernard, rector of High Ham, 
85 


Andrew: 
Florence, widow, 117 
Sarah, m. Ambrose Rhodes, 117-18 
Solomon, 117 
Anstell, Thos., 99 
architects, see Barton; Beard; Beech; 
Caroe; Carver; Chambers; 
Chapple; Christian; Collibear; 
Cottam; Dampier; Down; 
Edwards; Ferrey; Foster and 
Wood; Giles; Gropholz; Hall; 
Hippisley; Howard; Knowles; 
Mackintosh; Manners; Nattress; 
Norton; Price; Scott; Sedding; 
Taylor; Tilden; Wainwright; 
Wallis; Wilkinson; Winter 
Arnold, Wm., 98 
Arundel, John, rector of Huntspill, 
109 
Ashcott: 
Baldwin of and his s. Juain (Ywain), 
16, 18 
Wal. of, vicar of Shapwick, 178 
Ashcott, 9, 12, 13-23, 49, 61, 63, 67, 
132, 160, 168, 171—2, 177 
agric., 18-20 
archit., 15, 23-4 
Berhill, 13, 15 
Buscott, 13 
chapel, 17, 24 
chaplain, 23, 177; and see Sampson 
Gharse22 25 
ch., 23-4, 176 
ch. ho., 20, 22-3 
Gis I> PA, 1S ie 
(eube, DO 
fields, 15, 19 
friendly soc., 16 
glebe, 23 
Heath, 13, 15-16, 15 
inGle2s—2 
inns, 12, 16, 21 
local govt., 22 
man., 11, 16-17, 166 
man. ho., 17, 24 
mills, 21 
nonconf., 24-5 
Nythe, 13 
Pedwell, q.v. 
poorho., 16, 25 
pop., 13 
pound, 22 
prehist. rem., 13, 15 
revel, 16 


Rom. rem., 15 
sch., 22, 24-5, 179 
tithes, 18, 21, 23, 168, 172 
tithing, 22 
trade and ind., 21 
turbary, 15, 21 
vicar, 21, 23 
vicarage ho., 177 
Whitley, 20-1 
woodland, 20-1 
Ashton, Long, chantry, 101 
Athelney, abbey, 117 n, 138, 149, 181, 
196 
Atkins, John, 187 
Audley: 
Jas., Ld. Audley, 75, 214, 150 
Joan, 150 
Marg., m. Rog. Hillary, 150 
Nic., Ld. Audley, and his w. Eliz., 
150-1 
Nic. de, and his w. Joan FitzMartin, 
75) 
fam., 213 
Aula: 
Julian, see Bampton 
Warin de, 98 
Austen, Rob., bellfounder, 24, 87, 145, 
178, 188 
Avington (Hants), 151 
Avoke, John or Thos., 124 
Axford, Eliz., 210 
Ayshford: 
Att.) 215 
Hen. (d. 1650), 214 
Hen. (d. c. 1662), 215 
Joan, see Woolavington 
John (fl. 15th cent.), his s. Wm., 
and his gds. John, 214 
John (d. 1689), 215 
Nic. (d. 1557), 214 
Nic. (d. by 1587), 214 
Nic. (fl. 1700), 215 
Rog. 214 
Wm. (fl. 14th cent.), and his w. 
Joan Woolavington, 214 
Wm. (fl. 15th cent.), 46, 214 
Wm. (d. 1508), and his w. Marg., 
214 
Aysshe, Geo., 56 1 


Babington, Ellen, 56 
Bailey, see Bayley 
Baker: 

Jas. (fl 1902), 138 
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Baker (cont.) 
Jas. (fl. 1934), 138 
Miss, m. — Kunzli, 138 
Balche: 
Wm. (fl. 1515), 78, 89 
Wm. (fl. 1555), 78 
Wm. (fl. 1569), 78 
Ballon: 
Auda, see Pagnell 
John de, 97 
Baltonsborough, 19, 171 
Bampfylde (Bampfield): 
Copplestone Warre, 116 
Geo., 100 
John, 115-16, 118 
Marg., see Warre 
Bampton: 
Julian, m. 1 Fulk Pagnell, 2 Warin 
de Aula, 97 
Rob. of, 97 
Bampton (Dey.), barony, 97 
Banneson, Alwi, 213 
Bannester, Hen., 215 
Baptists, 50, 111, 123, 145, 190, 208; 
and see Anabaptists 
Barclay, Gen. John, and his children 
Eliza, Honoria, and John, 118 
Barham Brothers, 81, 155 
Baring: 
Alex., Ld. Ashburton, 101 
Hon. and Revd. Fred., 101 
Barker, John, 81 
Barnaby, Wm., 108 
Barrett: 
Anna, Sophia, and Susanna, 84 
Wm., 84 
Bartlett, -, 76, 87 
Barton, V. A. M., architect., 220 
Bason Bridge, see Huntspill 
Basset: 
Anselm, 28 
David, 28 
Isabel, w. of David, see Whiting 
John, 28 
Wm., and his da. Eliz., 118 
Batcombe, Spargrove, 169 
Bath, 48 
archd., see Cretyng 
earl of, see Bourchier 
Bath and Wells, bp., 31, 40, 48, 60-1, 
(fon aid, BES, TABS, Sey TZ, Ty. 
198, 204; and see Bitton; Godwin; 
Willes 
Bathusia (Bause): 
Jocelin de, 28 
Mary, see Whiting 
Mat. de, 28 
Thos. de, 28 
Bawdrip, 48, 153, 217, 219 
Crandon, 151 
Crandon Bridge, 199 
Ford, chapel, 181 
Knowle, 41, 159, 184 
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Bayley (Bailey): 
Thos., and his s. Thos., 124 
Thos., bellfounder, 87, 123, 184, 208 
Beam (Devon), see St. Giles-in-the- 
Wood 
Beard, J. Baron, architect, 23 
Beauchamp: 
Cecily, see Forz 
John de (d. 1283), 17, 55, 186 
John de (d. 1343), and his w. 
Marg., 55 
Becher, Hen., 99-100 
Beech, G. C., architect, 157 
Beer (in High Ham), 70, 78, 80, 83 
chapel, 89 
ind., 81 
inn, 73 
sch., 91 
Belde, Elias, 117 
Bell: 
Alf., glass painter, 145 
John, 128 
bellfounders, see Austen; Bayley; 
Bilbie; Davis; Hey; Jeffries; 
Llewellins and James; Purdue; 
Rudhall; Semson; Taylor; Wroth 
Bellot, Prof. H. H., 81 
Bempstone, hund., 8-9 
ct., 106 
Bennet, Sir Thos., 74 
Bere, Ric., abbot of Glastonbury, 81, 
207 
Berhill, see Ashcott 
Berkeley: 
Cath., m. Sir John Brereton, 75 
Cath., w. of Maurice, 75 
Cath., w. of Sir Thos., 75-6 
John, 75 n, 129, 168, 187 
Sir John, 75, 87 
Maurice, 75-6 
Sir Maurice, 75 
Sir Thos., 75-6 
Sir Wm., 75 
Berkshire, see Windsor 
Berrow, 104 
Beugraunt, Marg., 101 
Bibby, J., 155 
Bible Christians, 90, 111; and see Free 
Methodists; Methodists; Primitive 
Methodists; Wesleyans 
Biconyll, John, 220 
Bilbie, Edw., bellfounder, 33 
birds: 
cranes, 118 
peafowl, 198 
swans, 57 
and see stock 
Birmingham (Warws.), 74 
Bishop, John, 159 
Bisse, Jas. and John, 45, 56 
Bitton, Wm. of (II), bp. of Bath and 
Wells, archd. of Wells, rector of 
Sowy, 205 


Blackford, 9-10 
Blagdon, -, 81 
Blake: 

Ben., 151 

Humph. (d. 1625), 151 

Humph. (fl. 1669), 151 

Rob., admiral, 151 

bao, sit 

Blinman, Thos., 109 

Blithman, Bart., rector of Cossington, 
49 

Blois, Hen. of, abbot of Glastonbury, 
16, 44 

Blound: 

John le (fl. 1263), 76 

John le (fl. later 13th cent.), 76 

John le, and his w. Custance, 76 

Rob. le, 76 

Sybil, m. Wm. le Venour, 76 

Wm. le, 76 

Boards )5 cc Com 055 

Bobart, Jacob, 77 

Bodmin (Cornw.), archd. of, 75 

Bolevill, Wm. de, and his w. Eve, 117 

bondmen (bondpersons), 140, 199; 
and see neifs; manumission; serfs 

Bonham, Thos., 139 

Bonville: 

Cecily, m.1 Thos. Grey, marq. of 
Dorset, 2 Hen. Stafford, earl of 
Wilts., 99 

Eliz., see Harington 

Sir Wm., 139 

Wm., Ld. Bonville, 99 

Bourchier: 

Anne, m. 1 Jas. Cranfield, earl of 
Mdx., 2 Sir Chichester Wrey, 97 

Dorothy, m. Sir Thos. Grey, 97 

Edw., earl of Bath, 97 

Eliz., m. Basil Feilding, earl of 
Denbigh, 97 

Fulk, Ld. Fitzwaryn, 97 

Hen., earl of Bath, 97 

John, earl of Bath (d. 1561), 108 

John, Ld. Fitzwaryn, earl of Bath (d. 
1539), 97 

Rachel, ctss. of Bath, m. 2 Lionel 
Cranfield, earl of Mdx., 97—8 

Thomasia, see Hankeford 

Wm., earl of Bath, 108 

Wm., Ld. Fitzwaryn, 97 

fam., 109 

Bouverie, Phil. Pleydell, 214 
Bowden, Christine, 153 
Boxwell (Essex), 181 1 
Bradford-on-Avon (Wilts.), 169 
Bradney, Ant. of, 17 
Bragge, fam., 196 
Braunton (Devon), 74 
Brayne, Jas., 90 
Brent: 
Anne, m. Thos. Paulet, 45 
Eliz. w. of John (d. 1614), 50 


Eliz., m. Hugh Strode, 116 
Joan, m. John Trethek, 44 
Joan, see Eyre 

John (d. by 1373), 44 
John (d. c. 1413), 44, 116-17 
John (fl. 1449), 44-5 

John (d. 1524), 49, 153 
John (d. 1614), 45 

John (d. 1692), 45-6, 182 
Mary, 50 

Odo of, 44 

RiGae45 

Rob. (fl. 1254), 44 

Rob. (d. 1346), 44 

Rob. (d. 1421), 44 

Rob. (d. 1508), 45, 196 
Rob. of (fl. 1300), 138 
Wm., 45, 153 

fam., 153 

Brent, South, 104 


Brereton: 


Cath., see Berkeley 

Sir John, 75 

Werburga, m. Sir Wm. Compton, 
TD 


Brice, John, rector of Greinton and 
Aisholt, 32, 69 

Bridge, Susanna, 194 

Bridges, fam., 195 

Bridgwater, 191, 193, 210, 214-15, 
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building soc., 179 

craftsmen from, 109-10, 123, 

Crook, 96 

Dunwear, man., 196 

estaterdt.. 102, 130) 1375222 

fair, 58, 200, 202 

garrison, 213 

ind., 82, 154, 218 

mkt., 104, 175 

Methodist circuit, 208 

nonconf., 111, 208, 222 

poor-law union, 22, 31, 39, 48, 59, 
GomlOz. 1205 135i, 142, 1575 17/6; 
203, 219 


Index 


Edm. (d. 1918), 45 

Edm. Francis, 45, 48 
Edm.Greenhill, 45 

Frances, see Hood 

Grace, see Greenhill 

J. S., rector of Cossington, 49 
fam., 46, 48 


Brook: 


Joan, see Cheddar 
Sir Thos., 100 


brotherhood, 49, 85, 205; and see 


fraternity; gild 


Broughton, fam., 128 
Brown (Browne): 


Sir Ant., 84 

Chas., 150 

John (fl. 1789), 150, 154 
John (fl. 1844), 154 


Browne & Co., 155 
Brydges: 


Anna Eliza, m. Ric. Grenville, duke 
of Buckingham, 99, 151 

Geo. (d. 1751), 99, 151, 154 

Geo. (fl. 1751), 99 

Geo., duke of Chandos, 57, 101 

Geo. Rodney, 151 

Harry, 57, 99, 151 

Hen., duke of Chandos, 29, 99, 
151 

Jas., duke of Chandos, 151 

Sir Thos., 29, 99 
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131, lA 4 L575 70) Los selooy 
203, 206, 206, 218-19, 223 
workhouse, 72, 83, 91 
and see pound 
Bule, Ric. le, 196 
Bull: 
Eliz., m. Geo. Dodington, 168 
Eliz., m. Thos. Strangways, 129, 168 
Hen. (d. 1692), 168 
Hen. (d. 1695), 168 
Hen. (d. 1751), 168 
Wm. (d. 1622), 129, 168 
Wm. (d. 1676), 168, 172 
fam., 178 
Buncombe: 
Eliz., see Jeane 
Rob., 101 
Burcy: 
Geva, m. Wm. FitzWalter, 75 
John (fl. 1326), 75 
John (d. ¢.1363), 75 
John (fl. 1377), and his w. Agnes, 
75-6 
Mabel, see Cemais 
Ric.(fl. 1412), 76 


Ric.(another, fl. 1412), and his w. 
Christine, 76 

Rob. de, 75 

Serlo de, 74-5 

Wm.,, 75 


Burnett: 


Bryskowe, Thos., 10 


Buchanan, Jas., Ld. Woolavington, 213 


Buckingham, dukes of, see Stafford 
Brydges; Grenville; Temple 
Buckinghamshire, see Eton; Newport 

Pagnell 
Budd: 
Ambrose, 196 
Joan, see Lockyer 


builder, surveyor see Holloway; Willis 


buildings: 
almonry, 195 


Geo., 97 

John (d. 1799), 97 
John (fl. 1819), 111-12 
John (fl. 1860s), 105 
John (fl. 1902), 106 
fam., 95, 112 


Burney, John, vicar of Puriton, 149 
Burnham (Burnham on Sea), 97, 99, 


104-7 
Huish, 3 
revel, 97 
Worston, 106 


rural dist., 22, 31, 39, 48, 59, 68, 
CH TAO, WB, MAIS TG yh, TAS, 
203, 219 

sch., 205, 209 

St. Francis par., 210 n 

St. John’s hosp., 219, 221-2 

siege, 133 

turnpike, 159, 190, 223 

Brigge, Reynold de, 3 
Bristol, 17, 25, 40, 69, 74, 84, 86, 181, 
186 

bellfoundry, 158, 178, 208 

Mayor’s chap., 89 

St. James’s priory, 152 

Britoni, David, 100 
Broderip: 
Edm. (d. 1828), 45, 47 
Edm. (d. 1847), 45-7, 214 


almshouse, 91, 118, 212, 219 

banqueting ho., 168 

barn, 56, 66, 130, 153, 167-8, 195, 
200, 205 

barn converted to house, 205 

castle, 149 

chapel, 17, 167, 195 

church house, 23, 40, 69, 85, 101, 
IGA; TOSS NAO, WA, ay, ars, 
133, 142, 144, 156, 158-9, 178, 
188, 203, 206 

dovecot, 19, 23, 66, 98, 108, 167-8, 
170, 186, 195, 200, 205, 214 

granary, 130, 153, 195, 197 

grange, 66, 167, 197, 199 

houses converted to barns, 119 

limekiln, 155, 218 

parish house, 49 

poorhouse, 16, 25, 31, 39, 48, 59, 
68; 79; 83; 107, 109, 120,122; 


Burrell, Abr., 166, 172, 177 
Burridge: 


John, 116 
Rob., 116-17 


Burrowbridge, 134-6, 143 


Burrow Mump (Mount), 135, 143 
inn, 137 
nonconf., 145, 208-9, 209 


Burtle (in Catcott, Chilton Polden and 


Edington), 23, 27, 30-1, 34, 40, 
42, 52-3, 53, 56-8, 60-1, 63, 177 

archit., 61 

ik, swhy il, TKS 

fishery, 56 

inns, 28, 55 

nonconf., 33, 62 

priory (Sprawlesmead), 29, 45, 
52-3, 56, 101 

revels, 55 

sch., 33-4, 62, 179 
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Burtle (cont.) 
turbaries, 58 
vicar, 32, 62 
vicarage ho., 61 
West, 52 
Burton: 
Geo., 116 
Sarah, m. Alex. Glasse, 116 
Buscott, see Ashcott 
Bussell, Revd. Dr. Fred. Wm., 29, 31 
Bussex, see Westonzoyland 
Butleigh, 9-11, 67, 68n 
Butleigh Ct., 24 
man., 11 
Reynold’s Way (Ringoldsway), 9 
Butler: 
Amery, vicar of Moorlinch, 133 
Anne, m. Sir Jas. St. Leger, 99 
Jas., earl of Ormond (d. 1405), 98 
Jas., earl of Ormond (d. 1452), 98 
Jas., earl of Wiltshire (d. 1461), 98 
Thos., 98 
Bysse: 
Jas. and John, 101 
Rob., rector of Greinton, 68 


C., R., goldsmith, 61 
Calverleigh (Dev.), 151 
Camel, Queen, Hazelgrove, 76 
Cannington, 101, 153 
Brymore, 214 
Canterbury, archbp., 85 
Capel: 
Sir Hen., 100 
Isabel, see Newton 
Carent, Nic., rector of Huntspill, 109 
Carhampton, hund., 83 
Caroe, W. D., architect, 32, 207 
Carp, fam., 154 


Carter: 
Fens) 117, 
Wm., 117 


Carver, Ric., architect, 45, 56, 61, 
188—9, 189, 205 
Cary: 
Christine, see Orchard 
Sir John, his w. Joyce, and s. 
Wymond, 100 
Phil., 100 
Catcott: 
Alice, da. of Wal. m. Wm. 
Hampton, 28 
John of (or John Whiting), 28 
Laur. of, 28 
Wal. of, and his w. Alice of, 28 
Catcott, 2, 5, 9-10, 25-34, 36, 40, 56, 
61, 69, 131, 161, 170,180,182, 
187 
ALChits 27532 
Broad Drove, 27 
Burtle, q.v. 
chantry, 31 
chapelry, 125 


char., 34 

ch., 27, 31-3, 32 

curate, see Brice; Hatton 

fms., 30 

fields, 27, 30 

friendly soc., 27 

glebe, 31 

Heath, 25, 27 

incl., 25, 27, 30 

inns, 28 

Katherine Cross, 27 

local govt., 31 

man., 28-9 

mill, 30 

nonconf., 33 

poorho., 31 

Pop., 27 

pound, 31 

prehist. rem., 27 

rector, 29 

revel, 27 

Rom. rem., 27 

sch., 33, 62, 179 

tithes, 29, 32, 37, 129, 168 

tithing, 31 

Townsnd, 27 

trades and crafts, 31 

turbary, 30 
Catford: 

Isat., 99 

John, 99 
Cemais: 

Mabel, w. of Rob. de Burcy, 75 

Martin de, 75 
Chaderton, Rob., 56 1 
Chambers: 

Harry, 138 

Rob., architect, 177 
Champion: 

Edw., 41 

Wm., 172 
Chancellor, Wm., 165 
Chandler, fam., 187 
Chandos: 

Maud de, 150, 213-14 

Rob. de, 157, 219 
Chandos, duke of, see Brydges 
chantry, 24, 31, 87, 101, 129, 215, 

221-2 

Chapel Allerton, 39 
Chapman: 

Wm., 210 

fam., 194 
Chapple: 

Geo., architect, 143 

fam., 25 
Chard: 

John, 141 

Cols Johny V.Gy 145 

Wm., 196 

fam., 137, 140, 142 
Charlton Mackerell, Cary Fitzpaine, 

9-10 


Chauton (Chilton): 
John of, 37 
Ric. of (fl 1284-5), 17, 37, 39 
Ric.(fl. 1343), 17 
Wal. (fl. bef. 1280) 17 
Wal. de (fl. 1333), 17, 37 
Cheddar: 
Isabel, m. John Newton, 100 
Joan, m. 2 Sir Thos. Brook, 100 
Ric., 100 
Sir Thos., 100 
Chedzoy, 197, 199, 202-4 
Cheke: 
Edw., and his w. Anne, 17 
Sir John, 17 
Mary, w. of Sir John, m. 2 Hen. 
MacWilliams, 17 
Sir Thos., 17 
Chelvey, 138 
Cheriton, North, Lattiford, 9 
Chichester, Sir Rob., 196 
Chilton, see Chauton 
Chilton Polden (Chelton upon 
Poledowne), 2, 9-10, 32, 
34-42, 47, 60, 131, 145, 170, 
187 
agric., 38 
archit., 36 
Burtle, q.v. 
chapel, 132 
chapelry, 125 
chaplain, 39 
char., 41—2 
cis 31, 39-41, 45 
ch., ho., 40 
Cts sou 107 
fms., 38 
fields, 36, 38 
friendly soc. 36 
incl., 36, 39 
inns, 36 
local govt., 39 
man., 37, 130 
mill, 39 
Monmouth rebellion, 7 
nonconf., 41, 184 
poorho., 39 
pop., 36 
prehist. rem., 36 
rectory, 36 
Rom. rem., 34, 36 
elt, Oh Maly, Oa, Tey! 
tithes, 37-8, 40, 129, 132, 168 
tithing, 39 
turbary, 38 
vicarage ho., 40 
Chilton Trinity, 10, 146 
Chokke, Nic., 101 
Christian, Ewan, architect, 157 
Church: 
John Arthur, 48 
Petronella May Kathleen, 48 
Rog., vicar of Sowy, 205 


Clark (or Clack): 
Eliz., 70 
John, 69 

Clarke: 
Edw. (d. 1679), 152 
Edw. (d. 1710), 152 
Edw. (d. c. 1790), 152 
Eliz., see Lottisham 
Jepp, 152 
Mary (d. 1856), 63 


Mary, w. of Edw. (d. 1710), see Jepp 


fam., 154 
Clayfield, Mary, see Morgan 
Cleeve, abbey, 221-2 
Clevedon, Mat. of, 198 
Clifton: 
Gervase, Ld. Clifton, 117 
John, 117 
Wm., 117 
Clopton: 
Christine, see Crewkerne 
Ric., 99-100 
Wm., 56 
Cnolton, John of , and his s. John, 
139 
Coalbrookdale (Salop), 110 
Cobbe, Alice, 153 
Cocker, Mr., 128 
Cockerell: 
John, 9, 98 
Luke, clerk, 98, 128 
Sam., 9, 98 


Coffyn, Jas., 99 
Cogan: 


Eliz., m. 1 Sir Fulk Fitzwaryn, 2 Sir 


Hugh Courtenay, 97 
Eliz., w. of Sir Wm., m. 2 Sir Rob. 
Harington, 97 
John de (d. 1278), 97, 104 
John de (d. 1302), 97—8, 100, 
106-7 
John (d. 1382), 97 
Ric., 97-100 
Ric., vicar of Othery, 144 
Thos., 97 
Sir Wm., 97 
Cok (Coke, Tok): 
Alemandina, see Greinton 
Rog. le, 65, 128 
Wal. le, 17 
Wm., 31 
Colchester (Essex), 23-4 
Coleridge, S. T., 97 
Colles, Alex., 108 
Collibear, Jas., builder, 132, 132 
Collier, Geo., rector of Nunney and 
vicar of Shapwick, 178 
Collins, Eliz., 176 
Colmer, John, vicar of Othery, 144 
Colthurst Symons, 155 
Colton, Wm., 179 
Columbers: 
Eleanor, see FitzMartin 


Index 


Hen. de, 213 

John (d. 1306), 150-1, 156 

Maud, see Chandos 

Phil. (I) de, 100, 150 

Phil. (II) de, 150, 213-14 

Phil. (III) de, 150 

Phil. (IV) de, 150 

Phil. (V) de, 150 

Phil. (VI), 75, 150, 169, 171, 219 

fam., 215 
Combe, Ric. of, 128 
Comer, Jas., 112 
commodities imported: 

coal, 105 

grain, 105 

timber, 105 
Compton Dundon, 10-11, 85 

barony, 17 

Compton, 9 

Dundon, 9 

man., 37, 186 

and see Dundon super Polden 
Compton Pauncefoot, 152 
Compton, Eliz., see Spencer 
Compton: 

Sir Hen., 75 

Peter, 75 

Werburga, see Brereton 

Sir Wm., 75 

Wm., Ld. Compton, earl of 

Northampton, 129, 168 


Congregationalists, 41, 111, 123, 134, 


184, 208; and see Independents 

consolidation: 46, 119, 172 
Coot, Wim., 70 
Cornwall, 81 

rebels from in 1497, 28 

and see Week St. Mary 
Cossington: 

Adam of, 44 

Ansketill of, 44 

Geof. of, 44 


Cossington, 4-5, 9, 38, 42-50, 56, 58, 


103, 153, 219 
agric., 46-7 
archit., 43-6, 49 
brotherhood, 49 
char., 50 
ch., 48-50 
fms., 47 
fields, 42, 46-7 
glebe, 49 
green, 43 
incl., 46 
inns, 44 
light, 49 
local govt., 48 
man., 44-5 
man. ho., 45, 49 
mills, 47 
nonconf., 50 
par. ho., 49 
poorho., 48 
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pound, 48 
quarries, 47 
rector, 46, 48-9 
rector, see Blithman; Broderip; 
Durston; Hobbs, Chas. and 
Thos.; Malet 
rectory, 46 
rectory ho., 49 
Rom. rem., 42, 47 
sch., 48, 50 
tithes, 46-9 
tithing, 48 
turbary, 47 
Cote, see Huntspill 
Cothelstone (Coveston), Geof. of, see 
Stawell 
Cottam, A. B., architect, 63, 112 n 
Courcelles, Rog. de, 16, 18, 28, 37, 55, 
127-8, 186 
Courtenay: 
Edw., earl of Devon, 151 
Eliz., see Cogan 
Francis, 65 
Hen., 149, 151 
Hen., marq. of Exeter, 151-2 
Sir Hugh, 97 
Sir Humph., and his w. Joan, 151 
Peter, 151 
Thos., earl of Devon (d. 1458), 
151 
Thos., earl of Devon (d. 1461), 
151 
Sir Wm., 157 
courts: 
assizes, 9, 82 
baron, 39, 59, 83, 131, 156, 176, 
202, 218 
county, 11 
fair pleas, 201 
halimote, 22, 67—8, 77, 83, 120, 
Ul, A, WG, i7Ko}, Poy. 
hundred, 11-12, 77, 82-3 
leets, 9, 11, 82-3, 156 
manor, 22, 48, 59, 67, 96, 106, 156, 
176,218 
three-weekly, 9 
tourns, 9, 11 
water, 96 
and see jurisdictions 
Coventry, Wal., 139, 141 
Coveston see Cothelstone 
Coxe, John Hippisley, and his s. Hen., 
18 
Crandon, see Bawdrip 
Crane, Geo., 194 
Cranfield: 
Anne, see Bourchier, 97 
Jas., earl of Middlesex, 97 
Lionel, earl of Middlesex, 97 
Rachel, see Bourchier 
Cras, Ralph and Geof., 76 
Creech St. Michael, man., 138-9 
Cretyng, Wal., rector of Huntspill, 109 
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Crewkerne: 
Christine, w. of John, m. 2 Ric. 
Clopton, 28, 100 
John (fl. late 14th cent.), 100 
John (fl. 1412), 100 
John (fl. 1577), 100 
Crifte, fam., 213 
Cripps: 
Elyza) 
John, 112 
Crook, see Bridgwater 
Croom, Wm., vicar of Westonzoyland, 
205 
crops (less usual): 
artificial grass, 154, 173 
blackberries, 79, 217 
cabbages, 120, 140, 200 
carrots, 200 
clover, 79, 119, 140, 173, 200 
flax, 199, 200, 202 
French grass, 20, 79 
garden beans, 200 
garlic, 118, 199 
hemp, 46, 199, 200 
hops, 200 
leeks, 103 and n 
mangolds, 217 
nuts, 38 
onions, 118, 199-200 
oranges, 77 
pears, 118-19 
rape, 79, 119, 140, 173 
reeds, 46-7, 102, 140, 170, 178, 
199, 216 
roots, 119 
rye, 19, 77; 130, 197 
saffron, 118 
teazles, 173 
turnips, 79, 173, 217 
vetches, 19-20, 46, 172, 200 
withies (osiers), 21, 47, 66, 108, 
119, 140, 197-9, 201 
Crouche, Wm., 153 
Crowcombe, rector, 85 
Croyde, Ric., 117 
Curry, North, fair, 218 
Curry Mallet, 16, 128 
Curry Rivel, 196 and n 
Cutley, see Middlezoy 


Dacus, Wm. 117, 138 n 
dairying, 20, 57, 103, 119, 130, 141, 
154, 171, 187, 196, 198,201, 215 
Dampier: 
Edw., architect, 23 
Revd. John, 30 
Dartasso, Janico, 98 
Davis: 
Edw., bellfounder, 123 
Geo., bellfounder, 87, 123 
Davy, Thos., 78 
Dawbin: 
Jas., 181 


fam., 182 
Dawe: 
Hill (d. 1820), 116 
Hill (d. 1851), 116 
Revd. Hill, 116 
Wm., 116 
Dean, Jas., 112 
decoy, 44, 73; and see fowling 
demesne farming and leasing, 19, 21, 
66-8, 77, 139, 170-2, 196, 214, 
216 
Devereux, John, 55 
Devon, see Bampton; Braunton; 
Calverleigh; Exeter; St. Giles-in- 
the-Wood; Templeton; Tiverton 
Dibble, Thos., 210 
Dickinson, fam., 194 
Digby, fam., 30 
Dingley, Wm., 195 
Doble, John, 151 
Dodd, Jane, 134 
Dodgson, Chas. Lutwidge (Lewis 
Carroll), 143 n 
Dodington: 
Eliz., see Bull 
Geo., 168 
Rog.; 74 
Thos., 74 
Revd. Thos. Marriott, 74 
fam., 66 
Dodington, 66 
Dollen, John, 91 
Dorset, see Sherborne; Thornford 
Dory, Betty, m. Ben. Greenhill, 151 
Douai (or Bampton), Wal. of, 8, 16, 
18, 44, 97-8, 100, 102 
Down, Edwin, architect, 60 
Downend (in Puriton), 146, 151, 
155-6 
borough, 149 
burgages, 151, 153 
castle, 149, 149 
chapel, 158 
inns., 150 
quarrying, 155 
tithing, 156 
Droxford: 
John, 100 
Thos., 100 
Drue, John, 158 
Drurie, Anne, 222 
Dublin, archbp. of, 205 


Duck: 
Dr. Art., 194 
Martha, 194 
Ric., 194 


Dudley, Rob., earl of Leicester, 116, 
152, 194, 215 
Dunball (in Puriton), 146, 148, 148, 
156 
brickworks, 155 
clyce, 6 
common, 153-4, 156 


inns, 150 
island, 94 
theatre, 150 
wharf, 148, 154-5 
Dundon super Polden, man., 37, 55, 
128, 183, 186, 188; and see 
Compton Dundon 
Durham, dean, see Lake 
Durleigh, 152 
East Chilton, man., 37 
Durling, Thos., 210 
Durston: 
John, 34 
John, rector of Cossington, 48 
Thos. (fl. 1600), 34 
Thos. (fl. mid 17th cent.), 30 
Capt. Thos., 34 
Durston, Buckland priory, 29, 101, 
129 
Dyer: 
And., 129, 132, 168 
Sir Edw: 65, 116, 128, 1325 138: 
180, 194-5 
Edw., (neph. of Sir Edw.), 116, 138, 
215 
Frances, w. of Sir Thos., 138 
Francis, 195 
John, rector of High Ham, 86 
Sir Thos., 65, 128, 131-2, 138, 166, 
195, 199, 205, 215 


Eadred, 192 n 
Eastt, John, goldsmith, 158 
Edgar, king, 74, 131, 138, 176 
Edington: 
Geof. of, and his s. Wm., 55 
Gilb. (or Gibon) of (d. by 1331), 55 
Gilb. of (d. 1361), 55 
Oliver of, 55 
Rob. of (Rob. s. of Wm.), 55 
Sir Rob. of, 60 
Thos. of, 55 
Edington, 2, 8, 9-10, 30, 32, 36, 40, 
47, 50-63, 130-1, 133, 153, 170, 
180 
agric., 56—8 
archit., 53-4, 60 
Burtle, q.v. 
chapel, 53, 61 
chapelry, 125 
char., 63 
ch., 31, 60-1, 61 
cts., 59 
fair, 58 
fms., 56-7 
fields, 53, 57 
friendly soc., 55 
glebe, 60 
Ho., 53-4, 54 
inns., 54-5 
local govt., 59 
man., 28, 55—6 
man. ho., 56-7, 59 


mills, 58 
nonconf., 62 
poorho., 59 
pop., 52-3 
pound, 59 
prehist. rem., 53 
quarry, 52 
Rom. rem., 52-3 
sch., 33, 41, 61—2, 179 
tithes, 37, 56, 60, 129, 168 
turbary, 58 
vicar, see Elwell 
vicarage ho., 60 
Edith, queen, 150 
Edulf, Ric. s. of, see Richard 
Edwards: 
E. Hen., architect, 40 
Wm., 212 
Egerton, Sir Thos., Ld. Ellesmere, Vct. 
Brackley, 65, 194 
Ellison, Noel, rector of Huntspill, 
110-11 
Elrington, Edw., 150 
Elwell, Dr. Simeon, vicar of Edington, 
60 
emigration, 114, 136, 210 
Enmore, 55, 186 
Epaignes: 
Alf. d’, 8, 150, 213, 216 
Isabel, 213 
Erbury: 
Ant., vicar of Westonzoyland, 205 
Ant., younger, vicar of 
Westonzoyland, 205 
Essex, see Boxwell 
Eton (Bucks.), college, 215 
Evered, John, 215 
Ewens, John, 132 
Ewyas, Rob. de, 3 
Exclusive Brethren, 24; and see Open 
Brethren 
Exeter (Devon), 68, 194 
Exton, 83 
Eyre: 
Adam le, and his w. Marg., 116 
Joan, m. John Brent, 116 
Wm. le, 116 


Fairesway: 
Hen. of, 169 
Wm. of, 169 
Fairfax, Sir Thos.,-73, 193 
fairs, 22, 58, 104, 127, 130, 200-2, 
217-18 
Fardeyn, Peter, and his w. Alice, 17 
Feilding: 
Basil, earl of Denbigh, 97 
Eliz., see Bourchier 
Ferny, see Westonzoyland 
Ferrey, Ben., architect, 144 
Fichet: 
Hugh, 186 
Isabel, m. Rob. Hill, 55 
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Sir Thos., and his w. Ricarda, 55 
Thos., 55 
Fiddington, 152 
Field: 
Anne Ruscombe, 30, 40, 61-3 
Ric., 56-7 
fam., 61 
Finch: 
Cath, see Moyle 
Charlotte, see Seymour 
Heneage, earl of Aylesford, 150 
Sir Thos., 152 
fish: 
eels, 104, 141, 197, 201 
salmon, 154 
fisheries, 3, 56-7, 66, 79-80, 96, 
103—4, 141, 154, 172, 197, 201, 
216 
FitzBernard, Wm., 76 
FitzGeldewin, Savaric, bp. of Bath and 
Glastonbury, 10 
FitzJames: 
Joan, see Malet 
John, the elder, 55 
FitzMartin: 
Eleanor, m. Phil. (VI) de 
Columbers, 75, 150 
Joan, m. Nic. Audley, 75 


Nic., 75 

Rob., 75 

Wm. (I), 75 

Wm. (II), 75 

Wm. (IID), 75 

Wm. (IV), 75 
FitzWalter: 

Geva, see Burcy 

Wm., 75 
Fitzwaryn: 


Eliz., m. Sir Ric. Hankeford, 97 
Eliz., see Cogan 
Fulk (d. 1407), 97 
Fulk (d. 1420), 97 
Sir Fulk, 97 
Fivehead, Cathanger, 83 
Flanders, Rog. of, and his w. Clarice, 
55 
flooding, 92-3, 95, 102 121, 129, 
141, 143, 171, 196-201, 203, 
216 
Floyer (Floar): 
Ant., 128 
Chas., 128 
John (d. 1632), 128 
John (d. 1656-7), 128 
John (d. 1726), 128 
John (d. 1727), 128, 132 
Martin, 128 
Wm., 128, 132 
Foliano, Boniface de, rector of 
Greinton, 68 
Ford, Adam of, 181 
Ford, see Bawdrip 
Forster, Ant., 99 
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Fortescue: 
Chichester Parkinson-, Ld. 
Carlingford, 56 
Hugh, 84, 166 
John, 129 
Forz: 
Cecily, m. John de Beauchamp, 17, 
375 55, 186 
Wm. de, 17, 55, 128, 186 
and see Vivonia 
Foster and Wood, architects, 86 
Fountayne, Wm., 215 
fowling, 57, 187, 199, 216; and see 
decoy 
Fox, Geo., 134 
fraternity, 122; and see brotherhood 
Free Methodist Church, 208 
Frome, Nic., abbot of Glastonbury, 
TLE, TG) 
Fromund, Geof., abbot of 
Glastonbury, 128 
Fry: 
Dorothy, see Higon 
Eliz., m. John King, 37 
John (fl. 1505), 37 
John (d. 1716), 37 
Nic., 37 
Rob., 37 
Sampson le, and his father Wal., 17 
Wm. (fl. 1564), 37 
Wm. (d. 1608), 37 
Wm. (d. 1672), 36 
Fuller, Bostock, 116, 138 


G., D., goldsmith, 33, 133, 145 
Galton: 

Francis, 74 

John, 74 

Sam. (d. 1799), 74 

Sam. (d. 1832), 74 

Sam. Tertius, 74 


fam., 74 
Garrett, Hen., 210 
Gatchell: 

Hen., 101, 105 

Mr., 105 


Geldeston (Norf.), 186 
Gentil, Reynold le, 169 
Geoffrey, 98 
John, s. of, see John 
the clerk, rector of Sowy, 204 
Gerard the ditcher (or trencher), 65, 
74 
Giffard, Wal., bp. of Bath and Wells, 
10 
Gilbert (Gylbard): 
Eleanor, m 1 Ric. Gilbert, 2 John 
Davy, 214 
Gilb., 214 
Isabel, 220 
Joan, m. Rog. Pym., 214 
John (fl. mid. 14th cent.), 214 
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Gilbert (Gylbard) (cont.) 
John (fl. late 14th cent.), and his w. 
Joan, 214 
John (fl. 15th cent.), 46 
John, and his w. Marg. and s. Ric., 
214 
Rica 214 
and see Waleys 
gild, 109; and see brotherhood; 
fraternity 
Giles: 
C. E., architect, 178 n, 207 
Wm., 152 
Gillo, Rob., 32 n 
glass painter, see Bell; Hardman; 
Holland; Kempe; Ward and 
Hughes 
Glasse: 
Alex, 116 
John, 116 
Sarah, see Burton 
Glastonbury: 
abbey, q.v. 
abbot, q.v. 
almsho., 67 
archdy., 131, 176 
Edgarley, 150 
Methodist circuit, 90 
Old Pump Room, 53 
Sharpham, 168, 215 
vineyard, 19 
Glastonbury, abbey: 
almoner, 17-18, 29, 37, 56, 117, 
130, 168—9, 171—2, 174, 176, 
182, 187 
auditor, 78 
cellarer, 11, 176 
chamberlain, 117 
ch. belonging to, 68, 84, 131, 176 
cook, 21 
estates held of, 28, 37, 44, 55, 128, 
180, 186 
exchanged land, 16 
fabric, 84 
granary, 130, 197 
hereditary porter, 44 
lamp in, 139 
land acquired, 17, 19, 65, 74, 139, 
168-9, 177 
land held of, 182, 213 
land lost, 97 
land owned by, 16, 18, 65, 76, 97, 
116, 127, 138, 166, 194, 213 
monk, see Merke 
precentor, 84 
prior, 198 
resumed land, 18 
sacrist, sacristy, 23, 176 
sheepflock sent to, 19, 67, 170 
steward, 11-12, 176 
supplies sent to, 19, 174, 197 
tithes acquired, 29, 37, 56, 129 
Glastonbury, abbot, 198; and see 


Amesbury; Bere; Blois, Frome; 
Fromund; Monington; Selwood; 
Taunton; Winchester 
Gloucestershire, see Tewkesbury 
Goathurst, man., 37 
Goda, Alwin s. of, see Alwin 
Godescal, 180 
Godfrey: 
And., 182 
Mary, 34 
Ric., 182 
Rob., 182 
Wal. (fl. 1497), 182 
Wal. (fl. 1621), 182 
Wm. (fl. 1641), 187 
Wm. (fl. 1713), 187 
Godney, see Meare 
Godwin: 
Francis, vicar of Westonzoyland, 
205 
Jos., the elder, 100 
Jos., the younger, 101 
Thos., bp. of Bath and Wells, 
205 
Goldcliff (Mon. now Gwent), priory, 
MG IG) Daisy Diy, Dal) 
goldsmiths, see A., D.; C., R.; Eastt; G., 
DERG Enea itetesn les desmilies 
Hamlet; Mason; P., I.; R., T.; S., 
I.; S., R.; Tweedie; White 
Good: 
Widow, 154 
fam., 154 
Gooding (Gooden, Goodyng): 
Hen., 181 
Wm., 152 
Goodman, Phil, vicar of Puriton, 158 
Gorges, Sir Edm., 29 
Goring, George, Ld. Goring, 73 
Gould: 
Eliz., see Strangways 
Ric., 101 
Susanna, see Maundrell 
Thos., 196 
Wm., 29, 56 
Gouvis: 
Mic. le (the father), 17 
Mic. le (the son), 17, 65 
fam., 66 
Grace Dieu (Mon.), monk of, 157 
Graham: 
Geo. Templer, 184 
Sarah, 45 
Granado, Bernardine, 116 
Granger, Thos., 184 
green, 43, 72, 85, 91, 148 
Greenhill: 
Ben. (d. 1817), 45, 151, 154 
Ben. (d. 1884), 128 
Ben. Cuff, 128, 151-2, 155, 215 
Ben. Cuff Dover, 151—2, 155 
Betty, see Dory 
Christ. Ben., 128, 151 


Christophe Wm. Moore, 128, 151, 
155 

Grace, m,. Edm. Broderip, 45 

Wm. Moore, 151 


Greinton: 


Alemandina, m. Wal. le Cok (Tok), 
17, 65 

Eve, m. Hugh Trivet, 128 

Eve, see Middlezoy; Sowy 

Hugh of (fl. 1189), 65, 128, 138 

Hugh of (fl. early 12th cent.), 17, 
65, 128 

Joan of, see Langstock 


Greinton, 9-10, 12, 17, 30, 32, 63-70, 
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agric., 66-7 

archit., 64, 69 

char., 70 

ch., 68-9 

ch. ho., 69 

cts., 67-9 

curate, 69 

fms., 67 

fields, 66 

glebe, 68 

incl., 67 

inn., 65 

local govt., 67-8 

man., 65—6, 174 

man. ho., 66 

mills, 67 

nonconf., 69, 123, 134, 179 

Nythe (Thorni), 63-4, 67, 119 

poorho., 68 

pop., 64 

quarrying, 63 

rector, 32, 70; and see Bruce; Bysse; 
Foliano; Hyne 

rectory ho., 68 

Rom. rem., 64 

sch., 69-70 

tithes, 68 

trade and ind., 67 


Grene, John, vicar of Puriton, 157 
Grenville: 


Anna, see Brydges 

Jase 

Jas., Ld. Glastonbury, 11 

Ric., duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos (d. 1839), 46, 151 

Ric., duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos (d. 1861), 151 


Gresham: 


Edw., 45 

Sir John, 45 

Martha, m. Edm. Hoskins, 45 
Sir Thos., 194 


Grey: 


Cecily, see Bonville 
Dorothy, see Bourchier 
Hen., duke of Suffolk, 99 
Hen., earl of Stamford, 74 
Hen., Ld. Grey of Groby, 74 


Sir John, 74, 84 
Thos., earl of Stamford, 97—8, 108 
Thos., marq. of Dorset (d. 1501), 
99 
Thos., marq. of Dorset (d. 1530), 
99 
Greylake, see Middlezoy 
Griffin: 
Joan, see Newton 
Sir Thos., 100 
Grobham, Sir Ric., 11 
Gropholz, —, architect, 110 
Grove, Jas., 98 
Grove, see Othery 
Growe, Phil., 78 
Gurney & Co., goldsmiths, 178 


H., L., goldsmith, 208 
H., T., goldsmith, 158 
Hackness, see Huntspill 
Hales: 
Eliz., 214 
Sir Phil., 214-15 
Sir Thos. (d. 1748), 214 
Sir Thos. (d. 1762), 57, 214-15 
Sir Thos. Pym, 214 
fam., 46, 57, 153 
Hall, Hen., architect, 76 n 
Halley, Jerome, 131, 166, 215 
Halliday, Wm., carver, 36, 145 
Halswell: 
Revd. Hugh, 37 
Nic., 100-1 
Ham (Hamland), see Westonzoyland 
Ham, High, 3-4, 9-11, 70-91, 175 
Abraham tithing, 73, 82-3 
agric., 77-80, 80, 82 
archit., 72-74, 80, 85-6, 90 


Barnard (Bernard), tithing, 73, 81-3 


Beer q.v. 
brotherhood, 85 
char., 91 

ch., 73, 84-7, 86-7 
ch. ho., 85 
cts., 74, 77, 83 
fms., 78—9 

fields, 72, 77-9 
friendly soc., 73 
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nonconf., 89-90, 123 n 
Paradise, 70, 78, 83 
Picts (Picks) Hill, 70, 82 
poorho., 79, 83 
pop., 72 
pound, 74 
rector, 78, 85, 87-8; and see Andre; 
Dyer; Kingman; Knight; Kyrkby; 
Lyhert; Merke; Morgan; Nykke; 
Osmonton; Randall; Schaell; 
Shaw; Sudbury 
rectory, 84-5 
rectory ho., 84, 85, 91 
Rom. cath., 89 
Rom. rem., 72 
sch., 73, 79, 83, 85, 90-1 
tithes, 78, 85 
tithings, 73, 82-3 
trades and crafts, 82, 82 
vicarage, 84 
woodland, 80 
workho., 72, 83, 91 
Ham, Low (Netherham, Nether Ham, 
in High Ham), 2, 72, 78, 80-1, 91 
archit., 72-3, 76, 88 
chapel, 83, 87-9, 88-9 
cts., 83 
man., 74-7, 83 
man. ho. 76 
nonconf., 89-90 
sch., 91 
tithing, 73, 82-3 
Hamblin, John, 140 n 
Hamlet, T., goldsmith, 110 
Hampshire, see Avington; Tytherley, 
East 
Hampton Court, honor, 168 
Hampton: 
Alice, w. of Wm., see Catcott 
Eliz., da. of Phil., m. Wm. Viel, 28 
Joan, m. — Newton and Edm. 
Gorges, 29 
Lucy, 28-9 
Phil., and his w. Alice, 28 
Wm., 28 
Hankeford: 
Eliz., da. of Sir Ric., 97 
Eliz., w. of Sir Ric., see Fitzwaryn 
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Harris: 


John (fl. 1541), 139 

John (fl. 1614), 139, 141 

John (fl. 1690), 139, 141 

John, and his w. Joan (fl. 1598), 141 
Nic., 139 


Hart, Mrs., 181 

Harvey, fam., 37 

Hassell, Jane, m. John Johnson, 37, 138 
Hatton, Wm., 32 

Hawker: 


Ann, 194 

Eliz. w. of Wm., see Welman 
Eliz., da. of Wm., 194 

Mary, 194 

Wm., 194 


Hawkins: 


Ben., 194 

Eliz., m. Simon Welman, 194 

Jane, 194 

Mary, m. Thos. Welman (d. 1757), 
194 

Thos., vicar of Woolavington, 220 


Haye: 


Ric. de la, 99 
Wm. de la, 99 


Haynes, Jas., and his w. Alice, 17 
Headfort, marq. of, 49 

Helpe, see Merke 

Henbury (Hembry), Phil., 112 
Henley: 


And., 99 

Sir And. (d. ¢. 1675), 99 
Sir And. (fl. 1687), 99 
Rob., 99 

Sir Rob., 99 


Henley (in High Ham), 70, 72, 80, 82 


nonconf., 90 


Henniker: 


Aldborough, 29 

John Granville, 29 

Sir Augustus, 29 

Sir Brydges Trecothic, 29 

Sir Fred., 29 

Sir John, Ld. Henniker, 29 
Sir Rob. John Aldborough, 29 
fam., 30 

and see Major 


glebe, 79, 85 

green, 72, 85, 91 
Ham hund., 77, 82-3 
Ham, Low, q.v. 
Henley, q.v. 

incl., 78 

ind., 81 

inns, 72-3 

lights, 85 

local govt., 82-3 
man., 74 

man. ho., 74, 74, 83 
mills, 80-1, 81 
moorland, 79-80 
Morton, 72 


Sir Ric., 97 
Thomasia, m. Wm. Bourchier, Ld. 
Fitzwaryn, 97 


Harding, Wm., chaplain or vicar of 


Sowy, 205 


Hardman, John, glass painter, 145 
Harington: 


Eliz., m. Wm. Ld. Bonville (d. 
1460), 99 

Eliz., w. of Sir Wm. Cogan, see 
Cogan 

John, Ld. Harington, 99 

Sir Rob., Ld. Harington, 97, 99 

Wm., Ld. Harington, 99 


Harley, Mary, 146 


Henry I, 44 
Henry Il, 76 
Henry VII, 85 
Herbert son of Matthew, 97, 104 
Hereford, bp. of, 205 
heriots, 38, 46, 57, 67, 78-9, 118, 142, 
156, 172 
hermitage, 52-3, 61 
ext: 
Denise, 89, 91, 118 
Eliz., m 1 Sir Ralph Killigrew, 2 Sir 
John Stawell, 75 
Geo., 75 n 
Sir Edw., 75-6, 87-9 
fam., 78, 87 
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Hey, Thos., bellfounder, 89 
Heywood: 
Marg. Marion, 132 
Mrs. M., 132 
Hickley, Adm. V., 17 
Higgs, Mary, 81 
Highbridge (in Burnham and 
Huntspill), 1, 6, 92 
bridge, 3, 9, 92, 94, 106 
ind., 105 
inn., 96-7, 104 
mkt., 104 
nonconf., 111 
port, 104-5 
sch., 112 
South, 93-4, 106-7, 111 
tourn, 9 
urban dist., 107 
wharf, 112 
Higon (Hugyn, Hygon): 
Dorothy, m. John Fry, 37 
Grace, m. — Wodshawe, 37 
Elen eins, 
John (fl. 1404), 37 
John (s. of John fl. 1404) and his 
son John, 37 
Hilcumbe, Simon of, 139 
Hill: 
Cecily, w. of John, m. 2 Sir Thos. 
Keriell, 55-6 
Edm., 166 
Eliz., 56 
Isabel, see Fichet 
John, 55-6 
Rob., 55 
Hillary: 
Marg., see Audley 
Rog., 150 
Hippisley, Edwin, architect, 178 n 
Hobbs: 
Chas., rector of Cossington, vicar of 
Shapwick, 46, 48-9, 178 
Thos., rector of Cossington, vicar of 
Shapwick, 46, 48-9, 178 
Hoby: 
Eliz., see Paulet 
Giles, 45 
Hockmore, fam., 37 
Hodges: 
John, and his w. Eliz., 45 
Sherrington, 45 
Hody: 
Adam, 220 
John, vic. of Woolavington, 220 
Sir John, 213 
Wm., 222 
Wm., vicar of Woolavington, 220 
fam., 213, 220-2 
Holbroke, Ric., 45, 56, 101 
Hole: 
Jane, 41 
Rob., 182 
Holford, 9, 11, 48 
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Holland, —, glass painter of Warwick, 
145 
Holloway, Ben., surveyor, 109 
Holman, Phil., 196 
Holt, Thos., vicar of Westonzoyland, 
205 
Holton, 9-10 
Hood: 
Alex. Peregrine Fuller-Acland-, Ld. 
St. Audries, 100 
Frances, m. J. S. Broderip, 49 
Thos., 49 
Tom, 49 
Hoskins: 
Edm. 45 
Martha, see Gresham 
Houlder, Joan, 159 
House, fam., 154 
How: 
Thos., rector of Huntspill, 111 
fam., 73 
Howard: 
Cath., queen, 152 
F. E., architect, 86 
Howe: 
Fe Re 05 
John (d. 1574), 99 
John (d. 1591), 99 
John (fl. 1611), 11 
Thos., 99 
Wm., 99 
Hugyn, see Higon 
Huish, see Burnham 
Huish Episcopi, 84-5 
sch., 90 
Wags, 83 
Wearne, 76, 80 
Humphrey son of Michael, see 
Michell 
Huntspill (Hunespulle), 5-6, 8-9, 39, 
56, 91-112, 160, 169 
agric., 102-3 
Alstone, q.v. 
archit., 95, 109-10 
Bason Bridge, 92, 105-6, 105 
Catherine St., 95 
chapel, 98 
chaplain, 109 
chatea12 
ch., 107-10, 110 
ChynomLomnto7Oo 
Cote, 92, 94-5, 102, 104 
cts., 98-9, 101, 104, 106 
curate, 109; and see Tuthill 
Dunball, island, 92 
East Huntspill, see Huntspill, 
East 
fair, 104 
Fenning Island, 92 
fields, 95, 102-3 
gild, 109 
glebe, 101, 103, 108-9 
Hackness, 92, 95, 104 


Highbridge, q.v. 
hund., see Huntspill and Puriton 
hund. 
Huntspill All Saints, 107 
Huntspill, West, 92-3 
incl., 95, 103, 108 
ind. and commerce, 105-6 
inns, 96 
local govt., 106-7 
man., 97-101 
man. ho., 98-9 
mkt., 104 
mills, 104 
nonconf., 98, 110-11 
poorho., 107, 109 
Pop., 94 
pound, 107 
prehist. rem., 94-5 
rector, 95, 101, 104, 107—8; and see 
Arundel; Carent; Ellison; How; 
Lake; Leigh; Lonsdale; Sanford; 
Ormerod; Tripp, John; Waleys; 
Wall 
rectory, 101, 106, 108 
rectory ho., 108-9, 108 
riot, 104 
River, 7, 42, 92, 96, 210 
Rom. rem., 95 
Rushurst, 95 
Rushurst, tithing, 106 
sch., 111-12 
sea and river trade, 104-5 
sea defences, 95—6 
Swell, tithing, 106 
tithes, 102-3, 108 
tithings, 106-7 
wharf., 94, 105 
Withy, tithing, 106 
Yeo, tithing, 106 
Huntspill, East (in Huntspill), 92-4, 
103, 107 
Charentn2) 
Gin, Wile), arb 
glebe, 110 
inns, 96 
SGhewt aD 
vicar, 32 
vicarage ho., 110 
Huntspill and Puriton, hund., 8-9, 98, 
103, 106-7, 156 
Hurd, Wm., 79 
Hurdacre: 
John (fl. 1577), 100 
John (fl. 1637), 100 
Sam., 100 
Wm., 100 
Hurman, John, 25 
Huse: 
Ralph, 138-9 
Reg. (fl. 1343), 139 
Wm., 138 
Hussey, Thos., 56 
Hygon, see Higon 


Hyne, John, rector of Greinton, 
68-9 
Hywisc, see Shapwick 


Ilminster, chantry, 101 
inclosure: 
arable, 30, 36, 38, 46, 57; 67, 72, 
78—9, 102-3, 119, 140, 172, 200, 
217 
moor, 5, 20—1, 27, 30, 38-9, 46, 57, 
63, 78-80, 103, 113, 117, 119, 
130, 140, 149, 154, 173, 180, 
190, 197, 200, 216-17 
Independents, 89, 123, 145, 159, 208; 
and see Congregationalists 
Indracht, St., 178 
Ine, king, 131, 194 
intercommoning, 57, 103, 106, 113, 
140, 197, 199 
Ireland, 98 
illegal imports from, 105 
Isaake, Edw., 31 
Islington (Mdx.), 65 


Jacob: 
Brig.-Gen. John, 213 
Stephen Long, vicar of 
Woolavington, 213, 220 
Wm., 213 
Jeanes (Jeane): 
Eliz., m. Rob. Buncombe, 101 
Joan, 48, 223 
John (d. 1798), 101 
John (fl. 1756), 48 
Jos., 50 
Thos., 101 
fam., 214 
Jeffery: 
Eliza 12 
JOsey 112) 
Wm., 112 
Revd Dr., 112 
fam., 103 
Jeffries, Thos., bellfounder, 178, 208 
Jennings, Jas., 111 
Jepp, Mary, m. Edw. Clarke, 152 
Jeremy: 
John, vicar of Moorlinch, 56-7, 60, 
133 
Louisa and Mary, 56 
Mary, see Rocke 
fam., 61 
John son of Geoffrey, and his s. Wm., 
9) 
Johnson: 
Jane, see Hassell 
(later Kemeys-Tynte), John, 138 
Jones: 
Ricani7.5 
Thos., and his s. Thos., 98 
Wm., 175 
Jordan, Wm. s. of, see William 


Index 


jurisdiction: 

assize of ale, 11, 16, 36, 54, 106, 
115, 165, 180, 185, 192 

assize of bread, 11, 106 
benefit of carriages, 58 
chace, 57, 140, 199 
cucking stool, 107, 156, 203 
felon’s goods, 202 
frankpledge, 11, 156, 202 
free manor, 156 
free warren, 170 
gallows, 11, 106 
ordeal pit, 83 
pillory, 156 
pleas vee de naam, 11 
Quarter Sessions, 121 
stocks, 48, 83, 120, 131, 206 
strays, 39, 57, 59, 106, 183, 188 
tumbrel, 83, 106, 156, 218 
waits, 57, 106 
warren, 169 


Keirl, Frank, 124 
Kekewich: 
Sam.(d. 1822), 65 
Sam.(d. 1873), 65, 69 
Trehawke, 65 
Wm., 65 
Kelly, John de, 75 
Kempe: 
C. E., glazier, 24 
Thos., 169 
Kent, John and Margery of, 164 n 
Kent, parishes in, 220 


Keriell: 
Cecily, see Hill 
Sir Thos., 55 


Kewer, fam., 25 
Keynes, John, 152 
Killala, bp. see Viel 
Killigrew: 
Eliz., see Hext 
Sir Ralph, 75 
King: 
Eliz., 37 
John, Ld. King, 37 
Peter, Ld. King (d. 1754), 37 
Peter, Ld. King (d. 1793), 37 
Peter, Ld. King (d. 1833), 37 
Ric. Meade, 116 
Thos., Ld. King, 37, 39 
W. O. Meade, 116 
Wm., 38 
Wm., Ld. King , 37 
Wm., Ld. King, earl of Lovelace, 37 
Sir Wm. Meade, 116 
fam., 38 
Kingman, Rob., 91 
Kingsbury East, hund., 83 
Kingswear, see Middlezoy 
Knapman, Wm., 139 
Knight: 
Rob., 186 
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Rob., Ld. Luxborough, earl of 
Catherlough, 186 
Knowle, see Bawdrip 
Knowles, Chas., architect, 122-3 
Kunzli, see Baker 
Kyrkby, John, rector of High Ham., 
85 


labour services, 18-19, 78-9, 102-3, 
118, 129, 139-40, 171, 197-9, 
216 

Lacy, Wm., 181 

Lake, Wm. Chas., rector of Huntspill, 
109, 112 

Lambard, John, 151 

landshares, 34, 42, 52, 125, 160, 184 

Lane, John, 215 

Langacre, see Middlezoy 

Langland, Sir Nic. of, 117 


Langley: 
Sir Geof. de, 17-18, 24 
Wal. of, 17 


Langport, 73, 145 
churches, 84 
fair, 200 
nonconf., 89 
poor-law union, 83 
rural dist., 83 
Langport, Somerton and Castle Cary, 
turnpike trust, 113, 136, 190 
Langstock mill, Ralph of, and his w. 
Joan of Greinton, 117 
Laundy: 
Cecily, see Trivet 
Stephen, 100 
Lavis, fam., 82 
Leicestershire, see Stoughton 
Leigh: 
Theophilus, rector of Huntspill, 109 
(alias Reynolds), fam., 128 
Leighton, Thos., 98 
Leuric, 74 
lights, endowed, 49, 69, 85, 109, 158 
Lilly: 
Anne, m. Rob. Beck Willy, 18 
John, 17-18 
Lilstock, Honibere, 213 
Liney, see Westonzoyland 
Lisun (Lison): 
Godfrey of, 138 
Wm. of, and his s. John, 138 
Lisun, fee, 138 
Littleton, see Stawell 
Liverpool, 186 
Llandaff, bp. of, 205 
Llewellins and James, bellfounders, 87, 
123 
Lockyer: 
Joan, m. Ambrose Budd, 196 
John, 196 
Mary, m. Geo. Raymond, 196 
Thos., 196 
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London, 86, 181 
bp of, 85 
Fleet prison, 65 
Inner Temple, 152 
King’s coll., 109 
St. Anthony’s hosp., 85 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, 11 


Long: 
Haseley 
Revd. Mr., 17 


Lonsdale, Jas., rector of Huntspill, 109 
Lottisham: 

Eliz., m. Edw. Clarke, 152 

Hugh, 152 

John, 152 

Oliver (d. 1616), 152 

Oliver (d. 1651), 152 

Wm. (d. 1575), 152 

Wm. (fl. 1575), 152 

Wm. (d. 1635), 152 

fam., 153 
Loughtebergh, Sir Ric. de, 138 
Lovell, Edw., vicar of Shapwick, 178 
Lovibond: 

Geo., 124 

Hen., 101 
Loxley, hund., 8-9 
Lucy, Jas., 128 
Lundy Island, 98 
Luscombe, Ric., 40 
Luttrell: 

Alex., and his w. Florence, 56 

Sit ase 53 

Capt. John A. F., 56, 63 

Marg., w. of Capt. John, 40, 56, 62 
Lutwidge, Chas. Hen., vicar of Othery, 

143; and see Dodgson 

Lydford, East, 9 
Lyhert, Wal., rector of High Ham, 85 
Lym, Wm. de, 222 


Lyng, fam., 139 

Lyng, 135 

Lynke, Ric., vicar of Woolavington, 
220 


Mackintosh, David, architect, 68 
MacWilliams: 
Hen. 17 
Mary, see Cheke 
Magor, John, 217 
Major, John Henniker-, Ld. Henniker, 
29 
Malet: 
Baldwin (fl. 1166; s. of Hugh 
Fichet), 186 
Baldwin (fl. 1312), 44 
Baldwin (fl. 1430s), 44 
Sir Baldwin (fl. 1259), 186 
Sir Baldwin (fl. 1337), 186 
Sir Baldwin (d. c. 1416), 55, 186 
Eliz., m. John Wilmot, 186 
Hugh (d. 1465), 55, 186 
Hugh (d. 1540), 186 
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Joan, w. of Hugh (d. 1465), m. 2 
John FitzJames the elder, 55, 186 
John (fl. 1284-5), 55 
John (fl. 1343), 44, 186 
Sir John (d. c. 1288), 186 
Sir John (d. 1615), his s. John (d. 
1644) and his gds. John (d. 
1656), 186 
Mabel, 17 
Raymond, 186 
Ric., 186 
Ric., rector of Cossington, 49 
Rob., 55, 186 
Thos. (d. 1501), 186 
Thos. (d. 1580), 186 
Thos. (d. c .1540), 186 
Wm. (d. c. 1216), 55, 128, 186 
Wm. (d. c. 1223), 186 
Wm. (d. 1510), and his w. Alice, 186 
bot, Iz, 3977 
Mallacke, fam., 187 
Mander, Rog., master of Balliol coll., 
101 
Mandeville, Rog. de, 196 
Manners, G. P., architect, 110 
Mansel, Phil., 221 
manufactures: 
agricultural machinery, 39 
animal feed, 155 
brick, 21, 58, 81, 105, 141—2, 146, 
NGS US, AOP 
cement, 146, 155 
dairying equipment, 59 
draining pipes, 105 
hurdles, 66 
lime, 47, 81, 125 
manure, 155 
munitions, 7, 148, 150, 155 
pet foods, 155 
plasterboard, 155 
pottery, 155 
precast concrete, 155 
rocket propellant, 155 
rubber, 105 
Salty25) 36s 4779153519552 l2snanidssee 
mining 
scouring bricks, 105 
tiles, 58, 81, 105, 141—2, 146, 155 
washing machines, 39 
woad ash, 153 
manumission, 67, 78, 172 
Mark, 57 
markets, 104, 201 
Markham, Thos., 100 
Marrais, see Week St. Mary 
Marsh: 
Geof. (fl. 1166), 98 
Geof., justiciar of Ireland, 98 
Herbert, 98 
John, 98 
Jordan (fl. 1140s), 98 
Jordan (d. 1234), 98, 100, 104 
Sir Stephen, and his w. Lucy, 98 


Wm. (fl. 1200), 98 
Wm. (d. 1284), 98, 104 
fam., 100 
Martin: 
Thos., 50 
fam., 75 
Martock, Stapleton, 196 
Mason, Thos, goldsmith, 110 
Matthew, Herb. s. of, see Herbert 
Maundrell: 
Susanna, m. Ric. Gould, 101 
fam., 103 
May, Thos., and his fa. Ric., 222 
Mayne, Ric., 215 
Meaker: 
Eliz., 149 
Ric., 149 
Meare, 16, 66, 104, 172 
fishery, 66 
Godney, 1 
Pool, 2-3 
Meath, bp. of, 205 
Melles, Rog., 222 
Melliar: 
Jasan53 
John, 153 
Rob., 59 
fam., 30, 53, 57, 154 
Merke (alias Helpe), John, rector of 
High Ham, 85 
Methodists, 33, 62, 69, 110, 123, 134, 
145, 208; and see Bible 
Christians; Free; Primitive; 
United Methodists; Wesleyan 
Methuen: 
Ant., 100, 169 
Fred. Hen. Paul, 169 
Gertrude, see Moore 
Paul, 169 
Paul, Ld. Methuen, 169 
Paul Cobb, 169 
Thos., 169 
Wm., 100 
Michell (Michel): 
Sir Bart., 37 
Humph., and his w. Amice, 129 
Joleen: 
Reynold, 129 
RiGee 783i 
Simon, 37 
Thosadi503)satyensi 
Thos. (d. 1539), 17, 37 
Tristram, 37 
Wal i7) 37 
Wm. (fl. 1487), 17, 37 
Wm. (fl. 1614), 139, 141 
Middleney, Ralph de, 75-6 
Middlesex, see Islington; Twickenham; 
Westminster 
Middleton: 
Maud, 139 
Rob. of, 18, 139 
Wm., 18, 139 


Middlezoy: 

Adam of, 117 

Constance, 117 

Eve of, 117, 138 

Joan of, m. Hugh le Rous, 117 

Rob. of, 117 

Thos. of, 117 

Middlezoy, 2, 9-10, 113-24, 131, 
142-3, 171, 176, 183, 205 

agric., 118-19, 196-9 

airfield, 194 

archit., 114-15, 122-3 

chaplain, 121 

Ghat.) 12/4) 

ch., 121—3, 122, 204 

Gha how 120, 122) 

iS, We) 

curate, 144 

Cutley, 120 

fms., 119, 200 

field, 113-14, 118-19, 140, 197 

fraternity, 122 

friendly soc., 115 

glebe, 121 

Greylake, 2, 113-15, 118, 121, 125, 
136, 198 

Greylake Fosse, 113, 118, 199, 203 

incl., 119, 200 

inns, 115 

Kingswear, 115 

Langacre, 115, 119 

local govt., 120, 202-3 

man., 116 

man. ho., 117 

mills, 119-20 

Moorland q.v. 

nonconf., 123, 208 

poorho., 120, 122 

pound, 120 

prehist. rem., 114 

revel, 115 

Rom. rem., 114 

sch., 124, 145 

Smallmoor, 115, 120 
Thorngrove q.v. 

tithes, 118-19, 121, 196, 199-200 

tithing, 120, 202 

vicar, 120—2; and see Rawlins, Paul 
and Wal.; Richards 

vicarage ho., 121-2 

woodland, 119 

Mildmay: 

Edith, see Phelips 

Sir Hen. Paulet St. John- and his w. 
Jane, 75 

Capt. Hervey Geo., 75 

Paulet Hen., 75 

Paulet St. John-, 75 

fam., 76 


Miles, Ric., 25 


mills (unspecified), 39, 104 
cider, 200 
horse, 21, 81, 119, 129-30, 141, 201 
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steam, 104, 141, 175 
water, 30, 80, 130, 141, 175, 182 
wind, 21, 30, 47> 58, 67, 80-1, 81, 


104, 119-20, 130, 141, 154, 172, 


17/55) S25) OV, 201, 27 
Milverton, 152 
mining: 
alabaster, 81 
coal, 146, 155 
salt, 155 
Mogg, Jas., 128 
Monington, Wal., abbot of 
Glastonbury, 119, 139, 167 
Monkton, West, 9, 11, 82 
Monmouth, duke of, rebellion, see 
war 
Monmouthshire, see Goldcliff; Grace 
Dieu 
Montacute: 
prior, 138 
priory, 139 
Montagu: 
John, earl of Salisbury, 139 
Simon de, 139 
Thos., earl of Salisbury, 139 
Wm. de (fl. 1235), 197 


Wm. de, earl of Salisbury (d. 1344), 
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Wm. de, earl of Salisbury (d. 1397), 


139 
Montgomery: 
Basil Templer Graham-, 177 
Sir Graham Graham-, 177 
Jas. Geo. Hen. Graham-, 177 
Moore: 
Eliz., 169 
Francis (fl. 1574), 169 
Francis (fl. 1669), 100 
Geo. (fl. 1685), 36 
Geo. (fl. early 18th cent.), 215 
Gertrude, m. Ant. Methuen, 100, 
169 
Jas., 65 
Sir Jasper, 169 
John, 215 
Mary, m. — Smith, 215 
Rachel, see Watts 


Thos. (fl. later 16th cent.), 116, 118, 


169, 194 
Thos. (d. 1623), 169 
Thos. (d. 1695), 169 
Wm. (fl. 1451), 196 
Wm. (d. 1768), and his w., 116 
Wm. (d. 1794), 151 
fam., 215 
Moorland (in Middlezoy and 
Westonzoyland), 2, 113, 115, 
118-20 
nonconf., 123 
sch., 124 
Moorlinch, 9, 11, 25, 27, 31, 34, 40, 
50, 52, 56, 60—1, 121, 125—34, 
143, 160, 168, 170—1, 176, 184 
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agric., 129-30 

AMAA OuE, SDA, IIS! 

char., 134 

ch., 60, 125, 131—3, 133, 183 

Ghahonel 2727 136 

cts, 1315 176 

(emus, WA AsO) 

fms., 130 

fields, 126, 129-30 

glebe, 129, 132 

incl., 130, 132 

INNS el D7 127 133 

local govt., 131 

man., 127—8, 166 

man. ho., 128 

mills, 129-30, 175 

nonconf., 69, 134 

poorho., 131 

pop., 126 

prehist. rem., 126 

rector, 127 

rectory, 29, 37, 56, 129 

revel, 127 

Rom. rem., 126 

sch., 70, 134 

tithes, 37, 129-30, 132, 168, 172 

tithing, 131 

vicar, 32, 39-41, 60, 129, 131—4, 
183, 188; and see Butler; Jeremy; 
Luscombe; Poundfield; Saunders; 


Soone 
vicarage ho., 132-3, 132 
Morcelles: 
Rob. de, 44 
Warin de, 44 
Morgan: 
Arabella, 91 


Chas., rector of High Ham., 91 
Mary, m. — Clayfield, 91 
Wim., 215 
Morse: 
John (fl. 1704), 17 
John (d. 1857), 223 
Morton, Thos. de, 169 
Morton, see Ham, High 
Moryce, Wm., 31 
Moyle: 
Cath., m. Sir Thos. Finch, 152 
Sir Thos., 152-3, 169 
Mucheldever: 
Agnes, see Waleys 
Rog. de, 213-14, 219 
Muchelney, abbey, 196 
Muggleworth, Mr., 181 
Mulle, Wal. atte, 182 n 
Musgrove, Rob. de, 55, 186 
Mynterne, Rob., 111 


Nattress, Geo., architect, 73 

Neath, fam., 154 

neif, 20, 67, 118, 140, 199-200; and 
see bondmen; manumission; serf 

Nether Stowey, 150 
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Newbolt, Wm. Hill, 88 
Newcourt: 
John, 100 
Rog., 100 
Newport Pagnell (Tickfold, Bucks.), 
priory, 107 
Newton: 
Hen., 29 
Isabel, m. Sir Giles Capel, 100 
Isabel, see Cheddar 
Joan, m. Sir Thos. Griffin, 100 
John 100 
Sir John (d. 1568), 29 
Sir John (d. 1661), 29 
Ric., 100 
Sir Theodore, 29 
Sir Thos. (d. 1519), 29 
Sir Thos. (d. 1521), 29 
Lady, 30 
Newton Forester, see Petherton, 
North 
Newton, North, see Petherton, North 
Noble, Ralph le and his d. Rikilda, 
ity 
nonconformists, see Anabaptists; 
Baptists; Bible Christians; 
Congregationalists; Exclusive 
Brethren; Independents; 
Methodist Free Church; Open 
Brethren; Particular Baptists; 
Presbyterians; Primitive 
Methodists; Salvation Army; 
United Methodists; Wesleyan 
Methodists 
Norfolk, see Geldeston 
Northcote, Frances, 112 
Norton: 
John, architect, 85, 90, 144-5 
Wal., 196 
Notson (Nolson), fam., 187 
Nunney, rector, see Collier 
Nurton, John, 152 
Nykke, Ric., rector of High Ham, 
85 
Nythe, see Ashcott; Greinton; Othery 


obits, 220 
occupations (less usual): 
bacon curer, 105 
boatman, 3, 120 
carver, 36 
catering butcher, 22 
drovers, 103, 153, 170 
glass seller, 218 
sack contractor, 22 
sausage maker, 105 
willow growing, 80, 82 
Odburville, Rob. de, 74, 76 
Offa, king, 97, 169 
Oglander, Sir John, 182 
Oliver, Eliz., 112 
Open Brethren, 62 


Orchard: 
Christine, m. Phil. Cary, 100 
John, 99-100 
Rob., 28, 100 
Wm., 100 
Ormerod, Oliver, rector of Huntspill, 
109 
Osbervill: 
Hugh of, 128 
Rob. of, 128 
Osmonton, Thos., rector of High 
Ham, 90 
Oswold: 
Jane, 195 
Jas., 195 
Othery, 2, 9-10, 113, 121-2, 131, 
134-46, 137, 183 
agric., 196-9 
archit., 137, 143-4, 146 
Burrowbridge, q.v. 
char., 146 
ch., 143-5, 144, 204 
ch. ho., 142, 144 
cts., 144 
fms., 200 
fields, 137, 140, 142-3 197 
fishery, 141, 197 
glebe, 143 
Grove, 134, 136-7, 143, 203 
incl., 140, 200 
inns, 137-8 
local govt., 142, 202-3 
man., 116, 138 
mills, 141 
nonconf., 134, 145-6, 208 
Nythe, 141 
Owery, 134, 137, 140-1 
Pathe, 2, 134, 136-7, 141-3 
poorho., 144 
pop., 136 
pound, 140, 142 
quarries, 139, 141 
revel, 138 
Rom. rem., 136 
schs., 145-6 
Tappingweir, 137 
tithes, 140, 143, 196, 199-200 
tithing, 142, 202 
Tutyate (Tuttiet), 137 
vicar, 142-3; and see Cogan; 
Comer; Lutwidge; Shipton 
vicarage ho., 143, 205 
Otterhampton, 93, 220 
Owery, see Othery 
Oxford: 
All Souls coll., 68 
Balliol coll., 101, 108-10; and see 
Mander 
Lincoln coll., 85 
Merton coll., 205 
Oriel coll., 85 
Worcester coll., 84-5 
Wykeham prof. of Logic, see Wall 


P., I., goldsmith, 50, 123, 184 
Paddock, John, 91 
Pagnell: 
Auda, m. John de Ballon, 97 
Fulk (d. c. 1165), 97 
Fulk (d. 1208), 97, 102, 107 
Julian, see Bampton 
Wm. (d. 1228), 97, 107-8 
Wm. (d. 1248), 97, 103 
Palmer: 
Eliz., see Verney 
John and his w. Ann, 29 
Nat., 100 
Peregrine, 100 
Thos., 100 
Wm. (fl. late 16th cent.), 99 
Wm. (d. 1652), 100 
Mr., 95 
Paradise, see Ham, High 
park, 19, 36, 119, 164—5, 168-9, 171, 
199 
Particular Baptists, 24; and see Baptists 
Pathe, see Othery 
Rattensy)assedton 
Paul: 
Hen., 45 
W. B., 73 
Paulet: 
Anne, see Brent 
Eliz., m. Giles Hoby, 45 
Thos., 45-6 
Wm., Ld. St. John, 17 
Wm., marg. of Winchester, 45 
Pawlett, 99, 101, 146, 154, 157 
chantry, 101 
ch., 101 
pill, 105 
Stretcholt, 97 
vicar, 68 
Walpole man., 153 
Pedwell (in Ashcott), 2, 7, 13, 16-18, 
Oma Osmlizal 
archit., 16, 18 
brewery, 21 
chantry, 24 
chap., 24 
fields, 16, 23 
man., 18, 21 
mill, 21 
nonconf., 24 
sch., 25 
tithes, 23, 177 
woodland, 20-1 
Pennard, West, 67 
Penzoy, see Westonzoyland 
Peratt, Thos., 124 
Percy, John and Emme de, 169 
Petherick, Wm., 111 n 
Petherton, North, 187 
brickyard, 202 
Newton Forester, 76 
North Newton, 83 
Woolmersdon, 99 n, 100 


Petre: 
Anne, w. of Sir Wm., 17 
John, 17 
Nat. Geo., 45 
Sir Wm., 10, 17, 127, 166 
Phelips: 


Edith, m. Carew Hervey Mildmay, 75 


Sir Edw. (fl. 1608), 101, 109 
Sir Edw. (d. 1699), and his w. 
Edith, 75 
Picts (Picks) Hill, see Ham, High 
Pierce (Pearce): 
John, 98 
fam., 124 
Pike (Pyke): 
Alwin, 44 
Eliz., m. 1 — Broughton, 2 — Leigh 
alias Reynolds, 3 — Stracheleigh, 
18, 128 
Hugh, 128 
John (fl. 1305-19), 128 
John (d. by 1382), 128 
John (d. 1521), 128 
Marg., 18 
Ric.(d. by 1305), 128 
Ric.(fl. 1356), 128 
Sir Ric., 18, 128 
Rob., 128 
Thos. (fl. 15th cent.), 128 
Thos. (d. 1555), 18, 128 
Wm., 128, 130 
Pilton, park, 19, 171, 199 
Piper, Hugh, 16 
Pitman, Rob., vicar of Woolavington, 
220 
Pitminster, Poundisford, 194, 208 
Pitney, 84 
hund., 83 
rector, 88—9 
rectory, 85 
Plaice, Thos., 7, 58 
Plantaganet, Geo., duke of Clarence, 98 
Podimore Milton, 9-10 
Pokeswell: 
Eleanor, m. John Roynon, 100 
Eleanor, w of John, 100 
John, 28, 99-100 
Polden (Pendon): 
Gig, WAS) 
fees, 128 
hund., 9 
man., 9, 44, 72 
Poole: 
Art. Ruscombe, 61 
Gao. 61 
Gabriel Stone, 61 
Ric., 159 
Popham: 
Alex., 129 
Francis, 182 
Pople (Popple): 
Humph., 153, 159 
fam., 66 


Index 


Portman: 
Edw. Berkeley, 45 
Sir Hen., 29, 56, 101 
Hugh, 48 
Sir John, 29, 45, 48, 101 
Wm. (fl. 1770), 57 
Sir Wm., 17, 56, 129 
fam., 29, 46, 56 
Pouelt (Pouholt), estate, 16, 65, 125, 
1277, LOO Loo 
Poulett, Earl, 49 
pound, 22, 31, 48, 59, 68, 74, 107, 
120 AO IAD a oO Ose OS.) LO, 
202-3, 216, 218 
Poundfield, John, vicar of Moorlinch, 
132 
Powell (Powle): 
Sir Edw., 194-5 
Geo., 151 
John, vicar of Shapwick, 177 
Mary, da. of Sir Wm., m. Sir John 
Williams, 195 
Mary, see Vanlore 
Thos. (fl. 1557), 101 
Thos. (fl. 1669), 123 
Sir Wm., 195 
Prankard, fam., 194 
Presbyterians, 123 
Preston, John, vicar of Sowy, 205 
Price, Hans, architect, 110 
Primitive Methodists, 24-5, 33, 41, 
G2 505222) 
Proctor, Hen., 152 
produce: 
apples, 182 
bulb fibre, 21 
butter, 153-4, 198, 200 


cheese, 5, 20, 38, 46, 66-7, 70, 103- 


6, 153-4, 173, 198, 200, 217 
cider, 20, 47, 73, 77, 102-3, 106, 
119, 140, 170, 175, 198, 200-1 
faggots, 174 
firelighters, 21 
honey, 38, 197 
ice cream. 38 
malt, 102, 118, 140, 197, 200 
peat dust, 21 
peat mould, 21 
spars, 174 
stretchers, 174 
turf, 2, 2, 13, 15-16, 15, 21—2, 30, 
38, 47, 58, 79-80, 82, 102, 107, 
130, 164, 174-5, 174, 199 
wax, 77 
Prowse, Chas., 108 
Pulsford: 
Lucas, and his w. Jane, 17 
fam., 103 
Purdue: 
Geo., bellfounder, 123, 221 
R., bellfounder, 188 
Thos., bellfounder, 110, 133, 221 
Wm., bellfounder, 50 
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Puriton (Piriton), 5, 8-9 and n, 146— 
60, 213, 219-20 
agric., 152-4 
archit., 148, 151, 158 
borough, 149 
char., 158 
ch., 157-8, 158 
ch. ho., 156, 158-9 
Elsi 539 5172 
Downend, q.v. 
Dunball, q.v. 
fms., 154 
fields, 146, 149, 153-4 
fishery, 154 
glebe, 157 
green, 148 
hund., 8—9 
incl., 149, 153-4 
inns, 149-50 
local govt., 156-7 
man., 150-2 
man. ho., 151-3, 156 
mills, 154, 157 
nonconf., 145, 159 
ordnance factory, 7, 96, 148, 210, 
PLM, Dies) 
poorho., 157 
prehist. rem., 146, 148 
Puriton and Crandon, 149 
REGLOLy 1 52—355156—7, 
rectory ho., 152 
Rom. rem., 147-8 
sch., 156, 158-60 
tithes, 153, 157 
tithing, 156 
vicar, 152-3, 156, 158; and see 
Burney; Goodman; Grace Dieu; 
Grene; Puriton, vicar, Rowland 
vicarage, 157 
vicarage ho., 157 
Pyke, see Pike 
Pym: 
Alex. (d. 1505), 214 
Alex. (d. 1585), 213-14 
Eliz., m. 1 Alex. Pym (d. 1505), 
2 Ant. Willoughby, 214 
Mary, m. Sir Thos. Hales (d. 1748), 
214 
Philippe, m. 1 Alex. Pym (d. 1585), 
2 Ant Rouse, 214 
Rog., and his w. Joan, 221 
Mrs., 222 
ic boe ean ie pes ie 
Pyne, And., 182 


Quakers, 33, 41, 50, 58, 62, 69-70, 
123;, 1345 179; 189; 208 

quarries, 21, 27, 47, 52, 63, 81-2, 120, 
TION d4d, 1555) LOO, 7 3, 9l 80; 
185, 218; and see mining 


R., T., goldsmith, 88 
Radcliffe, Sir. Ric., 98 
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Rademer, 100 
Ralegh, fam., 169 
Randall, Matt., rector of High Ham, 
87 
Rathbone: 
Benson, 186 
Hannah Mary, see Reynolds 
Jos., 186 
Ric., 186 
Theodore, 186 
Wm., 186 
Mrs., see Reynolds 
Rawlins: 
Paul, vicar of Middlezoy, 122 
Wal., vicar of Middlezoy, 122 
Rawlinson, W., 123 
Raymond: 
Geo., 196 
Mary, see Lockyer 
Wm., 196 
Reasons, fam., 154 
rebellion, see war 
recreations: 
ale, 16, 193, 206 
archery, 15 
bagpipes, 122 
bear-baiting, 96 
bowls, 220 
bull-baiting, 96, 120 
DUttS eds OMA Syn 20s) LS deed 7105 
188 
card playing, 11 
church ale, 122 
church hall, 193 
cinema, 16 
club, 16, 193 
cockpit, 214 
cricket, 16, 97, 150, 212 
cushion dancing, 27 
dancers, 16 
duck decoy, 44, 73, 165 
fair, 218 
feast, 176 
fives, 73, 96, 165, 220 
flower show, 97, 150 
football, 16, 36, 150 
friendly soc., 16, 27, 36, 55, 73, 96— 
7, 115, 165, 192-3 , 212 
gaming, 144 
gymkhana, 150 
Harvest Home, 55, 97 
horse racing, 96 
hounds, 96 
maypole, 27 
minstrels, 27, 96 
music, 16, 96, 179, 205 
parish hall, 134 
ploughing, 79 
quoits, 36 
races, 73 
reading room, 16 
refreshment rooms, 58 
restaurant, 39, 67 


TEVEly 16; 275 5507s Liss loztsss 
193 
rifle range, 73 
Robin Hood, 193, 206 
shooting match, 193 
skittles, 138, 193 
sports, 73 
tea gardens, 202 
tea rooms, 39, 44 
tennis, 15, 138 
theatre, 16, 150 
unlawful games, 137 
village hall, 16, 55, 142, 150, 165, 
180, 212 
volunteers, 44 
water-skiing, 212 
Women’s Institute, 55, 73, 97, 165, 
193 
wrestling, 73 
youth club, 165 
recusancy, 50, 110, 179, 222; and see 
Roman Catholics 
Reigny, fam., 169 
rents and payments: 
aid, 77-8 
chevage, 13, 22, 66, 68, 78, 83, 172, 
198-9 
church scot, 18-19, 67, 77, 118, 
171, 197 
common fines, 9, 11-12 
cranes, 118, 198 
customary gift, 130 
de dono, 18 
ducks, 102 
eels, 141, 197, 201 
eggs, 13 
essoign pence, 11 
gavel, 18-19 
geese, 12 n 
hearth penny (hertpeny), 18, 66, 
171 
hens, 12 n, 18, 140, 197 
heriots, 38, 67, 79, 118 
holy loaf, 23, 69, 144 
honey, 18, 196-7 
larder, 19, 66, 77, 129, 171 
moor penny, 198-9 
oats, 12 n 
osiers, 197 
Peter’s Pence, 19, 129, 171 
pigeons, 200 n 
post and sine or common fine, 12, 
22) 
post money, 11-12 
poultry, 197 
rack, 20, 79, 153-4, 216 
salt, 118 
teazles, 173 
tithing silver, 9 
tolcester, 66 
turkeys, 200 n 
vineyard, 19, 66, 171 
wheat, 12 n, 18 


Revel, fam., 196 
Reynold, 171 
Reynolds: 
Hannah Mary, m. Wm. Rathbone, 
186 
Ric., 186 
Wm., 79 
fam., 79 
Rhodes: 
Ambrose, 117 
Ambrose And., 118 
Sarah, see Andrew 
Richard son of Edulf, 117 
Richard, Adam s. of, see Adam 
Richards: 
John, vicar of Middlezoy, 122 
Wm., 78 
Richmond, ctss. of, 196 
Ridel: 
Jordan, and his s. Jordan, 44 
Rob., 44 
Sir Wm., 44 
Riggs: 
Cath., see Webb 
Thos. Medlycott, 11 
Ringoldsway, hund., 9 and n, 82 
roads: 
herpath, 94, 160-1 
motorway, 94, 148, 155 
trackways, 164 
turnpikes, 13, 15, 27, 34, 42, 50, 
52, 64, 70, 74, 94, 113, 125, 
136, 148, 159, 164, 179, 185, 
190, 223 
Robert son of William, see Edington, 
Rob. of 
Rocke, Mary, m. Jas. Jeremy, 56 
Rocket, Caleb, vicar of 
Westonzoyland, 205, 210 
Roger, Hen., vicar of Sowy, 205 
Rogers: 
Albert, 186 
Edw., 66 
Wm., 186-7 
Rolle (Rolles): 
Ghrisie52.e5\7, 
Denys, 74, 132, 166 
Sir Francis (d. 1686), 84, 166 
Francis (d. 1709), 84, 166 
Sir Hen. (d. 1656), 74, 84, 166, 172 
Hen. (d. ¢c.1692), 166 
John (fl. 1629), 74 
John (d. 1727), 166 
Sir John (d. 1706), 74 
John (d. 1730), 74, 84, 166, 174 
John (later Walter), 74, 132, 166 
Sir Sam. (d. 1647), 166 
Sam. (d. 1729), 166 
Roman Catholicism, 89; and see 
recusants 
Rome, St. Peter’s ch., 150 
Romsey: 
Sir Wal. (d. by 1344), 28 


Sir Wal. (d.1403), 28 
Thos., 28 
Roulfus, 44 
Rouse (Rous): 
Sir Ant., 214 
Hugh le, 117 
Joan, see Middlezoy 
John le, 117 
Sibyl, m. Nic. of Sowy, 117 
Philippe, see Pym 
Thos., 152 
Rowland, Wm. Creek, vicar of 
Puriton, 158 
Roynon: 
Eleanor, see Pokeswell 
John, 100 
Rudhall, Abr., bellfounder, 158 
Rushurst, see Huntspill 
Ruston, fam., 33 1 


S., I., goldsmith, 110 
S., R., goldsmith, 184 
Salisbury (Wilts.), bellfoundry, 89, 221 
Salvation Army, 90 
Sampson, chaplain of Ashcott, 23 
Samuel, John, 138—9 
Sancta Barbara, Ralph de, 3 
Sancta Susanna, Hubert de, 55, 186 
Sandys, Wm., Ld. Sandys, 150 
Sanford: 
John, 215 
Jos., rector of Huntspill, 109 
Wm., 215 
Sapcote, John, 75 
Sara, Lady, 116 
Saunders: 
Geo., vicar of Moorlinch, 133 
Vasee ti 2 
Maria, 112 
Simon, 139 
fam., 103 
Say, Sir Wm., and his w. Genevieve, 
56 
Schaell, Adrian, rector of High Ham, 
85, 90-1 
Scott, Sir Geo. Gilbert, architect, 178 
Scoville, Humph. de, 128 
Sealey, fam., 103 
Sedding, J. D., architect, 39 n, 40 n 
Sedgemoor: 
battle, see war 
dist., 22, 31, 39, 48, 59, 68, 107, 
120,)131,142,: 157,117.60, 203, 219 
Selleck, Jas., 48 
Seller, Wm., vicar of Westonzoyland, 
205 
Selwood, John, abbot of Glastonbury, 
23, 80, 86, 166, 195, 201 
Semson, Rog., bellfounder, 221 
serf, 46, 66, 77-8, 83, 152, 170, 172, 
182, 196, 216; and see bondmen; 
neif; manumission 
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settlement: 
after inclosure: 14, 27 
deserted, 72, 95, 115, 126, 164 
shrunken, 115, 119, 137, 149, 182, 
192 
Seymour: 
Algernon, duke of Somerset, 150 
Charlotte, m. Heneage Finch, earl of 
Aylesford, 150 
Chas., duke of Somerset, 150, 154 
Chas., Ld. Seymour, 150 
Edw., duke of Somerset, 10, 116, 
13S a5 019459196; 2113 
Edw., earl of Hertford, 150 
Francis, duke of Somerset, 150 
Francis, Ld. Seymour, 150 
Hen., and his w. Eliz., 75 
Mary, 210 
Shallet, Jos., clerk, 101 
Shapwick: 
Reynold of (fl. early 13th cent.), 
169 
Reynold of (fl. late 13th cent.), 169 
Sir Reynold of , 169 
Sir Wal. of, 141, 167, 169 
Wal. of (fl. late 12th cent.), 169 
Shapwick, 2, 4, 9-10, 20, 23, 28-30, 
49, 56, 61, 67—8, 125, 127, 160— 
79, 186, 213 
archit., 165, 167—8, 178 
char., 179 
ch., 24, 166, 168, 172, 176-8 
ch. ho., 178 
ClS202 2 NOS a1 LOOn yA 7.0 
cults, 178 
curate of, 69 
estate, 37-8, 55 
fms., 164-5, 173 
fields, 164, 170, 172, 176 
friendly soc., 165 
glebey 235) 1715) 177, 
holy well, 165, 178 
Ho., 167, 167 
Hywisc, 178 n 
inns, 165, 167 
local govt., 176 
lordship, 39 
reba, Gis WOH), ilshiky 7/22 
man. ho., 166-7, 172 
aon, GAs NPS Wy 
nonconf., 179 
park, 168 
poorho., 176 
pop., 164 
prehist. rem., 164 
quarry, 160 
rectory, 18, 29, 37, 56, 117, 129, 
168-9, 171-4, 176, 178, 187 
rectory ho., 168, 176 
Rom. rem., 160, 164 
sch., 62, 168, 179 
tithes, 23, 168, 177 
tithing, 165 
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trades and crafts, 175 
turbary, 174, 174-5 
vicar, 23, 175, 177; and see Ashcott; 
Hobbs, Chas. and Thos.; Lovell; 
Powell 
vicarage, 171, 177 
vicarage ho., 177 
Withy, q.v. 
woodland, 9, 173-4 
Shapwick and Moorlinch, man., 29, 
Bisa Oey el Od 
Shattock, Hen., 139 
Sherborne (Dors.), 47 
Sherrin: 
John, 79 
Widow, 79 
Shipton, John Noble, vicar of Othery, 
143-5 
Shute, Edith, 182 
Sidney, Sir Hen., 194 
Simpson, Hen., 101 
Skinner, Rob., 160, 223 
Slade, John, 101 
Sloo, see Westonzoyland 
Smart: 
John, 45 
Mr., 45 
Mrs., 45 
Smith: 
Hen., 179 
Mary, 215 
R. M., 47 
Thos. (fl. 1700), 48 
Thos. (d. 1772), 48 
Smythe: . 
Geo. (fl. 1578), 100 
Geo. (fl. 1634), 100 
Hugh, 168 
Mat., 168 
Sir John, 101 
Sogge, Alex., and his w. Alice, 99 
Somer, fam., 141 
Somerset, John, 59 
Somerset, duke of, 9; and see Seymour 
Somerton, 91 
almsho., 91, 118 
hund., 10 
Soone, John, vicar of Moorlinch, 132 
Sowy: 
Eve, m. Hugh of Greinton, 117, 138 
Godfrey of, 117 
Godfrey of, and his w. Maud, 117 
Hen. of, 138-9 
Joan, 117 
John of, 117 
Nic. of, and his w. Sibyl, 117 
Sibyl, see Rouse 
Wm. of, 117 
Sowy (Middlezoy, Othery, 
Westonzoyland): 
cts., 202 
estate, 196 
fishery, 201 
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Sowy (cont.) 
island, 2-3, 113-14, 134, 142, 190, 
204 
man., 9, 116-18, 138, 140 n, 141, 
171, 194, 201-2 
parish, 121, 143, 190 
rector, 121, 143; and see Bitton; 
Geoffrey 
rectory, 195 
vicar, 121, 143; and see Abingdon; 
Church; Harding; Preston; Roger; 
Wrech; Yng 
vicarage, 204 
Spaxton, 56, 138 
Speke, Sir Thos., 172 
Spence Bros., 155 
Spencer: 
Eliz., m. Wm. Ld. Compton, 168 
Sir John, 129, 168 
Sprawlesmead, see Burtle 
St. Albyn, Sir John, and his s. Guy, 
100 
St. Clare: 
Rob., 139 
fam., 196 
St. Giles-in-the-Wood (Devon): 
Beam, 74 
Stevenstone, 74, 166 
St. Leger: 
Anne, see Butler 
Sir Geo., 99 
Sir Jas., 99 
Sir John, 99 
Stafford: 
Cecily, see Bonville 
Hen., duke of Buckingham, 75 
Hen., earl of Wiltshire, 99 
fam., 151 
Stawell: 
Adam of, 181 1 
Eliz., see Hext 
Geo., 75, 88, 89, 181 
Geof. of (and of Coveston or 
Cothelstone), 180—1 
Sir Geof. (f1.1264—5), 181 
Sir Geof. (fl. early 14th cent.), 181 
Sir Geof. (d. 1361), 181 
Hen. of, 181 
John (d. 1541), 181 
Sir John (d. 1603), 181 
Sir John (d. 1604), 181 
Sir John (d. 1662), 75, 181 
John, Ld. Stawell, 75-7, 181 
Sir Mat., 181 
Ralph, Ld. Stawell, 75, 80, 89, 91, 
181 
Rob. (d. 1506), 181 
Rob. (d. 1508), 181 
Sir Thos. (d. 1439), 150, 181 
fam., 77, 87 
Stawell, 9-10, 27, 34, 42, 52, 58, 118, 
121, 131, 143, 180—4, 188 
agric., 182 


archit., 180, 184 
chapelry, 125, 133 
ch., 183, 183-4 
cts., 182-3 
fms., 182 
fields, 180, 182 
glebe, 183 
incl., 180 
inns, 180 
Littleton, 180, 182 
local govt., 183 
man., 180-1 
man. ho., 181-2 
mill, 182 
nonconf., 184 
poorho., 183 
pop., 180 
quarry, 180 
sch., 33, 184, 190 
tithes, 168, 182 
tithing, 180, 182-3 
trades and crafts, 182-3 
woodland, 182 
Stevenstone (Devon), see St. Giles-in- 
the-Wood 
stock (selected): 
bees, 20, 118, 198 
donkeys, 172 
ducks, 153, 198, 216 
SGESE, 1219595771 O07 an ian LO2 
35 1085, 110) 153, 172 bo75297— 
9, 216 
goats, 18 
packhorses, 20 
peafowl, 198 
sheep, 17, 46-7, 57, 66-7, 77-9, 
NO, Wall, UAC), IZ, iia, 17s 
172-3, 182, 200, 216-17 
swans, 57 
turkey, 200 
Stogursey, 93, 110, 222 
Durborough, 9, 11-12, 48, 221 
Fairfield, 99-100 
Stone: 
Hector, and his s. Hector, 215 
Rice 215 
Uriah, 215 
Stoughton (Leics.), 179 
Stourton: 
Edw., Ld. Stourton, 139 
Francis, Ld. Stourton, 139 
John, Ld. Stourton (d. 1462), 139 
John, Ld. Stourton (d. 1485), 139 
Sir Wm., 139 
Wm., Ld. Stourton (d. 1478), 139 
Wm., Ld. Stourton (d. 1534), 139 
Wm., Ld. Stourton (d. 1548), 139 
Stowey, barony, 150 
Stowey, Nether, 213 
Stracheleigh, fam., 128 
Stradling: 
John, 47 
Wm., 36, 145 


fam., 47 
Strangways: 
Eliz., m.Wm. Gould, 29, 37, 56, 129 
Eliz., see Bull 
Helen Sophia Vialls-, see Vialls 
Hen. (d. 1805), 168 
Hen. (d. 1884), 68, 168 
Hen. Bull, 129, 169 
Hen. Bull Templer, 29, 56, 168, 
177, 187 
Sophia Georgina, 56, 168 
Thos., 29, 168 
Mrs., 177 
fam., 17, 194 
Street, 9-10, 68 
clergy, 21, 68 n 
Millfield sch., 25 
sch., 91, 209 
shoe factory, 22 
Stretcholt, see Pawlett 
Strete, Arnulph, and his da. Maud, 17 
Stringer: 
Thos., 181 n 
Mr., 181 
Mr. (another), 181 
Stringston, man., 117 
Strode: 
Cathet, 
Eliz., see Brent 
Hugh, 116 
Ric., 116 
Sule RE, WG 
Sir Rob., 117, 182 
Wm., and his w. Alice, 116 
igaaly, Wily/ 
Stuckey, Sam., 202 
Sudbury, John, rector of High Ham., 
85 
Suger, John, 50 
Sully: 
Raymond de (fl. 1233), 100 
Raymond de (fl. 1303), 100 
Wal. de (fl. 1216), 100 
Wal. de (fl. 1284-5), 100 
fam., 99 
Sutton Mallet (Sutton Abbatis, Veni, 
Veny, Venus Sutton), 9, 130-1, 
170-1, 180-1, 183, 184-90 
agric., 187 
archit., 185, 188 
chapel, 132 
chapelry, 125, 133 
ch., 183, 188—9, 189 
ch. ho., 188 
ct. ho., 186 
cts., 59, 188 
fms., 185, 187 
fields, 184 
glebe, 188 
inns, 185 
local govt., 188 
man., 38, 55, 186 
mill, 187 


nonconf., 179, 189 

poorho., 188 

pop., 185 

sch., 189-90 

tithes, 132, 168, 187-8 

trades and crafts, 187 
Sutton, Long, 85 
Swell, see Huntspill 
Sydenham: 

Geo., 152 

Sime hilees 75 152 

fam., 152, 157 
Symcox (Symcocks): 

Chris., 208 

Thos., 10-11 

Thos., younger, 11 
Symes, Thos., 199 
Symons: 

Revd. Ben. Parsons, 101 

fam., 103 


Tappingweir, see Othery 
Taunton, John de, abbot of 
Glastonbury, 76, 167 
AUMEON. 23.02 1165.1235 128, 142, 
151, 194, 201 
chantry, 129 
garrison, 213 
Methodist circuit, 208 
silver mark, 221 
turnpike trust, 113, 125, 136 
Taylor: 
Elias, clerk, 165-6 
John, bellfounder, 110 
Sarah, 166 
Wm., architect, 77 
Telham, see Wedmore 
Templars, 98 
Temple: 
Anna Eliza, see Brydges 
Ric., marg. and duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, 99 
Templer: 
Geo., 45, 166, 177 
Geo. Hen., vicar of Shapwick and 
rector of Thornford, 45, 177-8 
Mrs., 179 
Templeton (Devon), 49 
Tewkesbury (Glos.), abbey, 152, 157, 
215, 219 
Thomas, Ric., 73 
Thompson: 
Charlotte, see Welman 
Thos., 194 
Thornford (Dors.), rector, see 
Templer 
Thorngrove (in Middlezoy), 2, 113, 
115, 117, 119-20 
park, 113, 119 
woodland, 119 
Throckmorton: 
Clement, Sir John, and Kenelm, 
213 
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Francis, 213 
Margery, 213 
Thyer, fam., 73 
Tickenham, 196 
Tilden, Phil., architect, 73 
Tilley: 
Rageraiy7 
TWaxes (GIR MeXo RD) Satz 
Thos. (fl. 17th cent.), 29 
Wm., 17 
Widow, 38 
Tiverton (Devon), fair, 200 
Tok see Cok 
Townsend, Wm. and his w. Eliz., 29 
transport: 
boats, 120, 200, 202 
GAinalll, 13), Ay ¥45 COS Fy OA, UGA 
causeway, 210, 216 
ferry, 136, 142 
Hardingsditch, 72 
horse tramway, 155 
market path, 136 
pack animals, 171, 197 
passage, 115 
railway, 13, 27, 36, 42, 52, 55, 94, 
105, 136, 147-8, 148, 155, 164-5, 
174-5 
river, 94, 104-5, 141, 190 
waggons, 210 
water, 79 
wharf, 94, 105, 112, 154-5 
Tredwell, fam., 127 
trees: 
alder, 198 
apple, 168 
ash, 20 
elm, 152 
hazel, 20 
maple, 20 
oak, 20, 119, 174 
thorn, 20 
willows, 47, 80 
Trethek: 
Joan, see Brent 
John, 44-5, 116 
Tripp: 
John, 108 
John, rector of Huntspill, 108 
fam., 103 
Trivet: 
Cecily, m. Stephen Laundy, 100 
Eve, see Greinton 
Hugh (fl. early 13th cent.), 128 
Hugh (fl. 1288), 128 
Jasea1285 138 
Joan, 100 
Sir John, 98, 151 
Thos. (fl. 1243), 28, 99, 151 
Thos. (fl. 1264), 99, 129, 149, 151 
Thos. (fl. 1337), 28, 99, 221 
Thos. (fl. 1422), 151 
Sir Thos., 151 
Sir Wm., 151, 152 
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Trotman, Jocelin, bp. of Bath and 
Glastonbury, 10 
Tuchet: 
Jas., Ld. Audley (d. 1459), 150 
Jas., Ld. Audley (d. 1497), 150 
John (fl. 1400), 150 
John (fl. 1512), 150 
John, Ld. Audley (d. 1490), 150 
John, Ld. Audley (fl. 1520), 213 
Tucker: 
Betty, 223 
Eliz., 153 
John (fl. 1692), 153 
John (fl. 1740), 152 
John (fl. 1775), 45-6, 154 
fam., 153-4 
turbaries, 2, 15, 21, 29-30, 38, 47, 57— 
9, 79-80, 173-5, 174 
Turre, Sauvinus de, 44 
Tuthill, Ric., curate of Huntspill, 109 
Tutyate, see Othery 
Tuxwell: 
Peter of, 169 
Wm. of, 169 
Tweedie, W., goldsmith, 40 
Twickenham (Mdx.), 151 
Whitton, 166 
Tyler, Wm., 70 
Tyndale (later Bampfylde), John, 116 
Tynte: 
Sir Chas., 37, 137-8 
Chas. Kemeys Kemeys- (d. 1860), 
37, 138 
Chas. Kemeys Kemeys- (d. 1882), 
ov > 
Chas. Kemeys Kemeys- (d. 1891), 
Sy, 
Chas. Theodore Halswell, 
Ld. Wharton, 37 
Edw., 116, 138-9, 215 
Sir Halswell (d. 1702), 37, 138 
Sir Halswell (d. 1730), 37, 138 
Halswell Milborne Kemeys-, 37 
Jane Kemeys-, see Hassell 
John, 138, 215 
Sir John, 37, 138 
Revd. Sir John, 37, 138 
John Kemeys-, see Johnson 
fam., 29, 107, 138 
Tytherley, East (Hants), 166 


United Methodists, 90, 111 


Vale, Wm., 42, 63 

Vanlore: 
Jacoba, 195 
Mary, da. of Sir Peter, 195 
Mary, m. Edw. Powell, 195 
Peter, 65, 128, 132, 194 
Sir Peter, 194-5 
fam., 195 

Vassall, Lady, 103 
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Vaughan: 
John, Vct. Lisburne, 186 
Malet, see Wilmot 


Veni (Veny, Venus) Sutton, see Sutton 


Mallet 
Venn, John, 139 
Venour: 
John le, 76 
Sybil, see Blound 
Wm. le, 76 
Vermuyden, Cornelius, 4 
Verney: 
Eliz., m. Wm. Palmer, 99 
John (fl. 1405), 28, 99 
John (fl. later Middle Ages), 46 
John (fl. 1549), 28 
Vestey, Sam., Ld. Vestey, 166, 168, 
LZ 17% 
Vialls, and see Strangways 
Helen Sophia, 29, 56, 68, 168 
Hen., 168 
and see Strangways 
Viel: 
Eliz, w. of Wm., see Hampton 
Ric., vicar of Woolavington, 220 
Wm., 28 
vineyard, 18, 66, 130, 197 
Vivonia, Hugh de, 55, 186, and see 
Forz 
Vizard, Mrs., 132 


Wainwright, J. W., architect, 40 
Waldegrave: 
Edw., 56 
Frances, w. of Geo. Edw., m. 2 
Chichester Parkinson-Fortescue, 
Ld. Carlingford, 40, 56 
Geo. Edw., Earl Waldegrave, 56 
Jas., 57 
John, 56 
Wm., Earl Waldegrave, 57 
earls, 56 
fam., 59 
Wales: 
animals from, 19, 172, 200 
buyers from, 104 
coal from, 155 
exports to, 104-5 
soldier from, 73 
Waleys: 
Agnes, m. Rog. de Mucheldever, 
213-14, 221 
Gilb. le, 221 
Gilb. le, rector of Huntspill, 213 
Hugh, 214; and see Gilbert 
John, 214 
Walker: 
Edw., 153 
John, 129 
Wall, Hen., rector of Huntspill, 109 
Wallis, J., architect, 40 
Walpole, see Pawlett 
Walrond, Hen., 100 


Walter son of Reynold, 171; and see 
Reynold 
Walter, John, see Rolle 
Walton: 
Cath., 81 
Eliz., w. of Wm. (fl. 1554), 166 
Francis, 166 
John, 78 
Osmond of, 65 
Reynold of, 169 
Ric., 166 
Thos. (d. 1576), 78, 166, 176-7 
Thos. (d. 1622), 166, 168, 177 
Wm. (fl. 1492), 166, 172 
Wm. (fl. 1554), 78, 127-8, 131, 
166, 172 
fam., 76 
Walton, 9-10, 18, 68, 172 
man., 65 
rector, 18 
Whitley wood, 9 
war: 
Civil, 7, 73, 133, 193, 213 
Monmouth rebellion, 6, 7, 28, 36, 
97, 123, 193 
rebellion of 1497, 7, 114, 150 


Second World, 7, 25, 70, 150, 155, 


166, 190, 193—4, 193, 209 
Ward and Hughes, glaziers, 86 
Warmund (Garmund), 169-70 
Warre: 

Sir Francis, 116 
John, 116 
Marg., m. John Bampfylde, 116 
Ric (d. 1626), 116, 124 
Ric. (d. by 1649), 116 
Thos. (d. 1617), 116, 138 
Thos. (fl. 1664) and his s. Thos., 
116 
fam., 138 
Warry: 
Bertram Arthur, 166 
Geo., 166, 179 n 
Geo. Deedes, 166 
Geo. Taylor, 166 
Mary Shafto, 166 
Warwick, 145 
Warwickshire, see Birmingham; 

Warwick 

Wathen: 
Sir Chas., 75, 89 
Marian, m. Montague Blamire 

Williamson, 75 

Watts: 
Edw., 65 
Eliz., w. of Phil. (d. 1611), 65 
Jane, 65 
John, 65 
Nic., and his w. Jane, 65 
Phil. (d. 1611), 65 
Phil. (d. 1672), 65 
Phil. (d. 1737), 65, 69 
Rachel, m. Jas. Moore, 65 


Rog., 65 
Thos., 65 
Walthean, 65 
fam., 215 
Webb: 
Cath., m. Thos. Medlycott Riggs, 11 
Cath., w. of Jas., 11 
asset 
John (d. 1672), 11 
John (d. 1712), 11 
Wedmore, 52 
man., 58 
Telham, 56 
turnpike trust, 164 
Week St. Mary (Cornw.), Marrais, 
74 
Welch (Welsh), fam., 187 
Welles, Wm., 46 
Wells, 45, 103, 187 
archd., see Bitton 
chancellor, see Holt 
dean, see Carent 
dean and chapter, 222 
mkt., 200 
prebendary, see Abingdon; Rocket; 
Templer 
provost, 68 
Sch) 122) 
turnpike trust, 113, 125 
vicar choral, see Melles 
Welman: 
Charlotte, m. 1 Thos. Welman, 2 
Thos. Thompson, 194 
Chas., 194 
Eliz., m. Wm. Hawker, 194 
Eliz., see Hawkins 
Isaac, 194 
Mary, see Hawkins 
Simon, 194 
Thos. (d. 1757), 194 
Thos. (d. 1829), 194 
Mrs., 208 
Wesley, John, 123, 208 
Wesleyans, 24, 33, 62, 89, 98, 110-11, 
123, 184 n, 208, 222 
West, Rob., and his da. Sarah, 45 
Westminster, bpric., 85 
Weston-super-Mare, 25, 32 
Westonzoyland (Weston Abbatis), 2, 
9-10, 113, 117, 142, 190-210 
agric., 196-201 
airfield, 190, 193, 194, 209 
Andersea, q.v. 
archit., 192-3, 206-7 
Bussex, 190, 192, 201 
chapel, 195, 208 
char., 210 
ch., 193, 204-8, 206-7 
ch. ho., 203, 205-6, 206, 208 
cts., 142, 199, 202-3 
fair, 201-2 
fms., 200-1 
Ferny, 192 


field, 190, 193-4, 197 
fishery, 198 
friendly soc., 192 
glebe, 196, 204-5 
grange, 140 
Hamland (Ham), 190, 192, 198 
200, 202 
incl., 190, 200 
inns, 192-3 
Liney, 190, 192, 197 
local govt., 202-4 
man., 116, 180, 194-5 
man. ho., 195, 208 
mkt., 201 
mills, 201 
Moorland, 113, 190, 191 n, 192, 
198-202 
nonconf., 123 n, 208-9 
Penzoy, 190, 193, 197, 202, 210-11, 
D7, 
poorho., 203, 206 
pop., 191 
pound, 197 
prehist. rem., 191-2 
rectory, 195—6, 198—9, 202, 204 
rectory ho., 195 
revel, 193 
Scneu33s 025 lis 134, 1509, 104, 
206, 208-9 
Sloo, 192 
tithes, 195-201, 204 
tithing, 190, 202 
trade and ind., 202 
vicar, 118, 201, 204-5; and see 
Alford; Croom; Erbury; Godwin; 
Rocket; Seller; Holt; Wolfall 
vicarage, 197, 202, 204 
vicarage ho., 205 
Whalley, Thos, Sedgwick, clerk, 152 
Wheathill, 9-10 
White, Fuller, goldsmith, 158 
Whitechapel, bell foundry, 221 
Whitehead, fam., 18 
Whiteheare, Adam, 91 
Whitelock, Carleton, 99 
Whitfield, John, 152 
Whiting: 
Giffard, 28 
Isabel, m. David Basset, 28 
John, see Catcott 
Mary, m. Jocelin de Bathusia, 28 
Rog., 28 
Thos., 28 
Whitley: 
hund., 9-12, 16, 19, 22, 78, 83, 
142, 166, 202 
etaho:, 12 
Giselle 5 9313 107 Oy od, 203 
officers, 11, 78 
Whitstone, hund., 82 
Whitton, see Twickenham 
Wilcox, Sam., 196 
Wilkinson, Wm., architect, 108 
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Willes, Edward, bp. of Bath and Wells, 
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William: 
son of Jordan, 100 
son of Wulgar, 116 
Williams: 
Mary, see Powell 
Sir John, 195 
Williamson: 
Marian, see Wathen 
Montague Blamire, 75 
fam., 75 
Willis: 
Humph., 7, 193, 213 
Thos., 109 
Williton and Freemanors, hund., 10, 
83 
Willoughby: 
Sir Ant., 214 
Eliz., see Pym 
fal enlist 
Willy: 
Anne, see Lilly 
Rob. Beck, 18 
Wilmot: 
Eliz., see Malet 
John, earl of Rochester, 186 
Malet, m. John Vaughan, 186 
Wilson: 
Ethel Mary, w. of Jas. M. A., 48 
Jas. Cox Macro Allen, 45, 48 
Wilton, 151 
Wiltshire, see Bradford-on-Avon; 
Salisbury 
Winchester, Rob. of, abbot of 
Glastonbury, 204 
Winchester, bp. of, 141 
Windsor, New (Berks.), 152 
dean and canons, 157 
St. George’s Chapel, 109, 152, 156, 
D5 219 
Winslade, fam., 141 
Winter: 
Chas., 128 
Ric., architect, 158 
Witham, prior, see Viel 
Withy (Inesuuyrth), in Shapwick, 2, 
93-4, 97, 103, 153, 160, 169-73, 
176-8 
cts., 176 
glebe. 177 
man., 104 
Wiveliscombe, John, 28, 99-100 
Wodeshawe: 
Grace, w. of —, see Higon 
Thos., 37 


Wolfall, Rob., vicar of Westonzoyland, 


205 
Wood, John, 196 
woodland, 13, 20-1, 46, 80, 119, 
172-4 
Woodroffe: 
Wal., 187 
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fam., 187 


Woolavington: 


Hen. (fl. 1324), 214 

Hen. of (d. 1270-80), 214 

Joan, m. Wm. Ayshford, 214 

John of, 214 

Nic. of, 214 

Rob. of, 214 

Wm. s. of Ranulph de, and his s. 
Hen., 214 


Woolavington, 7-10, 39, 46, 48, 58, 


156, 170, 210—23 
almsho., 212, 219 
archit., 212, 214, 220 
chantry, 215 
chapels, 221-2 
char223 
Chie 15852 10—22,.9 00 
GtS: 2s 
RUNS ean 7, 
fields, 212, 216-17 
friendly soc., 212 
glebe, 219 
novell, aly 
inns., 212-13 
local govt., 218-19 
man., 107, 154, 213-15 
man. ho., 213-15, 218 
mills, 217 
nonconf., 222 
poorho., 218-19, 223 
prehist. rem., 212 
rector, 219 
rectory, 152, 215-16, 219 
rectory ho., 215 
Rom. rem., 212 
sch., 217, 219, 222-3 
tithes, 215, 219 
trade and ind., 218 
vicar, 219-20, 222; and see 
Hawkins; Hody, John and Wm.; 
Jacob; Lynke; Pitman; Viel 
vicarage, 157, 219 
vicarage ho., 220, 222 
Woolmersdon, see Petherton, North 
Wootton, Wal., 17 
Worcester, bp. of, 121 
Worston, see Burnham 
Wrech, Adam, vicar of Sowy, 205 
Wrey: 
Anne, see Bourchier 
Sir Bourchier, 98 
Sir Chichester, 97-8 
Wroth, Thos., bellfounder, 208 


Wrotham: 


Ries 7.6 

Wm., 76 
Wulfhelm, 138 
Wulfmer, 65 
Wulgar, Wm. s. of, see William 
Wyatt, Sir Thos., 84, 139 
Wydecombe, fam., 66 
Wydemuth, John de, 169 
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Wyndham, Chas, earl of Egremont, fam., 195 Yeovil, John of, 117 
150 Yeovil, 47 
Wynne: Yeascombe, Rob., 101 dist., 83 


Edw., 208 Yeo, see Huntspill Yorke, Jas., and his w. Ann, 18 
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